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IS A REPUBLIC POSSIBLE IN FRANCE? 


Tue speedy advent of a final and permanent republic in France 
seems to be assumed in many quarters as a contingency too obvious 
to require much in the way of evidence to prove it. The disposition 
is rather to expatiate on the grandeur of the prospect than to inquire 
whether the prospect will ever be realised at all. We are assured 
that a great change has come over the French nation—that a spirit 
of moderation hitherto rare, if not absent from their history, is now 
going to show itself; that while the partisans of monarchy have 
emerged from their obscurity, only to show their weakness, the 
republican symbol is spreading far and fast; that at last the stolid 
peasantry are practically conciliated to the republic; and that the 
whole movement is watched over by a statesman of such genius, 
capacity, and courage, in whom audacity and wariness are so happily 
compounded, that we may almost regard its success as an accom- 
plished fact. 

It is always invidious to traverse an amiable if somewhat crude 
enthusiasm, especially when the consummation in view is naturally 
desired by every liberal mind. The mere thought of France becom- 
ing at once orderly and free, of the epoch of violent and devastating 
revolutions being finally closed, is certainly well fitted to send an 
uncommon thrill of hope and joyfulness through every friend of pro- 
gress. But inasmuch as, if the hope should prove to be fallacious, 
the joy will be turned into bitterness, the more intense through dis- 
appointment, it behoves all who possess their souls in patience to 
examine with quite especial scrutiny whether those things be so. 
We have been taught by a harsh experience that periods of undue 
exaltation are easily and habitually followed by others of undue 
depression ; and these periods consequent on frustrated aspirations 
have been precisely some of the darkest in history. Then it has 
been seen that those whose confidence in the future had been so 
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- great that they resented doubts as treacheries and warnings as 
impertinences, were among the first to yield to a passionate despair 
—to hope too little, having before hoped too much—to doubt the 
possibility of a new dawn, after having doubted the possibility of a 
setting sun. 

Holding strongly the opinion that the danger here indicated is 
rather rashly incurred just now, I propose to submit a few conside- 
rations by which I am led to doubt the speedy advertt of a stable 
French republic as commonly understood. It seems to be probable, 
but by no means certain, that an effort to establish one will shortly 

-be made. But I question its duration. Both the past and the 
present are strewn thickly with facts which support this view. 

I consider the impediments which stand in the way of a durable 
French-republic are threefold, which I classify in a progressive order 
of magnitude :—(1) political, (2) moral, (3) social. By the political 
impediment I mean one arising from the distribution and composition 
of parties in France. The difficulties under this head are not neces- 
sarily very serious in kind, though they may be so in degree. They 
are precisely the difficulties with which statesmanship has to deal, 
and belong to a class of/phenomena which are highly susceptible to 
the modifying influence of the human intellect and will. Hence, 
though they may present great obstacles, these need not be insur- 
mountable. The moral difficulty is graver, as it springs from the 
national temperament of the French people. This all but escapes 
the action of statesmen, or yields only to modification applied over 
long periods of time. The third or social difficulty is the gravest of 
all, as, while closely connected with the moral one just named, it is 
compounded with and multiplied by the exceptional exacerbation of 
passions resulting from a series of disastrous incidents in the history 
of France, through which the average temperature of class-antipa- 
thies has been raised to a torrid heat, nearly, if not quite, unprece- 
dented. I must not either omit another consideration of a general 
kind, viz., that the transformation of an old state hitherto despoti- 
cally governed into a free commonwealth is an enterprise of which 
there are no successful examples as yet, and that we are forbidden to 
wonder at this failure by an elementary acquaintance with the laws 
which govern human society. 

I. The political difficulty arises from the heterogeneous composition 
of the republican party, which almost forbids the hope that even 
after they have got hold of power they will be able to keep it. This 
impediment is partially veiled at present by the exigencies of their 
present state of opposition; but it would be manifest the moment 
the distribution of office and authority had to be attempted. The 
divisions in the Liberal camp are immense, varying from the Con- 
servative Republicanism of M. Thiers and M. Dufaure up or down to 
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the Radicalism which demands a /iquidation sociale. There is still a 
very wide gap indeed between the opinions and wishes of the ardent 
Radicals of Paris and the large towns, on the one hand, and the opi- 
nions and wishes of the sober and essentially timid country population 
on the other, even when this is frankly republican according to its 
lights. An English writer may accept without humiliation the judg- 
ment of such politicians as M. Barodet and M. Gambetta on this 
subject. M. Barodet gave it recently as a reason for not yielding to 
a pressure put upon him by certain of his constituents to use a more 
‘energetic policy ” in the Chamber, that if he and his friends were 
to do so, they would be at once abandoned by the less advanced 
Republicans of the country districts; and in a speech delivered 
before the Union Républicaine, M. Gambetta emphatically endorsed 
this view. Now, it is unnecessary to say that the activity and energy 
of the town populations immensely surpass those of the country. 
The notion that the passionate Radicalism of the towns, and espe- 
cially of Paris,.can be somehow suppressed or neutralised is too 
visionary to be entertained. The communard element: has been 
sorely smitten during these last years, but its anger and vehemence 
are for that very reason greater than ever. It seems difficult even to 
imagine a policy which would satisfy on the one hand the rich 
capitalists of Lyons, Roubaix, Marseilles, Lille, and Paris, and on 
the other hand their more or less Socialist workmen, who regard 
them as so many robbers fattened on the spoliation of the poor. 

But, confining our attention to the political side of the case, we 
have to notice that France again finds herself in a position which 
has grown habitual with her—in want, namely, of a constitution. If 
the coming republic elaborates a constitution, as we cannot doubt it 
will, that will make the sixteenth constitution with which France 
has been provided since 1789. Frenchmen not only acquiesce in, 
they are very proud of, their judicial and administrative systems. 
The less informed among them consider these institutions to be the 
triumphs won by the great Revolution ; the more learned know how 
largely they are indebted for them to the old monarchy. But it may 
be broadly said that on the whole they are thoroughly satisfied with 
their civil and criminal law, and with their bureaucratic form of 
government. In the sphere of politics proper it is entirely the 
reverse. In this order there is not only no present agreement, but 
little hope of a future one. Frenchmen have not as yet in the least 
settled it among themselves on what first principles their country 
shall be governed. The advent of a new party to power is always 
marked, therefore, by the fabrication of a new constitution. This 
will be the first business of the future republic. There is no fear that 
expert draughtsmen will be wanting. Sieyés has left successors 
who will promptly produce a constitution fitted to the occasion, 
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which will be a masterpiece of lucidity and logic, and (on paper) 
leave nothing to be desired. As regards its permanence it is unne- 
cessary to risk an opinion ; but we can see already that its durability 
will be threatened by two dangers, and these are the question of a 
single or a double Chamber, and the question of the powers, attri- 
butes, and mode of election of the chief magistrate or the President. 
The question of the single or double Chamber will reveal the 
profound divergences that exist in the Republican party—between 
the Conservative Republicans who follow M. Thiers and M. Dufaure, 
and the Radicals who follow M. Gambetta or even more advanced 
leaders. It will be remembered that M. Thiers was preparing bills 
for the institution of a second Chamber at the moment of his fall last 
year ; and no one who frequented French society at that time can 
forget the dismay they caused among the partisans of the Extreme 
Left. M. Thiers was held up to odium for his reactionary intention. 
It was pointed out how, if he succeeded ‘in establishing his obstruc- 
tive Senate, the more liberal lower house would be constantly 
thwarted and checkmated, and that nothing but another revolution 
would be adequate to,shake off the incubus, or, in other words, a 
desertion of that steadfast adherence to the path of plain legality 
which the Republican chiefs have so judiciously chosen and so 
wisely followed of late. The internal contest within the limits of 
the Republican party never came to a head, because M. Thiers and 
his measures were swept away by the sudden vote of the 24th May. 
But we cannot doubt that the difficulty will again emerge as soon 
as the Republicans have the field to themselves. A deceitful 
appearance of concord is produced now by the necessity of making 
war against the common enemy—the Monarchists. We shall not 
see the divergence till that enemy is vanquished. When he is, it 
will appear in all its gravity. 
. But this difficulty is secondary compared with the momentous 
question of the Presidency. Our cheerful prophets who assure us 
that the Republic is the only régime which can give France peace, 
seem to think the moment the republic is proclaimed all will go 
smoothly, and that French Presidents will go in and out of office 
with the dull decorum of London lord-mayors. It is a singular 
illusion, born of ignorance or thoughtlessness. The Presidential 
form of government amid a population adequately prepared for it by 
sobriety of character, by essential unity of opinion, and by habitual 
self-government, is one of the most excellent that exist; but it has 
grave defects, as its most ardent admirers well know. A people of 
such stalwart political life as the Americans, who could spend six 
leisurely years in discussing and preparing their constitution, has 
surmounted these defects. Yet even in America the election of a 
President gave the occasion for one of the most serious civil wars on 
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record. A people owning citizens of such zeal for the general good, 
that a great party leader like Jefferson could request his opponent 
Washington to allow himself to be nominated a second time to office, 
to give a greater assurance of permanency to the young State, can do 
and dare things which would ruin less robust nations. Above all, 
in a country where local self-government permeates the remotest 
fibres of the body politic, the office of chief magistrate, though of 
great importance, does not possess the unique character of a main- 
spring, as it does in a highly centralized state where the executive 
has been paramount for centuries. 

It is needless to point out that France is at the opposite pole of 
politics as compared to America. We are entitled to infer d priori, 
that a system which worked well in the one country would not work 
well in the other. But the political differences between the two 
countries are trivial when compared with their social differences. 
In America opinion is essentially homogeneous; there are no here- 
ditary class feuds; the religious antagonisms are so multitudinous 
that they neutralise each other. In France, as we know, all these 
conditions are reversed. The animosities between classes are fero- 
cious, the differences of opinion are yawning chasms, and practically 
in the religious order there are only two parties—fanatical Catholics 
and fanatical Free-thinkers. In such a society it is proposed to 
institute a chief magistrate, armed inevitably with vast power, by 
election ; and not only to elect him, but periodically to replace him. 
The weakest link in the Presidential form of ‘government—the 
transition from one President to another—is to be submitted to a 
strain which it can ill endure under the most favourable conditions, 
amid circumstances which will increase the strain a hundredfold. 
The love of power and office, great in all men, is exceptionally 
intense among the French. The meanest post conferring authority 
is eagerly disputed—as the crowds of functionaries sufficiently prove 
—and the supreme place of all, if thrown open to competition, must 
necessarily lead to a vehemence of contention amid which social 
peace would disappear. It would be indeed organizing revolution 
en permanence. 

Among the extant forms of Presidential government, which will 
the French elect ? ‘Will the President conform to the model afforded 
by the United States, or will he be the mere chairman of a board 
like the Bundesprisident of the Swiss Confederation ? 

Considering French antecedents, it is impossible to suppose that 
the people would endure the pale spectre of authority with which 
the Swiss are contented. With nothing have the French less 
patience than with a ruler who does not govern. Their national 
bias is all the other way—to love and admire a ruler who sallies forth 
with a “stretched-out arm,” and makes his presence felt at every 
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moment and in every direction. The option seems to be between a 
President elected by the people, with a mandate co-ordinate with 
that of the popular Assembly, and a President nominated by a vote 
of the Chamber or Parliament. The first method has much to 
recommend it, in spite of the evil precedent of Louis Napoleon’s 
election. It gives a dignity and prestige to the chief magistrate 
which are almost indispensable amid a population ljke the French— 
so accustomed to see their rulers take a prominent part. But these 
merits become defects when we reflect that this prestige is liable to 
be used for sinister purposes, and that under the robe of a Presi- 
dent will be most likely hidden a tyrant. But let us suppose the 
most favourable circumstance, that a plain and rather dull man—not 
unlike Macmahon—is the holder of office, what would be his posi- 
tion? As a moderate man—as if elected by a combined country 
and urban vote he could hardly fail to be—he would soon be the 
object of unmeasured attack from the two extreme parties. He 
would be forced to take a side, or fall into the insignificance of 
a sort of temporary constitutional king, shielding himself behind 
ministers. In the Jatter case, he would be promptly and con- 
temptuously cashiered as not strong enough for the place, or he 
would become the more or less willing tool of the ascendant faction, 
and soon be arrayed in all the panoply of a “Gouvernement de 
combat,’ whether against Radicals or Conservatives it would not 
matter.’ Neither would it signify much whether he had the majority 
of the Chamber with him or against him. He would be certain to 
have a considerable section of the population opposed to him, on 
which he would have to bear with a heavy hand. As a chief ruler 
he could not escape the odium which inevitably attaches to that 
post in France. The damaging hail of epigram and persiflage would 
be poured upon him without stint (unless, as is most probable, he 
silenced the Opposition press), and he would soon be fighting for 
his post and his life, and surrounded by interested prompters to take 
an energetic line. If a virtuous man, he would abandon his place 
to one less scrupulous (and there would be no difficulty in finding 
a successor) ; if not, he would, under the impression, more or less 
sincere, that he was saving the country, lead France to another 
revolution. 

If, on the other hand, the President were elected by the Chamber, 
the facts which are passing before our eyes show us that he would 
not be even as secure as an English prime minister. Not only 
would he be exposed to what may be called legitimate opposition, 
but to the malignant opposition which seeks to degrade the office 
no less than the man. More than in the case just supposed, he 
would be driven to bay, and forced to show his teeth. He would 
need to be a man of rare virtue indeed not to use the immense 
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force which the centralized government puts in the hands of the 
executive. He would need not only to be a virtucus man, but a 
man of extraordinary strength of character, to resist the pressure 
to which he would be subjected by interested advisers. He would 
need to be, in short, equally distinguished by the rarest mental 
and moral qualities, and his successors ought to be men of a similar 
stamp to save the republic from shipwreck. Is this prospect likely 
to be realised ? 

The immense difficulty in the way of all government in France 
is the fact that political questions are there always complicated to 
an exceptional degree by social questions. And this difficulty 
weighs heavier on the republican than any other form of govern- 
ment, because the republic is more directly called upon to effect 
their solution. This inconvenience would not be greater than it is 
in other countries, if France were already provided with a perma- 
nent political- system. But, instead of this, she is still striving 
painfully first to find and then erect a political fabric from founda- 
tion upwards. The merely political problems before her are great 
enough to daunt a council of Solons; but the political problems 
are by no means the hardest part of her task. The tremendous 
questions of capital versus labour, to say nothing of those connected 
with religion and education, are forced upon a nation which has no 
stage ready on which they can be profitably discussed. A political 
machinery which is still so rudimentary that it is always breaking 
down, is yet forced or expected to carry the insupportable load of 
social problems under which the strongest state-organizations may 
yet be made to bend. We here perceive a rock on which the 
republic is ever likely to split, but which despotism can partially 
evade. Despotism simply suppresses social questions, crushes them 
out of sight, and proclaims its merits as peacemaker for so doing. 
But the republic cannot take this course; it fain would grapple 
with those questions, but to do so it is forced in the first resort to 
provide itself with a political structure in which it can live and do 
work. Thereupon the mob bursts in and inquires, “ What are you 
doing for the people?” Thus Marat inquired of the Constituent 
Assembly in 1789; thus Proudhon in 1848; and thus it will be 
the moment a new effort is made to establish a republic this year 
or the next. France has delayed providing herself with a polity 
which will stand ordinary wear and tear, till the united social and 
political problems have come upon her at once. In this respect she 
is unique among civilised nations; theré is only a partial exception 
in the case of Spain, and in Spain the social problem is relatively in 
the background. In Russia and Prussia the monarchical principle 
is as firm as adamant, and social reforms have been carried through 
by autocratic power in both countries—the emancipation of the 
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serfs in the one, and the conversion of the land tenure in the other. 
In Belgium, Holland, Italy, Sweden, and England, the parliamentary 
system, which some Englishmen, unworthy of their birthright, find 
a strange pleasure in vilifying, at least avoids revolution, and 
which, though painfully slow, is in the end sure.. In France alone, 
there is no platform ready on which the social problem can be so 
much as discussed. The excuse sometimes offered, that it is because 
France is further advanced in the revolutionarf stage that she is 
exposed to these shocks, cannot be admitted. Her further advance 
consists only in this, that she is unable to take them even into 
consideration without a cataclysm, and that she is forced to 
resort to the musket and the bayonet as simple instruments of 
police. 

A republic, in short, will be inevitably exposed to two fires. 
On the one hand it will be attacked by its declared enemies in front, 
and we know whether they will be scrupulous in the weapons 
they employ. On the other side it will be undermined and plotted 
against by its dissatisfied followers in the rear, who will pronounce 
it a scandalous betrayal of the cause of the people, and end in the 
exasperation of party/6trife by joining the common enemy to bring 
about its defeat. Some suppose that this danger has been greatly 
diminished, if not entirely removed, by the elevated statesmanship 
of M. Gambetta, who has introduced, it is thought, new elements of 
patience, compromise, and moderation into French politics. I am 
not going to question the wisdom of M. Gambetta’s policy, but I 
may express the strongest doubts as to its ultimate success. A 
coalition of republican parties, if it could be brought about, would, 
beyond question, be one of the greatest blessings which could happen 
to France. But for this result a coalition of leaders will not suffice, 
and, if I am not greatly misinformed, this is a mistake the chiefs 
of the Left are in danger of committing,—of forgetting, namely, 
that their rebellious tails are likely to throw their conciliations and 
compromises to the winds. In any case the republic will have a 
hard struggle for existence between its foes without and its foes 
within. Repressive measures of considerable severity will be dic- 
tated by obvious motives of self-preservation; the national bias 
towards arbitrary power will reappear, and be welcomed as the 
return of an old friend; and the republic, all but in name, will 
have vanished. 

II. The moral impediment to liberal institutions in France 
consists in the temperament of the people. Nations, as well as 
individuals, have the “defects of their qualities,’ and we may 
reverse the maxim, and say, their qualities are often largely 
dependent on their defects. The sober-sided moderation and 
general cool common sense of which Englishmen are so proud, are 
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perhaps quite as much owing to a certain slowness of blood and 
average incapacity for generalisation and systematic thought as to 
any peculiar gifts of wisdom. The laborious accuracy and diligence 
of the Germans are purchased at the price of an enormous aptitude 
for dulness. So the bright vivacity of the French, which endows 
them with their exceptional rapidity and brilliancy of genius, when 
carried into the political order, renders them incapable of the 
patience and collectedness which government founded on public 
discussion requires. 

The French cannot discuss. Their oratorical talent is supreme, 
but it is not of the debating order. A notable characteristic of 
Frenchmen, which strikes every foreigner, and which they will 
acknowledge themselves when you draw their attention to it, is 
their difficulty of listening not only to an adversary, but to a 
speaker of any kind, if the gathering exceeds a limited number. It 
is a characteristic common to all classes, from the salons of the rich 
to the cabarets of the poor. The wish does not seem to be to hear, 
or even to be heard, but only to speak. So you may see any day 
at the Assembly whole groups of honourable gentlemen complacently 
vociferating amidst a din which ‘prevents the speakers from hearing 
even their own voices, and that same evening at a private dinner- 
party you may see the same scene repeated—every man interrupting 
his neighbour, and dashing in with his own diatribe, regardless of 
the rights or comfort of others. As a mere question of manners 
this is simply a detail, because the French so thoroughly deserve 
the character they claim for themselves of bon enfant, that no one 
can resent although he may regret their indomitable vivacity. But 
transferred into the arena of politics this disposition is fatal: it 
not only prevents orderly counsel, but it turns the very means 
of mutual understanding and concord into an envenomed source of 
anger and mutual hatred. Experience shows that Assemblies are a 
potent cause of anarchy and increased irritation in France. The 
constant interchange of taunts, sarcasms, amounting at times to 
wilful insults, is certainly not calculated to produce harmony of 
sentiment. As M. Thiers said, “On aime a se hair, 4 se mécon- 
naitre, 4 pouvoir se dire les uns aux autres qu’on est des scélérats.”’* 
And it must not be supposed that this is a weakness confined to 
Assemblies in which the divergence of parties is ‘wide, or that it 
is the exclusive privilege of insubordinate legitimists and monarch- 
ists, who, after all, are Frenchmen. The same phenomenon is 
observed when the shades of political difference are slight. The 
first meeting of the Commune was marked by great violence. 
Everybody spoke at the same time, says an eye-witness. The 
citizen Eudes threatened to arrest the citizen Allix. Other citizens 


(1) See XZXmme Siecle, 2 March, 1874. 
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demanded the expulsion of other citizens, their colleagues; and, later 
on in the comntunal movement, the majority had serious thoughts 
of sending the minority to prison, thoughts which would have been, 
no doubt, put into practice, had not the insurrection been brought to 
a tragic close, largely, if not entirely, in consequence of its fierce 
intestine divisions. 

If it were a mere question of great licence of speech in the heat of 
debate, there would not be so much harm. Hard words break no 
bones; and if a spirit of compromise, a sincere wish to find terms of 
agreement, prevailed after a turbulent sitting, there would be hope. 
But such is far from being the case. The hostile parties leave the 
Chamber more hostile after they have relieved their feelings by free 
invective. The taunts alone are remembered ; the points of difference 
are seen more vividly, the points of agreement are forgotten. Every 
man has gone away with an increased conviction that his opponent 
is a “scélérat” to be suppressed if possible. Can anything more 
hopeless be imagined than the conduct of the majority of the Assembly 
at Versailles, when, in the early days of the Commune, the mayors 
of Paris presented themselves in the theatre with the honourable 
design of making a-Jast effort towards conciliation? They were the 
legally elected municipal officers of the capital; they were known to 
have disapproved in a measure the communal movement; their very 
appearance in the tribunes was a pledge that they wished to act the 
part of peacemakers. The circumstances, one would have thought, 
were sad enough to have quelled the most ferocious party spirit. 
The truculent and contemptuous foreigner still held Paris in his 
grasp. It was an occasion when every sentiment of pride, patriotism, 
and personal dignity called aloud to the conscript fathers to smother 
their domestic differences and think only of the insolent foe. And 
how were the mayors received? They were howled at; fists were 
shaken at them, and their presence in the Assembly was pronounced 
an outrage. We grant that the two extremes of French society were 
here in presence of each other. But such a gulf as was here revealed 
between them fills our mind with the gloomiest forebodings as to 
the future. How is it even to be bridged over? and is not the 
republic destined to disappear in the yawning chasm ?? 

Closely connected with this impatience, which renders Frenchmen 
incapable of listening to opponents, much less, therefore, of con- 
ciliating them, is a trait of character which, while it is very pernicious 
to freedom, is somewhat difficult to account for. M. Quinet contents 
himself with wondering at it. ‘J’admire,” he says, “comment les 
mémes hommes, si exigeants, si impatients dans la liberté, deviennent 
aussitét les plus patients des étres sous l’oppression ou la terreur.” ? 
It is certainly a very remarkable fact that the French have always 


(1) Malon, “Troisitme Défaite du Prolétariat Frangais,” p. 101. 
(2) ‘‘ La Révolution,” vol. ii. p. 228. 
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shown a singular submissiveness under tyrannical, and as singular 
an impatience under liberal, rulers. To a government which dragoons 
them their obedience is almost passive. To a government which 
consults them, which strives to please and content them, they offer a 
strange mixture of contempt and anger, and generally sweep it away 
with an indignation they could not exceed with regard to a despot. 
Thus they made their great revolt against incontestably the mildest 
if also the weakest of the Bourbon kings. De Tocqueville has shown 
“comment on souleva le peuple en voulant le soulager.”” In propor- 
tion as the late Empire became more liberal was it more savagely 
attacked. I know the apology which will be made—that an indig- 
nant people, long denied its just rights, cannot be expected to be 
grateful for tardy and imperfect concessions, which bear the marks 
rather of weakness than benevolence, and that the mere prospect of 
emancipation after long despair kindles such a noble ardour to reach 
the goal that it cannot be restrained. But this excuse is scarcely 
valid, as it is not only to relenting or decaying despots that the 
French manifest the temper in question, but also to the chosen 
_ objects of popular favour almost before they have time to get well 
seated in the chairs of office. Consider how the three Assemblies of 
the great Revolution were perpetually insulted and bullied by the 
mob ; reflect how Lamartine and his colleagues in 1848 were invaded 
and outraged in the Chamber, as if they had been so many decem- 
virs; think again how the Government of National Defence in 1870 
were captured and all but lynched on the 3lst October. I do not 
say that there were not valid grievances against one and all of these 
rulers; but I do say that the rapid impatience with which their 
shortcomings were brought home to them contrasts very markedly 
with the favour shown to rulers whose policy is habitually strength- 
ened by a free use of cold steel and ball-cartridge. Again, I see an 
objection, “You can hardly expect an unarmed crowd to openly 
oppose the unscrupulous master of legions.” I do not suppose such 
a thing. But I call attention to the fact that after the coup-d’état of 
December, 1851, only nineteen days after it, Louis Napoleon obtained, 
in the department of the Seine, 196,000 odd votes at the plébiscite 
of 2l1st December, and on the 21st November following, on the 
proclamation of the Empire, he obtained 208,658 votes, which figures 
give majorities of 16,000 and 28,000 respectively over the vote 
which carried M. Barodet to the head of the poll in April, 1873." 

(1) “Du Suffrage Universel,” par P. Ribot, c. i. M. Eugéne Tenot gives a lower 
estimate of the vote at the plébiscite—132,981; but he admits that Louis Napoleon 
obtained nearly seven and a half million ayes. M. Tenot’s hostility to the Empire is 
well known. See his work “ Paris en Décembre, 1851,” p. 205. When Bonaparte 
got himself proclaimed Consul for life in 1802, he actually obtained on 3,577,259 votes 
the overwhelming majority of 3,568,885. How many of these citizens had been 


swearing, in and out of season, for ten years at least, that they meant to “ vivre libre 
ou mourir” ? 
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These facts are grave. There could be no doubt of Louis Napo- 
leon’s character and intentions after the murderous onslaught on 
the innocent and defenceless inhabitants of Paris, which made the 
gutters of the Boulevards run with blood. Yet this outrage was 
not only condoned, it was lavishly forgiven, and Paris, even socialist 
Paris, extended her arms to the triumphant bravo with a plenitude 
of devotion she never showed to an unstained idol. I think that 
this singular disposition in Frenchmen admits of explanation by 
reference to a circumstance to which I have already alluded—the 
combined urgency of the social and political problems in France, 
and each is constantly interfering with the solution of the other. 
We have a country suffering, like the rest of Europe, from deep- 
seated hereditary evils, the growth of centuries. These evils are 
naturally clamorous for relief. But we have also a country in which 
the political framework, from foundation to roof, is still unfixed, 
changing almost from week to week as the-successive troops of parti- 
sans obtain possession of it foramoment. When, therefore, the suffer- 
ing multitude, with its budget of real and imaginary -grievances, 
learns on the morning of a revolution that at last its wrongs are 
going to be righted, Kope becomes most keen and impatient. Unfor- 
tunately the new legislators, with all the good-will in the world, are 
forced to begin with the beginning, to set about erecting some tempo- 
rary polity, some structure of political machinery, to carry on the 
daily business of the country. But they have hardly time to enter 
on their task before the anxious crowd outside—wondering that the 
golden age has not come as they expected —commences thundering 
at their doors. Energetic demagogues soon convince them that the 
legislators inside are mere traitors and intriguers, who are deceiving 
the people, and seeking only to compass their own selfish ends. The 
dismayed officials tremble at the menacing countenance of the 
sovereign people, which they so often have been assured is the sole 
depository of wisdom and virtue. The leaders, who aré suspected of 
thwarting the sovereign people in its righteous and wise demands, 
are seen to be soon smitten as with a blight. They have to choose 
between leading and following. They not unnaturally choose the 
latter, and then commences the scandalous auction for popular favour 
which has so often been witnessed in France. If the people cannot 
get what they want, and all they want, and that at once, they are 
told it is no doubt owing to this, that, and the other man or group 
who have got into power to betray the people’s cause. If the 
anarchy is allowed to spread, soon French society becomes a tumul- 
tuous sea, on every great wave of which rides a tiny Neptune of demo- 
cracy. Both timid and enthusiastic people think that something 
terrible and important is going to happen—that religion, property, 
and the family are going to be ruined, or that the great cause of 
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labour is going to have justice done to it, and the oppressed worker 
relieved of his centuries of toil. Nothing of the kind takes place. 
The impatience of those who demand a solution of the social problem 
has ruined all possibility of a solution of the political problem, and 
the two problems together are before long swept out of sight and 
into partial oblivion by the despot who was watching his oppor- 
tunity, and twenty years of servitude expiate a few months or weeks 
of licence. 

Whatever be the worth of the explanation here offered, I submit 
that the national trait under discussion is inevitably propitious to 
tyranny and injurious to liberty in no common degree. It deprives 
moderate men of foothold in politics, and we find that a character 
for moderation has ever been a stigma during French revolutions. 
M. Quinet, by an image of frightful and ghastly picturesqueness, 
speaks of the unconcerned way in which the people in ’93 and ’94 
saw the heads of their chiefs, one after another, roll at their feet, as 
‘if it did not matter to them. This unconcern was chiefly owing to 
the habitual passiveness of the French under unscrupulous power, 
and also in no small degree to the fact that the sufferers, Consti- 
tutionalists, Girondins, Dantoniens, were, relatively to the Jacobins, 
men of a certain moderation. And with regard to the Hébertists, 
Robespierre and St. Just felt rightly and instinctively that they 
were most dangerous rivals, precisely because of the ultra character 
of their doctrines. ‘ Dans leur lutte contre |’Hébertisme,” says M. 
Louis Blanc, “les Robespierristes apportaient une préoccupation trés- 
vive, celle d’éviter l’accusation de tiédeur.”’* 

III. I now have to touch on the greatest difficulty of all in the 
path of the republic—the utter breach between the bourgeoisie and 
the proletariate—between employers and employed. The extent of 
this misfortune appears to be hardly appreciated in England. - It is 
known, of course, in a general way, that the battle between capital 
and labour is being fought in France as well as here ; but it is also 
supposed that, mutatis mutandis, things are pretty much on the same 
footing in the two countries. But this is not the case. Far as we 
may be removed from an adequate solution of the problem which is, 
no doubt, destined for a long future to agitate and afflict the human 
race, things with us hate not come to the terrible pass into which 
they have fallen in France. It is no exaggeration to say the most 
prevalent sentiment between employer and employed in France is 
one of downright hatred. A peaceful issue is not sought, for it is 
not even desired. The beginning of this deadly feud took place in 
June, 1848. Those three days of massacre, though they have been 
eclipsed by subsequent horrors, have never been forgotten, as was 
shown in 1870, before the war. Offers had been made by certain 


(1) “ Révolution Frangaise,” vol. x. 
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prominent persons of the middle class to discuss the “ economic situa- 
tion,”’ and this answer was returned to the proposal :—‘ The defeated 
workmen of June are not going to enter upon discussions with their 
executioners: they will abide their time.’’ Then came the war, and 
the humiliating peace, and the Commune. The time which the 
workmen said they would wait for had come. I do not pretend to 
throw all or even the greater part of the odium upon them. The 
Conservatives who gathered round M. Thiers were at least as ready 
for the fray. The two enemies were at last face to face, and in their 
hearts far from reluctant to fly at each other’s throats. Their contest 
and its awful termination have left society in France floating on a 
lake of revolutionary fire. I can assert this of my own knowledge 
as a householder and habitual resident in Paris. But I have plenty 
of other evidence to offer. 

In the early days of the Commune, and before hostilities had com- 


_ menced, both parties used language such as only hatred inspires. 


The Radical chiefs spoke of the Versailles ministers in their procla- 
mations stuck all over Paris as ‘‘ shameless fools.” The Government, 
it was said, “has not ceased, by the most disgraceful method, to 
attempt the most frightful of crimes—civil war. It has brought 
against us our brethren of the army, whom it has caused to die of 
cold in our open streets when their hearths were awaiting them. It 
has tried by a night-attack to disarm us of our cannon, after we had 
prevented it from delivering them up to the Prussians.” Of the 
bourgeoisie it was said, that “its political incapacity and mental 
and moral decrepitude had plunged France into her disasters; that 
it denied the proletariate common rights, and was always putting in 
peril all the conquests of the human mind realised by the great 
Reyvolution.”*  M. Thiers and his ministers retaliated in kind— 
spoke of the “‘ abominable crimes” of the Paris workmen, and sum- 
moned aid from the provinces for the purpose of summarily crushing 
them. 

There was little sincere wish for compromise on either side, and 
genuine mediators were looked at with distrust by both parties. So 
the favourite French method of settling differences was put in 
practice—mutual massacre. That final week of May, 1871, with its 
torrents of blood and mountains of slain, has left a legacy to France 
of which the grandsons of the youngest men alive will not live to 
see the full proceeds. The French are quick to shed blood in their 
civil strifes, and yet resentful to the last degree of the reciprocal 
injuries they receive from each other. Both parties call each other 
assassins, and count their own slain with eyes streaming with tears 
of revenge. Those they have respectively killed in the opposite 
ranks—i/s Pont bien mérité. And thus a sort of political vendetta is 


(1) Malon. 
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established, and a hideous heirloom of vengeance handed down from 
one generation to another. When Clément Thomas was seized on 
the Place Pigalle, he was “violently reproached with having caused 
the people to be fired on in 1848.’’ And the Commune, which was 
not guilty officially of his murder and that of General Lecomte, 
and declared that to attribute the two deaths to it was an odious 
calumny, had nevertheless too much sympathy for bloodshed when its 
opponents were the victims to repudiate the outrage, and spoke of it 
thus :— Two men only, who for six months had rendered themselves 
unpopular by acts which, from this day, we qualify as iniquitous, 
have been smitten by the justice of the people.”” What effects the 
ghastly scenes amid which the Commune closed have had on a 
people so mindful of injuries, can be conceived, but not described, or 
perhaps we had better say they cannot be conceived at all. A few 
extracts from writings issued long since the Commune may help us 
to attain a remote idea of the pitch of ferocity to which passions 
have been wrought up. 


‘* Tt is certain,” says M. Vermersch, in a pamphlet published in London in 
1873, “that the proletariat and the bourgeoisie are in a state of inevitable civil 
war, and one or the other must perish in the struggle. It remains to be seen 
whether the thirty-five millions of proletaires will always have the resignation 
to allow themselves to be decimated and devoured by the two hundred thousand 
families of do-nothings. In any case let the latter know that never between 
the workmen and the middle class can there be a sincere reconciliation.” ! 


= 


M. Vermersch considers that the republic needs a dictator to clear 


the way for it, and this is part of the duties which will devolve 
upon him. 


‘*On the morrow of the popular triumph the dictator will have to cut away 
from the social body all the natural enemies of public liberty—those, that is, 
who, by their birth, their wealth, their fanaticism, their intrigues, tend or would 
tend to the upsetting of the new order of things. The troops of the insurrection 
will suffice for his purpose. It is certain that no sincere conversion can be 
expected of the nobles, the priests, the financiers, the exploiters and parasites of 
all classes; for, as Danton said, those only who belong to the people can love 
the republic. All this, therefore (the persons just named), must disappear. 
The dictator must conscientiously and implacably eliminate all that had been 
spared or overlooked in the Jacquerie of the first days. There is nothing cruel 
or unjust in these words. We have to see in them only the deductions from 
necessary laws. In this fierce war of classes, ‘ Kill me, or I will kill you,’ has 
long been the order of the day.” ” 


It will be noticed that the political philosopher has got beyond 
all excitement in his wrath. Here is another and more recent 
utterance :— 


“* Massacre ought to be the sole pre-occupation of the workmen, whose inte- 
rest it is to relieve themselves completely of those who live by the exploitation 





(1) “Les Incendiaires,” par Eug. Vermersch. Londres: 29, Frith Street, Soho. 
1873. 


(2) “ La Dictature,” by the same. 
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of man. The means of recognising the enemy in all places is very easy: his 
hands reveal him..... Assassination is an indispensable instrument by 
which we must begin. Itis expressly forbidden to lose time in judging the 
culprits—the eternal insurgents against labour and science, the leeches of the 
proletaire ; the number is too great. The exploiter, after killing or imprisoning 
the support of the family, was pleased to keep it alive, yet dying of hunger ; but 
we must be more human. Let us spare none. If the serpent is dead, his sting 
will die also. Great evils need great remedies.” ! 


One more horror, and I have done. 


‘* One day you shall see” (the writer is addressing M. Thiers and the mem- 
bers of the ‘‘ Commission des Graces,” who condemned and shot Rossel) ‘‘ the 
gibbets set up in the Place de la Concorde. On these enormous gibbets, on 


which were suspended wretches unworthy of the axe and the block, you will be 
suspended. 


‘¢ And you will there be hanged, with face convulsed, with tongue swollen 
and blue, and eyes starting. 


‘«‘ And you will remain there night and day, in sunshine and in rain, till the 


entire putrefaction of your filthy carcase, which bit by bit will fall in the dust 
and mud of the public street. 


‘* We shall know where to find your children and your wives (but have such 
creatures wives and children ?), 


‘* And we will bring them under the gibbets, 


‘‘And under your corpses will make them dance. And they will dance in 
time, for we shall beat it on their shoulders with our horsewhips. 


«The orchestra will be two millions of voices crying in unison, ‘There is 
Paris justly avenged.’””* 


In view of such manifold obstacles in the way of the republic, 
it is difficult to suppress a smile at the rose-coloured pictures of the 
future of France which ill-informed persons are frequently giving 
us. France is in a state of profound civil or rather social war, none 
the less fatal for being driven in and hidden under the appearance 
of external peace, except when it is broken by intervals of massacre. 
How an orderly and free republic is to comport itself in such a 
welter of passion and hatred, does not appear. And how should it ? 
This founding of the republic in an old monarchical state, of which 
many speak with such singular levity, is an enterprise which, 
though often attempted, has never yet permanently succeeded. 
Nothing is easier than the first step—the expulsion or killing of the 
king: nothing is harder than the next, that of finding an adequate 
republican substitute for him. There is as marked a tendency to 
atavism in societies as there is in zoology. Temporary and striking 
aberrations occur in both orders. But the tendency to revert to the 
original type is ever present, and defies man’s efforts to defeat it. 
The serious republics, the Swiss and the American, now extant 

(1) Brochure intitulée, “‘ La Liquidation Sociale,” quoted in the report of the Tribuna 
Correctionnel de Lyon by the Univers, 1874. 


(2) “Justice.” No.2. Par un officier de l’Artillerie de l'Armée de Paris. The 


writer, at the end of the preface, signs himself “‘ Borgella, aide-de-camp du Général 
Rossel.” 
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arose amid conditions profoundly dissimilar from those in which a 
sudden imitation of them would aim at transforming an old 
monarchy into a modern commonwealth. Such a transformation 
presupposes a process of transition per saltum, such as nature 
ignores. The apparent facility with which the United States made 
themselves a republic mislead the French people, as it certainly did 
Lafayette. Asif there could be a comparison between those sturdy 
freemen, accustomed for generations to self-government, and the 
downtrodden population of France, which did not know the mean- 
ing of the word “liberty.” The sudden transformation of any old 
monarchy into a republic would probably be a work full of peril. 
Even in England, which is a monarchy in little more than name, it 
is likely that the process would not be achieved without much 
difficulty and even danger. But, of all countries, France is, perhaps, 
the least fitted by previous training and historical antecedents for 
the change. The old monarchy in France destroyed nearly every 
vestige of autonomous action in the country, and what the monarchy 
spared the revolution obliterated. And France has been and is so 
inherently monarchical, that it matters absolutely nothing what the 
government is called; its procedure is always that of a despotism. 
Freedom, as understood in England, America, and Switzerland, 
excites the greatest contempt in the democratic Frenchman. As 
M. Beslay says, the ideal of a revolutionary government always 
remains personified in the Committee of Public Safety. For not 
only has France been built on monarchical lines, but the minds of 
the people have been forced into a monarchical mould. “ Nous 
voulons,” said the Jacobins, “ despotiquement une constitution popu- 
laire.’” And any successors they may have must wish the same, 
in consequence both of the exigencies of the situation and the bias 
of the national character. 


II. 


We have done little more hitherto than contemplate from an 
essentially external point of view the conflicting elements of French 
society, which produce the abiding unrest and constant instability of 
governments we are all so familiar with. Profound differences of 
opinion, extreme exacerbation of party spirit consequent upon those 
differences, a regretable impatience and excitability in the population 
—these are the chief factors which combine to keep France in 
a perpetual seethe of revolution. But we cannot disguise from 
ourselves that this is only the verification of the presence of certain 
phenomena; it is not accounting for their presence. For such a 
recurrent effect—the constant instability of France—there must be 
a permanent cause. 

VOL. XVI. N.S. c 
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Modern France cannot be understood without reference to the 
Revolution, as the Revolution cannot be understood without reference 
to Old France. Speculatively considered, the Great Revolution has 
been adequately estimated to this extent—that the immediate good 
and evil it wrought have been pretty accurately measured. The 
atrocities of the Terror on the one hand, and the beneficent principles 
of ’89 on the other, are pretty fairly taken note of. It has been of 
late hoped with a fervent hope, by liberal spirits, that the atrocities 
and their effects were ephemeral, and the beneficent principles were 
permanent; and this is in a sense true. The peasantry possess the 
land; the people enjoy the Code Civil; and the France of our day is 
indeed a happy country, in spite of her political unrest, compared 
with the attenuated nation which grovelled under the horrors of the 
Taille, the Corvée, and the Gabelle. But this relative improve- 
ment is apt to blind us to the fact, that in the midst of all the good 
wrought by the Revolution is hidden a deep and permanent evil—an 
evil so intense that it may yet become an equivalent set-off to the 
good. That evil is the revolutionary method applied to politics, and 
accepted by the whole population and all parties as the one method 
which they know and value. That method is essentially the method 
of despotism, as distinguished from the method of liberty : to compel 
adhesion and conformity, not to deserve them or persuade them ; to 
impose autocratically doctrines and institutions more or less sound or 
chimerical as indisputable dogmas not to be questioned under the 
gravest penalties ; to throw away the whole substance of practical 
freedom for its shadow represented in some symbol, phrase, or 
shibboleth as vague, worthless, and meaningless as the day-dream of 
a medizval theologian. 

I proceed to mention one or two of the most salient of the evils 
proceeding from the Revolution: the list could be easily largely 
increased. 

The first evil is the abstract, absolute spirit in which Frenchmen 
generally approach political questions. It has often been noticed 
that French politics savour rather more of the closet than the 
market-place—that the habits, merits, and defects of the Uittérateur 
predominate in their statesmen to the exclusion of the perhaps 
coarser, but more useful, qualities gained in the practical conduct of 
public affairs. But this is not all. De Tocqueville has pointed out, 
in a well-filled chapter, how the propagation of the republican doctrines 
partook largely of a religious or theological character; and this cha- 
racter is still visible at the present hour in current events. Political 
opinions in France are not so much opinions—conclusions drawn 
from experience as to the expediency of measures with a view to the 
public good—but faiths, real creeds, held and preached with ardour 
or even fanaticism, and refusing compromise or conciliation, like 
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their theological congeners. Men are Republicans, Monarchists, 
Socialists"in France, as they are Wesleyans, Baptists, and Ritualists 
in England. Hence all attempts to progressively modify an existing 
order of things are rejected with energy and indignation. The wish 
is not to improve the actual system, whatever it may be, but to 
replace it entirely by a new one, which springs forth Minerva-like 
from the party which gets hold of power. The French have a 
rooted distrust in remedial measures, in slow but persistent efforts to 
heal the wounds of society. ‘‘ Les petites réformes sont les pires 
ennemis des grandes,” they say. They prefer revolution. 

That this stiffness of temper, this doctrinaire stubbornness of 
intellect, are direct legacies from the Great Revolution, cannot be 
doubted. The French made their great revolt under the impulse of 
those abstract metaphysical principles which excited such un- 
measured scorn in Burke. But it could not have been otherwise at 
that time, and Burke, when he sneered at the “chaff and rags, and 
paltry blurred shreds of paper about the rights of man,” was neither 
just nor profound. Legislation @ priori was the only legislation 
possible in 1789. If the French had not claimed the rights of man, 
what rights were they to claim? Frenchmen, as such, had never had 
rights. A favoured class had privileges. The Third Estate, said 
Sieyés, was nothing, and wished to be something; but it could not 
point to an epoch in history when it had had something of which 
it was arbitrarily deprived. Thus the course of the revolution was 
logically predestined and condemned from the first to work from a 
political point of view in unreal matter. 

But why, it may be fairly asked, has this state of things to a large 
extent continued? Why have not time and experience produced 
their accustomed effects, correcting errors and leading men to for- 
sake a path proved to be wrong? The answer is, that the revolu- 
tionary method is still in full sovereignty, and it is well known that 
no feat is harder, whether in philosophy or in practical life, than to 
change a method which has become rooted in the mind. Its failure 
to produce the desired results is never attributed to it. It mattered 
nothing to the alchymists that they never succeeded in transmuting 
metals—that no one ever had succeeded. They worked away with 
sublime patience, perfectly satisfied that one day they would succeed. 
So the French are nothing daunted by their repeated failures to 
establish liberty, or the republic, or any fixed thing in politics, by 
the method they have adopted: they are persuaded it has failed 
through some fault in the process—that more care another time will 
give them all they want. So government after government is 
cashiered with swift anger, and the whole experiment is begun over 
again. These are not changes of party, but of system, of principles. 

The repeated revolutions have at-last brought about such a complete 
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solution of all political continuity in France that no one hopes for 
stability, no one believes in it. You may notice that it is hardly 
ever the status quod, anxious as it may be, which is the chief source 
of alarm. The question always is, “ What is to follow the present 
state of things?” This chilly dread of a coming change was not 
absent even during the most settled days of the Empire. I have 
been assured, by an old official of Napoleon III., that as far back 
as 1856, when the external splendour and solidity of the Empire 
impressed all Europe, those behind the scenes were asking them- 
selves, with thoughtful care, “ How long is all this to last?” The 
prestige of government is largely destroyed. The holders of office, 
be they who they may, are looked upon only as adroit adventurers 
who have succeeded in securing their day of luck, but whom nobody 
takes seriously as permanent chiefs. But observe the effect of this 
incessant change in the public mind and the conduct of public 
affairs. As party after party succeeds in grasping for a moment 
the reins of power, it works energetically to make up for lost time, 
and for the time which it expects to lose soon again: it excludes 
rigorously from all posts of emolument and power everybody who 
does not belong to it. The proceeding is not to be severely blamed, — 
being dictated as it is by motives of prudence and self-preservation, 
and a natural gratitude to supporters who have been staunch in 
evil days. But the result, salutary from a party point of view, is 
disastrous to the country. It is not only that the sweets of office 
are withheld from all but the adherents of the actual holders of 
power, but the training, discipline, and knowledge of public life 
are withheld also. A change of régime in France brings always a 
new set of utterly untried men into office, and their inexperience is 
their least defect. Coming suddenly into power, after years of 
hopeless opposition, they do not assume it with the deliberation of 
responsible statesmen, but rather in the character of exasperated 
theorists, hot with impatience to put in practice the dreams and 
utopias they have been concocting during years of seclusion or exile. 
To make as clean a sweep of the work of their predecessors as cir- 
cumstances will allow—to obliterate their name and memory when 
it can be done, beginning, of course, with a rebaptism of streets and 
public monuments—to harass the country by urging it in a direction 
contrary to that in which it has hitherto gone—to unflinchingly put in 
practice abstract doctrines unknown to, or condemned by, experience— 
to make light of obstacles, and to crush opposition,—such is govern- 
ment by the revolutionary method, and a careful reproduction of the 
precedents set by the Great Revolution. 

Secondly, as regards equality. The French passion for equality 
is above suspicion. Out of the three words which constitute the 
famous device—“ Liberty, equality, fraternity,” it alone can be said 
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to have had success. As for liberty, it has been made light of; and 
of fraternity, the less said the better. But equality—it has been and 
is a true Idol of the Tribe in France. Even Frenchmen of genius, 
like charming old Michelet, speak of it with a spasm of emotion 
which has the oddest effect. They do in very deed think that the 
love of equality is an especial prerogative of their countrymen, 
entitling them to a place apart among mankind. M. Michelet, after 
charging the English with a satanical spirit of pride, says, “ Not 
one of them would wish for equality. They are all aristocratical in 
heart. This prodigious hard-heartedness is a terrible spectacle.” 
Now, it is unnecessary to adjudicate between the respective merits or 
defects of English pride and French vanity. Relinquishing that 
inquiry to the moral philosopher, we can historically explain the 
French passion for equality by a most legitimate origin from wounded 
vanity. For centuries the old monarchy of France stimulated the 
vanity of its subjects by every irritant in its power. It ruled, that 
is to say, it corrupted, by privileges granted to classes, to corpora- 
tions, to individuals—privileges the most invidious, the most exas- 
perating that human malice could invent. The self-love of the 
people, that is of the vast majority of the French nation, was pro- 
foundly outraged, wounded past forgiveness; and, as Madame de 
Staél says, the wounded self-love of a people does not leave a transi- 
tory scar,—it suggests the desire to inflict death. In any case, this 
passion has been kindled in the hearts of the French people—a 
passion fierce and voracious, which will not be appeased. The old 
régime sowed the seed, but the Revolution tended and reared the 
plant, soaking its root with the blood of aristocrats and privileged 
persons. And there it is, the most stalwart tree on French soil. 
We have to take note of its influence. 

We can afford to smile at Hébert, when he says that “ church 
steeples are against the principle of equality: I insist on their 
demolition.” But when Saint Just declares, in full Convention, 
after the tragic fate of the Girondins, “‘ No man has a right to be 
either virtuous or famous in your presence. A free people and a 
National Assembly are not made to admire anybody. The revolu- 
tion had created (in the Girondins) a patriciat of fame,”—then we 
begin to see the head and shoulders of the monster who is rising out 
of the ground. We see how a natural indignation, excited by an 
odious and undeserved superiority conferred by arbitrary power, has 
passed into a hatred of all superiority, even when conferred by 
nature, and sanctioned by the capacity of rendering the most 
precious services to humanity. 

To the perverted passion for equality may be, in large measure, 
ascribed the constant degeneration of liberal movements into licence 
and anarchy. The chiefs who begin them are obeyed and respected 
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only till the moment of victory. During the battle their authority 
appears supreme. But, as soon as the day is won, their prestige and 
influence vanish. They are immediately tripped up by followers who 
accuse them of the double crime of lukewarmness in the cause of the 
people and of ambitious schemes of personal aggrandisement. Their 
past services and sacrifices in the popular cause are forgotten in a 
moment. As Saint Just said, they constitute an aristocracy of 
renown which wounds the sensitive spirit of equality. This is why 
revolutions in France consume men with such frightful rapidity. 
Leaders have no sooner risen than they begin to fall. Their 
pretention to remain veritable leaders is treated as an insolence not 
to be endured. They are promptly flung aside as instruments which 
have served their turn, and new chiefs immediately arise in their 
own ranks prepared to lead the assault this time against them. As 
Quinet says, the crowd always sees too prominent leaders fall with a 
secret pleasure more or less keen. Their dominion has become 
irksome from the hour of success, and their dismissal, or worse, is 
welcomed as a gratifying tribute to the principle of equality. Chiefs ! 
What are chiefs for, except to obey their followers? <“ Iis sont nos 
chefs, il faut bien qu’ils nous obéissent.” How disastrously this temper 
corrupts both leaders and followers can hardly be conceived. The 
former are well aware how precarious is their tenure of authority. 
They are forced—being human—to have recourse to more or less 
dubious expedients to retain it. The latter manifest no generous 
loyalty to their leading men, and lend a willing ear to calumniators 
interested in their fall. Hence the reason that no liberal movement 
in France can ever be held in hand; that a liberal movement always 
seems like the letting out of waters which threaten general ruin. 
Especially is this spirit injurious through eliminating sober and 
thoughtful men from the liberal cause, and handing over the leader- 
ship of that cause to reckless dare-devils whose conscience resides in 
the last shout of the mob. It is unneeded to adduce evidence of a 
fact which is written in letters as large as France all over the First 
Revolution. All the first inaugurators of that revolt were repudiated 
with contumely; many were put to death. - The Constitutionalists, 
the Girondins, the Dantonians, Lafayette, Bailly, Madame Roland, 
Danton, to name only a few of the loftiest spirits, were pursued 
with execration to exile or the scaffold. Well might the great heart 
of Danton rise in withering scorn as he went to the guillotine with 
Camille Desmoulins, and saw the faces of the insensate crowd mocking 
hisagony. ‘Reste donc tranquille, et laisse 1a cette vile canaille,” he 
said to his friend. Is this evil spirit gone out of France? Alas! no. 
The voice of the aged and undaunted Delescluze during the Commune, 
who, whatever we may think of his doctrines, had suffered long and 
much in the cause of the people, had no more weight than that of 
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the first upstart who chose to beard him. And the heroic and 
devoted Rossel, what was his portion? Impeachment. The Commune 
decreed his arrest and mise en accusation by a vote which only 
wanted two voices of unanimity. He, as a true leader, would not 
obey—an offence not to be forgiven. 

The only other evil legacy of the Revolution which I can notice 
in this imperfect survey is the lamentable hostility which has been 
created between the principles of liberty and the old faith of Europe, 
in consequence of the profoundly antichristian sentiments of the 
chief actors in the great revolt of ’89. It is a true misfortune that 
infidelity has become almost synonymous with a love of freedom and 
progress, and Christian belief almost identical with retrograde and 
illiberal tendencies. The schism is regretable on all grounds. It 
ought to be especially regretted by the friends of progress, as it has 
vastly increased the difficulties of their task, already sufficiently great, 
and it has carried into civil strife a large measure of the peculiar 
rancour which is a well-known characteristic of religious dispute. We 
have to recollect, whatever impatient philosophers may think or 
wish to the contrary, that Christianity is still a long way from 
being dead in the world. It is beyond question sorely wounded ; its 
energies are curtailed, the scope of its action is narrowed. But it is 
capable of making a good fight yet, and the more it is driven to bay 
the more fiercely it will fight. To array against the cause of free- 
dom all the vast influence which it still possesses, is, to say the least, 
a step of questionable policy, and to multiply your enemies tenfold. 
Especially will this be apparent if we reflect on the profoundly 
socialist character of a certain side of the Christian religion. It is 
idle to tell us that St. Paul endorsed slavery, and that Christian 
ecclesiastics have constantly shown themselves stubborn adversaries 
of progress. Organized church corporations have done so, in that 
resembling most corporations which have been rich and powerful. 
But Wilberforce and his colleagues, we must admit, were Christians ; 
and the noble men and women in America who, in our day, deter- 
mined at all costs to free the slave were Christians also. Texts may 
be found in the Bible to support almost any cause, that of liberty 
included ; and while many men, and still more women, yet cling to 
the Bible, to make a present of them all to your political foes is to 
court danger and defeat. How many of the liberal leaders to whom 
England owes so much in this century have been fanatical infidels or 
infidels at all? Were Dr. Arnold and Mr. Cobden infidels? It 
may be said that Mr. Cobden was a phenomenon which could not 
have appeared in France; that either his radicalism would have 
swallowed up his Christianity, or his Christianity would have 
overcome his radicalism; and the remark is quite true. But. who 
does not see that either way we should have been the losers ? Cobden’s 
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battle with the obstructive landowners was severe enough as it was. 
How would it have been had he found an enemy in every pious 
soul who clung to the faith of his or her fathers? On the other 
supposition, that his religion had got the better of his politics, could 
English liberalism have well spared such a chief? Would not the 
cause of the poor and the suffering have had much to fear if his 
“unadorned eloquence,” tenacity of will, and lofty singleness of 
purpose had been thrown into the opposite scale ? 

Of the Revolution it may be said that it deserves only a small 
portion of either the good or the evil which have been spoken of it. 
It was an inopportune outbreak, inevitable if you will, but essentially 
damaging to liberty and progress. The superstitious awe with which 
certain of the liberal school in France and England regard it as a 
sort of divine era, which could not be advanced or delayed, a 
miraculous birth predestined through all time, inspires me with no 
respect. The Revolution was the signal for wide-spread reaction all 
over Europe. This is generally attributed to its atrocities, and 
beyond question their effect was great in the direction supposed. 
But, had they been absent, the result would not have been very 
different. In no order of speculation was the preparation sufficient 
to justify the tremendous plunge made by France in 1789. That 
plunge was prompted by passion, by anguish, by unutterable misery. 
I grant that, and say again it could not be helped. But, like most 
acts of passion, it was done without the needed forethought. France 
made a sudden dash, so to speak, at the new era, with outfit inadequate 
to carry her a few paces along the new and perilous way. She 
stormed destructively against the past, but with no equipment with 
which to face the dangers of the future. Has not our previous 
review proved so much ?—is not France still locked in a death-grip 
precisely with those enemies whom it was the object of her revolu- 
tion to extirpate? Priestcraft and tyranny are still her foes, as 
they were in ’92. The Revolution occurred either too soon or too 
late. Had it taken place earlier—had the French been able to found 
civil freedom in a more primitive epoch, say at the last peaceable 
meeting of the States-General in 1614, when the population was still 
Christian,—they would have been able also to isolate the political 
problem from the perturbations resulting from the religious and 
social problems. Had the Revolution been delayed, it might have 
been immensely mitigated, or even wholly avoided. Emancipation 
was in full march when the Revolution stopped it short. France 
was making rapid strides in knowledge, wealth, and well-being. 
The decay of old faiths was going on apace: their chosen guardians 
had grown lukewarm in their defence. Another Turgot might have, 
most probably would have, arisen, and have found a king to stand 
by him in reforming the monarchy, as Richelieu found Louis XIII. 
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to stand by him in erecting it into a despotism. And the new era 
might have dawned upon a world unconscious of the evils it had 
escaped, and which we have been born to witness. 


Ill. 


My practical conclusion is, that the chances of a free parliamentary 
republic getting rooted in France are small. The situation does not 
comport freedom, nor does it comport government by discussion. The 
knot is too entangled to be unravelled by the written or spoken 
word. Swift, silent, and persistent action can alone hope to untie it— 
action-directed by aclear mind, resolute will, and complete singleness 
of purpose. France cannot yet dispense with the strong man to 
rule her; she cannot even venture to lay aside the revolutionary 
method entirely and suddenly, fraught with evil as that method is, 
and tending always to perpetuate itself. She is not the only 
patient who has found it impossible to give up an injurious régime, 
even after that régime has been convicted of being one of the chief 
causes of disease. But a commencement may be made; the evil 
course may be lessened by degrees, and the strength of the sufferer 
carefully nursed. I mean that; on peril of her life, France must 
forbear revolutions—must resolve to amend her governments, not to 
destroy them the moment they displease her or disappoint her. This 
constant throwing down of institutions is pulverizing all the square- 
hewn stones with which a solid political fabric can be built. She 
will soon dispose of. nothing but rubble. A generation or two more 
of this perpetual unrest must bring France down to the condition of 
a Spanish-American republic. It is an ill symptom when govern- 
ment is regarded with an abiding contempt by all but those too 
obviously interested to make their adhesion of any value ; and this 
symptom is threatening to declare itself in France. One of the 
most noble and salutary emotions of human nature, that of heartfelt, 
generous loyalty to honoured chiefs, is becoming too rare there. A 
government is apt to find acceptance only from that dubious class 
whose friendship and gratitude are of the well-known kind which 
consists in a lively sense of favours to come, and to meet among the 
rest of the population with deference and respect carefully pro- 
portioned to the length and weight of the lash it is seen to wield. 

It would be unseemly in a foreigner to dwell on a topic on which 
the French are accustomed to debate at much length ; I mean the 
alleged increasing corruption of public life. The levity with which 
charges of corruption against public men are circulated and believed 
is distressing. I prefer to ascribe it to the exasperation of party 
spirit, rather than to a real foundation in fact. It seems certain, 
however, that the corruption of the government of Louis Philippe, 
which seemed monstrous to contemporaries, was vastly exceeded by 
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that of the Empire; and the Empire lasted long, and had time to 
strike deep roots. The solution of all these difficulties must be left 
to the purer mind and conscience of France—to the valiant, upright 
men of whom we may not doubt she has still good store. 

As regards the immediate future, no sensible person would risk 
a prophecy. It is becoming daily more clear that the danger of a 
Bonapartist reaction is not the chimerical fancy it was only recently 
supposed. The danger consists not in the attractiveness of the 
young pretender, but in the fact that Bonapartism is a vast system, 
an enormous joint-stock company formidably armed by knowledge, 
training, and a numerous personnel for the exploitation of France. 
It has grouped around its banner all the sinister interests in the 
country. These interests are more numerous and better disciplined 
for resistance, or even for aggression, than they have been in past 
times. Their power is great, and they know it. They dispose 
largely of the army, entirely of the police, and the bureaucracy 
is theirs. At the same time they know that they are gravely 
threatened, and they are not likely to stick at trifles. If the party 
of revolution has its precedents of triumph, so has the party of 
reaction. The successes of Vendémiaire, of June, of December, and 
May, are not forgotten. The effect of grape-shot and shell on the 
human body are well known. The freedom of France lies naked 
and unarmed before its foes, who are armed cap-a-pie. They are 
so strong that they could dispense with massacre, if they liked. 
Macmahon has only to give a few bangs on his big drum to drive 
away every vestige of liberty underground or across the seas. What 
will occur, even in the next twenty-four hours, no man can tell; but 
we should be hasty in concluding even yet that the Bonapartist 
dynasty has been finally excluded from the French throne. 

James Correr Morison. 








WINCKELMANN.' 
Ill. 


Ir was on the 20th of September, 1755, that Winckelmann set out 
for Italy, with a young Jesuit for his companion, lodging mostly on 
the road in houses belonging to the Company of Jesus. He was 
astonished at the beauty of the’scenery in the Tyrol, and at its 
“frightfully beautiful mountains.” He was at first in raptures with 
Venice, but his “admiration for it soon cooled.” After a stormy 
passage and a five days’ rest at Bologna at the house of the Bianconi 
family—the court physician having warmly recommended him to his 
brother, with the remark that he was a buon galantuomo da bosco e da 
riviera, “for whom anything was good enough, and that it was not 
necessary to go out of his way for him”—he pursued his way 
along the coast of the Adriatic, together with a tolerably numerous 
set of fellow-travellers, who joined him at Ancona; at any rate, 
sufficient company for them to pass their evenings agreeably, a 
“ Bohemian Carmelite playing the violin, and others dancing when 
the wine happened to be good. It seemed passing strange to the 
Italians to see us Germans drink so freely.” Everywhere on the 
road he was struck by the “ misery, poverty, and dirt which reigned 
in all the inns, and got worse and worse as I approached Rome.” 
At length, after two months’ journey, he reached the city of his 
dreams on the 18th of November, 1755. The impression he received 
was even greater than he had anticipated. ‘All is as nothing 
compared to Rome,” he exclaims; ‘“ you cannot imagine to yourself 
the hundredth part of it. . . I-have become smaller than I was when 
I exchanged the school for the Count’s library. . . I believe I have 
come to Rome,” he adds, full of presentiment, “in order to open the 
eyes of such as may come here after me.” And he kept his 
promise so effectually that he even opened those of the Italians 
themselves, who had not either “ imagined a hundredth part of what 
was there.” 

Nevertheless, as is the case with most foreigners, the first year 
elapsed without his having penetrated into Italian society. He lived 
near Trinita dei Monti, in the quarter inhabited by strangers; saw 
hardly any save foreigners’ society, and was in fact, on the whole, 
more struck by Rome’s defects than by its charms. His letters 
abound in humoristic descriptions of Roman manners and customs 
as viewed from their least commendable side—descriptions full of 
life, in which he indulges in complaint of everything that is new 


(1) Concluded from the previous Number. 
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to him, after the usual fashion of his countrymen when they first 
find themselves separated from their sauerkraut and their stove. 
This vein of ill-humour, however, was not of long duration—it never 
is with really artistic natures—and he soon began to feel that his 
instincts had not deceived him in urging him, as birds of passage 
are driven by theirs, to go in quest ‘of more genial climes. This 
instinct, which irresistibly drives the half-starv ved privat- -docent to 
Italy, and gives him strength to impose upon himself long years of 
hardship and privation in ‘the hope of one day making a pilgrimage 
over the Alps, is after all but the very same thirst after sunshine 
and an older civilisation which led Alaric’s Goths to the Roman 
Campagna. Many such men take root in this soil, which is not 
without its allurements, and find themselves unable to leave it again ; 
a species of contemplative epicurism takes possession of them, and 
makes them henceforth lead a sort of intellectual lazzarone-life—a 
life freed from all vain desires and sterile agitation, an ideal existence 
which is shocked by no inconvenient reality. Others return to their 
hyperborean country, bringing with them a luminous remembrance 
to light up the grey twilight of their frozen sky for evermore ; others, 
still, have quaffed the enchantress’ charmed potion, and can no longer 
resist the gentle desires which draw them periodically back to her. 
Very few among them care to have anything to do with the Italy of 
the living ; still fewer to mingle with Italian life, to take their place, 
and to play an active part in it, as Winckelmann did, who adopted 
the customs and language of the country, espoused its passions and 
interests, or at least did not shrink from coming in contact with 
Italian life in passions and interests—sought his friendships, his 
advantages and honours there, and, in short, became an Italian. 

He did not however enter into Italian life to this extent all 
at once. The first year of his stay in Italy was, so to say, 
mere prolongation of his Dresden existence ; it was almost exclu- 
sively passed in the society of artists, Germans for the most part, 
and was nearly entirely devoted to reconnoitring expeditions within 
and without the city, and in visiting antiquitiesand museums. True, 
it was no longer modest Dresden, but inexhaustible Rome which 
had to be explored. He hurried through palaces and villas, mixed 
with the people, and took part in their pastimes, slightly turning his 
back upon the libraries, and mostly preferring a glass of good 
Orvieto and free conversation to the study of dusty old parchments. 
At that time it was not yet the custom to imprison noble works of art 
within the walls of galleries, as is the case in our own days. Niobe 
and her children still adorned the farther end of the great avenue 
of the garden belonging to the Villa Medici; and the grounds 
surrounding the neighbouring Villa Borghese were not yet deprived 
of their statues. It was still possible to make discoveries while 
strolling in the shrubberies of Villa Ludovisi; and Winckelmann, 
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who, by-the-bye, was once in great danger of being crushed by a 
Minerva he happened to be looking at in these very grounds, 
actually did find there the celebrated colossal Juno, now the 
principal ornament of that glorious place. The garden itself still 
preserved unimpaired its grand physiognomy, and the Belvedere 
still gave shelter to its Olympian inhabitants. 

And what a cicerone our historian found in Raphael Mengs, then 
enjoying the reputation of being the greatest artist in Europe! 
Mengs, already “first painter to the King of Poland,” although 
eleven years younger than Winckelmann, had lived in Rome since 
the age of eighteen, and had been named member of the Accademia 
di S. Luca three years before, of which he was one day to be the 
“prince.” Two years after he became professor at the School of 
Painting on the Capitol, and finally first painter to the King of 
Spain. He was twenty-seven at the time he first became intimate 
with Winckelmann, but the precocious artist had reflected very 
differently upon art, and acquired a very different knowledge of 
the great masters from that of his disciple. In fact, Mengs became 
Winckelmann’s teacher in a far higher degree than Oeser, and the 
disciple allowed himself to be completely overawed by his master’s 
premature superiority. Even ten years later on, when he had quite 
freed himself from this powerful influence, he declared that what he 
most esteemed in Mengs was not so much “the greatest painter of 
his time and in his branch,” as “the geometrical, metaphysical, 
original head.” Winckelmann entered into the closest intimacy 
with him; he passed most part of his time at his house, in his 
studio, at his table, and with his amiable wife, treasuring every word 
from his lips, as did all the French, English, Spanish, and German 
artists who flocked around this celebrated painter. He often had 
to arm himself with patience, for intercourse, though at all times 
instructive, was not always the easiest of matters with the hypo- 
chondriac. Mengs’s conversation, less plastic and less vivid in 
its colouring than is generally the case with talented artists, had 
something abstract, theoretical, and argumentative, so that at times 
the parts seemed reversed, the critic seeing by intuition, while the 
artist analyzed and defined. “I am fortunate enough to have won 
his friendship,” wrote Mengs himself about Winckelmann, “and we 
pass many agreeable hours together. He supplies me with his 
knowledge; and when he grows tired I begin to develop my ideas 
on art, the exquisite beauties, elevated thoughts, and deep science of 
the ancient masters, and then again he is just as edified as I am 
when listening to him.” The two friends were in the habit of 
speaking Italian together in these conversations on Monte Pincio, 
which soon became celebrated throughout Italy. Winckelmann was 
generally considered—and not without reason—as the one of the pair 
who received more than he gave. “This antiquarian (Winckel- 
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mann) only saw through his eyes” (those of Mengs), said Mariette ; 
and Fiissli, still more severe than the Frenchman, maintained that 
Winckelmann was but the “parasite feeding on the fragments 
which fell from Mengs’s conversation or tablets.” D’Azara, Bianconi, 
and others said as much, and mediocrity, ever ready to take advan- 
tage of discoveries of this kind, in order to disparage the merits of 
genius, did all it could to give credit to the assertion—a process it 
readily repeated forty years later with regard to Schiller and 
Géthe. To minds familiar with the genesis of ideas it is well 
known that there must have been reciprocity in all such cases, and 
that the fact that a writer or thinker has derived an impulse from 
without does not in the least diminish his own value, as every one 
in a greater or less degree must at some time have been influenced 
by others. 

His descriptions of the Belvedere statues, however, in his “ History 
of Art,” although still written under the same influence, show that 
it was not long ere he learned to see with his own eyes. They date 
from the second and third years of his residence in Rome, and 
already prove that their author had created a method of his own 
entirely’ unknown to Mengs—the method, if I may call it so, of 
second artistic creation. Still, while rising to the loftiest heights of 
criticism, Winckelmann never loses sight of detail. His work “On 
the Way to complete Fragments of Antique Sculpture,” a writing 
of pure erudition and criticism, dates from the same year as the 
descriptions. This pamphlet directed against all modern art—for 
such it was in truth—was also a strong invective against savans, and 
more especially against philologists, the violence of which left nothing 
to be wished for. The moral of this treatise may be resumed in 
Winckelmann’s own words, which already show the point of view 
at which he was ultimately to stop. ‘Modern artists are asses 
compared with the ancients, whose finest works we do not even 
possess. I will give youarule. Never admire a modern sculptor’s 
work. You would be amazed were you to place the best productions 
of our modernitd, and which undoubtedly are here, by the side of 
second-rate sculpture of the ancients.” 

It was not before the close of the year 1756 that Winckelmann, 
who till then had hardly known a single Italian, prevented as he had 
been “ by his difficulty in speaking the language, and also slightly 
by his economy,” began to come into contact with Roman society, 
which he very soon found out to be worth knowing and studying. 
“If you would know mankind, here is the place to do it: heads of 
the greatest talent, men highly gifted, beauties of a grand character 
such as the Greeks used to imagine them; in short, men of truth, 
grandeur, and integrity for him who knows how to discover them: 
And as in other states and republics liberty is but @ mere shadow 
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compared with what it is in Rome (which will most likely seem 
paradoxical to you), here there is another way of thinking also. 
True, people of this stamp care little for the strangers who run about 
Rome!” 

The first among these “ highly gifted men of great talent’ whose 
acquaintance Winckelmann made was Giacomelli, the Hellenist, a 
Tuscan prelate, who appears to have possessed all the delicacy of his 
race and his profession. It had occurred to an old painter in the 
habit of frequenting Mengs’s house, that it might be well to bring 
these two great savans together ; so he had taken Winckelmann to the 
library of Borgo Vecchio, where, according to Italian custom, the 
learned ecclesiastic was wont to pass an hour or two every evening. 
The German was amazed at the depth, the accuracy, and the extent 
of knowledge, still more at the refinement of taste, elegance, and 
absence of all pedantry, he found in a man of such prodigious erudi- 
tion, and forthwith writes of him in the most enthusiastic terms to 
his friends in Germany as one “before whom I must e’en draw in 
my sails.” No one knew or relished Aristophanes—his humour 
quite as much as his poetry—more keenly than this old prelate. 
His translations of AZschylos and Sophocles were esteemed *master- 
pieces. Winckelmann derived the greatest enjoyment from the 
society of the jovial old man, who would sing songs of his youth to 
him, while he accompanied himself on the clavi-cembalo—for the 
good abbé had been fond of music, gambling, jolly companionship, 
and good cheer in his younger days—and introduced him to learned 
Roman society, for which he himself had a profound disdain. Gia- 
comelli wished to present his new acquaintance to his old friend the 
Cardinal Passionei, whose library passed for the first in Rome; but 
Winckelmann, remembering the originally brilliant and subsequently 
shabby offers which this prince of the Church had formerly made 
him through Father Rauch, declined the proposal. He only con- 
sented after having been received by the Pope, which event gave 
him importance in Rome, and did not allow of his future patron’s 
treating him as an inferior. The prelate, who had the reputation of 
being a violent and irascible temper—he was known by the name 
of “Cardinal Scanderbeg,” or “The Pacha of Fossombrone ”— 
received him with “extreme politeness,” immediately invited him to 
dinner, and soon made an intimate of him, taking him home in his 
cardinal’s coach whenever he dined with him. Needless to say that 
the library of the Consulta, where the Cardinal dwelt, in his quality 
of Secretary of the Briefs, was henceforth thrown open to Winckel- 
mann at all hours—an honour of which no Roman could boast. 

Passionei was. generally looked upon as the probable successor of 
Benedict XIV. (Lambertini); and the Holy Father, “who made a 
jest of the whole world, and, everf-at that advanced age, had not yet 
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given up playing the fool,” very naturally detested his presumptive 
successor ; while Passionei most likely shared the opinion “ of all 
Rome, which is sighing for a new pope, for this one has lived too 
long for any one, especially for the cardinals.” Still, there was not 
much to be feared on the part of a man who abhorred the Jesuits, 
read Pascal’s “‘ Provinciales” every day, and had made enemies of 
all the members of the conclave by his evil tongue. 

It was about fourteen months after his arrival in Rome that 
Winckelmann left the ghetto of the foreigners and his German 
painters for the Italian quarter. In order to do so he had once more 
to resign his ‘‘ glorious freedom,” and again to take a master. The 
Seven Years’ War, which had just broken out, seemed destined to ruin 
the Saxon court for ever, upon which Winckelmann, as well as 
Mengs, was entirely dependent. The latter went to Naples, whence 
he had received large orders. Winckelmann, divided between the 
pain of seeing “ the misery of his true country,” as he called Saxony, 
and the fear of losing his pension, remembered his friend the 
nuncio, Cardinal Archinto, who had since returned from his northern 
exile, and been named Governor of Rome three years before. Imme- 
diately -after he arrived Winckelmann had visited him; but, in 
spite of all the caresses which the prelate lavished upon him upon 
this occasion, he had left the audience saying to himself, “I cannot 
help it:-I will live and die a free man.” Archinto had since 
obtained the red hat, and the Pope, who was fond of him, even made 
him his Secretary of State. The new cardinal kept, as premier, 
what he had promised as a diplomatist and head of the police, and 
thoroughly justified the universal enthusiasm which greeted his 
appointment by his zeal, integrity, and intelligence. It was gene- 
rally believed that he could not fail to have the tiara in the next 
conclave—that lottery in which all Rome, lay as well as ecclesi- 
astical, took part. To Winckelmann, therefore, it was of paramount 
importance to have his converter’s patronage ; still, it was hard for 
him to have to knock at a door which he had neglected for so long. 
His friend Giacomelli volunteered to make the first awkward ad- 
vances for him. The cardinal was delighted; took good care, 
however, not to offer any salary, and limited himself to inviting 
Winckelmann to come and live with him at the Cancelleria. “I 
waited for some time for other proposals to be made 
seeing that nothing followed, and I only had caresses given me, 
while I heard how the cardinal was boasting of the German savant, 
the great Hellenist, who was to be his librarian, I let things remain 
as they were for months.” Meantime the good Elector of Saxony 
had found means to send his pensioner the half-year’s salary due to 
him of one hundred thalers, in spite of his straitened circumstances ; 
for it must be remembered that he had been driven from his 
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dominions. Winckelmann took advantage of this circumstance 
immediately to play a clever trick. ‘“ As soon as I had money, and 
without letting the Cardinal know it, I volunteered to come and 
dwell in his palace without remuneration and take charge of his 
books, in order to show him my way of thinking, and to be the 
obliger rather than the obliged How happy I am not to 
have to ask for anything ! ” 

He then went to reside in the famous palace built by Bramante, 
where he had five saloons and five rooms—and what rooms !—assigned 
to him for his personal use, and assumed the title of Bibliotecario di 
Sua Eminensa il Cardinal Segretario di Stato. He never, however, 
could succeed in placing himself upon the same footing of familiarity 
with the minister as with old Passionei. Nor is Archinto to be 
blamed in the least, for he behaved towards his librarian like a true 
gentleman, while holding him at a certain distance, according to 
his own natural impulse and to the requirements of his position. 
Winckelmann was always complaining, often showed his ill-humour, 
and was even offensive, taking austere republican airs while accepting 
gifts of money from the Cardinal. In a word, he was quite unable 
to hide his dissatisfaction from “the best and most estimable person 
in the whole sacred college,” who had shown him nothing but kind- 
ness, and was constantly rendering him services. Mr. Justi seems 
to us to have shown great perspicacity in attributing this antipathy 
—which it would otherwise be difficult to account for—to the dis- 
agreeable associations called up in the parvenu’s mind by the presence 
of the ex-nuncio. ‘There was a sore place here which could not 
bear touching. No intercourse grows so insupportably distasteful 
in course of time as that which has originated in a shameful, dis- 
creditable, or criminal action.” 

Here was our scholar in the very heart of Roman society, enjoying 
a distinguished reception at its celebrated conversazioni, charmed and 
flattered to frequent learned men of so different a type from those he 
had associated with in his own country. He never ceased till his end 
being struck with the wealth and high rank of the Roman Uiterati. 
“In every other country men of learning teach from their desks or 
in their writings; at Rome they do neither.’ In fact, then as now, 
Italy is perhaps the only country where it is possible to find men of 
eminent talent and surprising erudition who have never made use of 
the printing-press, and whose merits are unknown beyond the pre- 
cincts of their native town. At that time in Rome, moreover, they 
were mostly grands Seigneurs. ‘Cardinals like Passionei give the 
tone here.”?” Winckelmann, in his little abbé’s cloak, was about the 
only foreigner admitted to the literary meetings of these priests, in 
which they were wont to communicate their ideas and discoveries to 
each other, to discuss the latest news, read political and scientific 
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papers ; and he soon began to feel himself quitea Roman. “For 
one satisfied with little, like myself, Rome is a paradise ; and I could 
not leave it without shedding tears,” he wrote already in the spring 
of 1757. He formed intimacies with several of these prelates, 
Jesuits, Franciscans, professors, or librarians, some of whom were 
archxologists, others commentators, and all people whom the author 
of “Le Jeune Anacharsis’’ admired as much as Winckelmann, on 
account of the disinterested zeal with which they cultivated science, 
‘without any view to recompense, without academies, and without 
emulation.” In society such as this, indeed there was something to 
be learnt, and when, as was Winckelmann’s case, there was facility 
as well as a good foundation and much perseverance, no wonder that 
he should write: “I study like a hero (rising ‘at four o’clock in 
the morning) with every possible advantage, and have already 
acquired a good deal, both in knowledge and in wisdom.” It is, 
however, scarcely possible to repress a smile when he adds: “ I have 
always kept the straight road throughout all Roman intricacies, and 
have arrived at a point at which I never expected to arrive 
Humility, modesty, and reserve in speaking, are my rule; still one 
must, if needful, be able to keep up a lively conversation.” 
Winckelmann did not, however, exclusively frequent priests, 
having several opportunities for being introduced to noblemen of 
high rank, among others to the Duke of Cerisano, ambassador to the 
‘King of Naples, who resided near the Cancelleria, in the Palazzo 
Farnese, where, at that time, many of the masterpieces, since trans- 
ferred to the Museo Borbonico, were still to be found. Needless to say 
that the Duke gave him letters of introduction for Naples, where he at 
length decided to go, in February, 1758, after putting off his journey 
no less than eleven times, and after investing 70 scudi in new clothes, 
in order ‘to make a decent appearance there.” Besides the ambas- 
sador’s letters, he took with him several introductions from some of 
the first people in Rome, independently of others given him by the 
Elector for the Queen of Naples, this trip having originally figured 
in the programme of his sojourn in Italy. He happened to be there 
just at the time when Herculaneum was first discovered, and the 
archeologist was commissioned to address letters to the Saxon court 
about these excavations, which kept the attention of Europe in 
suspense nearly as breathless as the marches, countermarches, defeats, 
and victories of the Prussian king. Winckelmann himself reposed 
great hopes in this journey. His fortune depended upon it, and, 
according to his custom, he spared neither necessary steps, nor even 
less indispensable small stratagems, in order to derive from it the 
greatest possible advantage. To read his letters, it would seem as 
though he had not yet lost the habit of serving and bowing his neck 
to the yoke as completely as he would at times have us think: His 
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rodomontades about his noble acquaintances, the familiar terms he 
was on with great folks, the consideration he met with, the dinner- 
parties, the superb dwelling he occupied, the fine clothes, the servants 
by whom he was attended, all had a strong savour of the parvenu 
which lasted till his end, as is proved by every page in his letters. 
However it may have been with regard to these boasts, he certainly 
did succeed in placing himself upon a certain footing at Naples. This 
great city struck him less by the grandeur and beauties of nature 
which surround it, than by the life of its market-places and quays, 
its noise and movement, above all by its human race “ with their 
superb forms, strongly characterized, which appear to be created 
expressly for sculpture.” It would carry us too far, were we to 
follow all “Baron von Winckelmann’s”’ moves upon the slippery 
chessboard of the court of Naples and Neapolitan society. Suffice it, 
therefore, to say that by the time he left this archeological paradise 
he had persuaded himself that he was destined to play an important 
part there, and one day to be the discoverer of a series of Poestums. 
However, in this point he was mistaken, for although he returned 
there several times to bask in the sun under “a Greek sky,” asa 
compensation for not being able to visit the Greece of his dreams, 
these subsequent journeys remained without further, or at any rate 
successful results. The visit he paid to Naples in the year 1762 
suggested his ‘Epistle’ to Briihl upon Herculaneum, which he 
had better never have published; and the enjoyment of his stay 
there in 1764 was marred by a venomous pasquinade, by which 
Neapolitan patriotism sought to revenge itself, in the most abusive 
terms, for the uncompromising criticism which the learned German 
had pronounced in his letters upon the state of Parthenopean science, 
and which had come to the knowledge of the Neapolitan world through 
a French translation. When, after three years’ absence, he again 
returned. there in 1767, he lived exclusively among foreigners, such 
as Sir William Hamilton, Baron Riedesel, &c.; for the natives 
would have nothing to say to the “Goth” who had presumed to 
meddle with their affairs. (cose nostre), in spite of his celebrity. 

On his return from the first of his journeys to Naples, he had 
found Rome in all the excitement of a conclave. The aged Pontiff, 
Lambertini, had just breathed his last, and it was necessary to find 
a successor. Winckelmann had “staked his fortune upon two 
cards:” his patron, [Archinto, and Cardinal Albani, the latter of 
whom he did not as yet know, but anxiously expected would take 
up the affair of Roman excavations with zeal and activity. Here, 
however, he was again deceived in his most sanguine hopes, for the 
choice fell upon Cardinal Rezzonico, who never during his whole 
lifetime did.a single thing for the advancement of archeological 
research. After meditating a trip.to Naples, Sicily, or Greeee, 
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therefore, he soon ended in going to Florence for a time, having 
received a pressing invitation from Baron Stosch, the famous arche- 
ologist, whose collection of intagli, at that time the finest in Europe, 
now forms part of the famous gallery of the Uffizi, in Florence. 
The old baron at once recognised in Winckelmann “the man who 
was to come after him, and was greater than he . . . . he made him 
his spiritual heir.” He, moreover, procured for him the friendship 
of Cardinal Albani, ultimately so decisive for his career. Winckel- 
mann learned a great deal from the aged German antiquarian, who was 
undoubtedly the greatest authority in Europe in such matters, and 
besides, extremely ready to communicate his ideas and his know- 
ledge, albeit not equally liberal with his property. The Baron 
unfortunately died without having even seen Winckelmann, but 
his nephew faithfully carried out his uncle’s last instructions, which 
were that Winckelmann was to catalogue his intagl. Young Stosch 
immediately invited him to spend six months at his palace in 
Florence, and Winckelmann did not wait to be pressed. His new 
friend’s hospitality began by inspiring him with the usual compli- 
mentary effusions of which he was lavish on similar occasions. 
These, however, gave way to complaints of a sentimentally susceptible 
nature, not uncommon in Germany, soon to be followed by equally 
sentimental expressions of regret, especially when his liberal host 
would show his solicitude by a handsome present of wine, for our 
historian was a no less adept at emptying Tuscan flasks than at 
cataloguing Uncle Stosch’s precious collection. He was enchanted 
with Florence, with its landscapes, with its streets and places, which 
at that time still numbered one hundred and sixty statues in the 
open air, most of which now stand imprisoned in the different 
museums and galleries belonging to the town. “This is the finest 
place I ever saw,” he says. He made excursions to the towns, 
villages, and country-houses of that ancient Tuscan land, on which 
three distinct civilisations, two of which are native, have successively 
established themselves one above another. He became very intimate 
with the British minister, Sir Horace Mann, associated largely with 
Florentine aristocratic society, at all times the most cultivated and 
—on the surface at any rate—the most democratic in the world. 
As for learned society, properly speaking, he found it had greatly 
degenerated in that city, once the promised land of academies and 
libraries, and as for Florentine art, more especially architecture and 
sculpture, it ever remained a sealed book to him. He thought he 
could detect an Etruscan spirit even in the works of a Donatello 
and Michael Angelo, a spirit which to him was eminently distasteful, 
and we need hardly remind our readers of his absurd, unjust 
criticisms upon the author of ‘ Moses,” in the ‘ History of Art.” 
On leaving Florence after a stay of six months, he did not return 
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to the Cancelleria. His patron, Cardinal Archinto, had suddenly 
died of paralysis—some said poison—at the beginning of the winter. 
His death merely elicited a selfish regret from his protégé: perdidi 
Jructum longi obsequiit. Still the period of ill-fortune had decidedly 
come to an end for our historian, for he had scarcely learned his 
former protector’s death, when a new one sprang up. “Cardinal 
Albani, the head of all who know antiquity, has spontaneously offered 
me rooms in his palace . . . which I have accepted without hesita- 
tion.” It would have been difficult to find a more convenient 
master than the Cardinal, who made him his librarian without 
requiring him to make “a single stroke of the pen for him or in his 
library ” collected by Clement XI., and containing a remarkable 
collection of engravings and original drawings by great masters. 
Winckelmann took care not to let so agreeable a position escape 
him, and remained in it till his end. This was a very different 
situation from that in the house of the Secretary of State. It was 
not lucrative, it is true, and only brought him in ten scudi a 
month, besides presents; but the apartment at the Quattro Fontane 
was a real jewel; the librarian was at liberty to devote himrelf to 
his personal studies with all desirable freedom, and above all, Car- 
dinal Alexander treated him with as much familiarity as Passionei, 
and with an interest and kindness resembling those of Biinau, finally 
with a tenderness which he never met with on the part of his young 
friends. Clement XI.’s nephew, whose stormy youth had given 
rise to much scandal, and who, colonel of dragoons at nineteen, and 
a cardinal at twenty-nine, had been obliged to dispose of the superb 
Albani collection in order to fulfil his pecuniary obligations, had set 
to work at once, and after a space of twenty-six years had succeeded 
in creating a new gallery of antiquities, which rivalled the first one. 
It was in order to shelter these treasures in a manner worthy of 
them, that he built the celebrated Villa Albani, with the assistance of 
Winckelmann’s advice, which is still admired by all strangers 
visiting Rome. “Iam staying with the greatest of the cardinals, 
the nephew of Clement XI., not as his servant, but in order that my 
patron may say that I belong to him. I am a librarian, but his 
large and splendid library is there only for my own perusal. I am 
alone to enjoy it. Iam spared all work. I merely go out in his 
carriage with the Cardinal. It would be impossible for a friendship 
to be more intimate than ours is; nothing but death could dissolve 
it. Iopen to him the innermost recesses of my heart, and enjoy a 
corresponding confidence on his side.” In the morning he would 
converse with his patron friend, “ whose greatest happiness is to see 
me happy,” while sitting on his bed, about all sorts of things. Not 
a letter of Winckelmann’s without mention of this tender, truly 
touching friendship, which never once belied itself. In this respect 
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he might well say, as in many others: “I regard myself as one of 
those rare mortals who are completely satisfied, and have nothing to 
wish for. Look for others who can say as much from the bottom of 
their hearts!”’ Is it to be wondered at that he exclaimed, “ Now I 
have pitched my tent at Rome for ever ?” 

This time with Albani was the finest in all Winckelmann’s life. 
The society of the artists employed at the villa, that of the Cardinal 
himself, and of the distinguished foreigners who passed through, 
music and the theatre, female intercourse, the happy discoveries 
which coincided with his works, the work itself more than all the 
rest, were so many ever-new sources of serenity and enjoyment. 
Fame, esteem, friendship, easier circumstances, a good table, all com- 
bined to make a second and a happier youth out of the last nine years 
of his life. His health, which had been so shattered during the latter 
part of his stay in Germany, was completely restored. All his letters 
breathe the most entire satisfaction. ‘‘ Post tot discrimind rerum 
tendimus in Latium. You wish to know the story of my life—it is 
very short . . . . M. Plautius Consul, who had triumphed over the 
Illyrians, had these words, Vizit annos novem, put beneath all the 
exploits named on his monument. I should say, I have lived seven 
years ; it was the time I stayed at Rome.” 

Still from time to time complaints were mixed with these expres- 
sions of satisfaction. We cannot take all that he says about absence 
of envy and rivalry literally, and all was not benevolence and 
suavity in his relations with the Italians, whom he often judges 
with great severity. At times, too, he would feel that golden chains 
were still chains, and that ten scudi a month, even with all his 
expenses paid, were far from constituting affluence. Considerations 
such as these therefore disposed him to lend a willing ear to offers 
which came to him from Germany, nor were these invitations to 
Brunswick and Dresden, to which was subsequently added a third to 
Vienna, of small weight in inducing the Holy Father to appoint a 
stranger to the important office of “ President of Antiquities” at 
Rome, which was given to Winckelmann finally in March, 1763. He 
was delighted : “It isthe best place I could have wished for... . . 
I have got more than I deserve, and had ever dreamt of obtaining.” 
This post, however, bringing with it less profit than distinction, his 
patrons again set to work and procured him a second and small 
appointment at the Vatican library, so that with what Cardinal 
Albani gave him he was now relatively well off, having something 
like 5,000 franes (£200) a year, and hardly any expenses beyond 
that of his dress, upon which he bestowed great care, and to which 
he attached considerable importance. Still all this was not sufficient 
to deter him from eagerly accepting a call to the sands of the Mark 
of Brandenburg, situated beneath an inclement sky, to a circle he 
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hated, a life which was odious to him, and occupations with which he 
was thoroughly disgusted ; and all for the sake of some 2,000 thalers 
he hoped to obtain by going there. Nothing can account for this 
step but the desire—natural enough in a parvenu, but unworthy of a 
man of his stamp—to exhibit himself in his present exalted condition 
on the scene of his former misery and humiliation. Fortunately for 
our antiquarian, the great king was stingy, and “one thousand 
thalers”’ seemed to him “ample remuneration for a German,” so 
Winckelmann bade Guichard repeat to him the famous answer of 
the singer, “ Ebbene, faccia cantare il suo generale ?” 

This had been a narrow escape, nevertheless, for our historian. 
. His position in Rome was daily growing more and more influential, 
and he stood upon a footing of complete equality with all that there 
was of eminence there, whether by rank or by personal merit. 
Foreigners sought him out as one of the Roman curiosities, and he 
often added to his usual occupation that of acting as guide to such 
high-born travellers as knew how to manifest their gratitude for 
services rendered. Englishmen on their grand tour were especially 
fond of seeking out Winckelmann, who was alternately annoyed by 
the phlegm and delighted with:the generosity and enterprising 
spirit of these islanders. From the French he held himself at a 
greater distance, preserving too keen a remembrance of the German 
potentates who felt themselves ill at ease when German was spoken, 
and for whom “a French mountebank had more worth than a true 
German.” He was indignant at certain impertinent remarks made 
about the Italians and the overbearing, conceited manners of the mem- 
bers of the French Academy at Rome. Personal contact, however, 
with Frenchmen of real worth and distinction, modified his opinion of 
the nation considerably, and we even find him at last associating on 
intimate terms with some persons of that amiable people which has 
the talents of fascinating and disgusting by turns those foreigners 
who come into contact with them more than any other. He formed 
a close intimacy, besides, with Baron von Riedesel, who became his 
nearest friend after Stosch. The Prince of Brunswick, the future 
‘German Achilles,” nephew to Frederick, and brother to Anna Amalia, 
came to see him, as well as the Prince of Mecklenburg, brother to 
Queen Sophia Charlotte, and the Prince of Dessau, Karl August’s 
noble friend. Winckelmann attached himself more particularly to 
the last-named prince, one of the most remarkable sovereigns in a 
century rich in great princes. ‘I may call him born of the gods, 
for in this noble soul all human virtues are united.” He associated 
with all these princes, or at any rate with those of Mecklenburg and 
Dessau, as a “comrade, laughing and joking with them while he 
instructed them.” 

At this period of his life, too, he once more came across Madame 
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Mengs, and, with her husband’s full permission, entered into a Hatison 
with that pretty Roman lady—Mengs being at that time absent in 
Spain—and this was the first love affair in his life, and the strangest 
one imaginable, for the two lovers entered into a written compact 
concerning an exalted species of friendship, “hitherto perhaps 
unknown,” by which they agreed to respect certain limits in spite 
of Mengs’s authorisation, who wished his wife to continue writing 
love-letters to Winckelmann after she had rejoined him, until an 
affair of interest made the two friends quarrel. Mr. Justi remarks 
rightly that this episode in Winckelmann’s life, like his strange 
passion for handsome youths, will ever remain an impenetrable 
mystery ; for the openness with which he speaks of them seems to 
exclude any suspicion of a shameful vice, of which, moreover, he was 
never for a moment accused, even by his enemies. They were for 
the most part transitory; once, however, the flame of friendship, @ 
Pantique, was rekindled in him, never to be extinguished. A young 
Livonian nobleman, Reinhold von Berg, inspired him with a genuine 
passion. He wrote him letters like those he had addressed formerly 
to Lamprecht and to Biilon :— 


‘* Noble friend, like a tender mother mourning her dearest child whom a 
cruel prince tears from her, and gives a prey to certain death on the field of 
battle, thus do I lament my separation from you, my sweet friend, with tears 
which spring from the heart. A complete harmony of souls is only possible 
between persons of the same sex. All other affections are but shoots from that 
noble trunk. But this divine inclination is unknown to most men, and there- 
fore misunderstood and misinterpreted by the greater part of mankind. Love, 
at its highest pitch, ought to show itself in all our faculties : 


‘I thee both as man and woman prize, 
For a perfect love implies 
Love in all capacities ;’ 


and it is upon this love that the immortal friendship of the ancients was based, 
that of a Theseus and Pirithous, of an Achilles and Patroclos.” 


And so forth, for a space of more than two years. It was this 
enthusiastic friendship which inspired him with his writing, “On 
the Capability of Feeling the Beautiful ’’ (1763). It was in this year, 
too, that he first knew Angelica Kaufmann, at that time twenty-two 
years of age, and looked upon in Rome not only as the most 
seductive, but as the most gifted of women.» Gothe, and with him 
the latter half of the age, considered her as the first painter of her 
time. Her likeness of Winckelmann, albeit like all her productions 
somewhat theatrical, serves to illustrate Hamilton’s assertion that he 
had never beheld a finer head than that of the historian. It is not 
regularity of feature which distinguishes his countenance with those 
small, coal-black eyes of his, sparkling above a too prominent nose, 
with that mouth at once delicate and sensual, with his dispropor- 
tionately high, receding forehead, and incomparably pure, noble 
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chin; no, it is not regularity of feature, it is the life, the intensity 
of intellectual, moral, and physical life, which surprises and charms 
us in this portrait. 

His “History of Art,” which had appeared in 1764, and was 
immmediately translated into French, English, and Italian, had won 
him extraordinary fame, which his later works, “The Essay on 
Allegory,” the “ Notes to the History of Art,” the ‘‘Monumenti,” 
only helped to confirm, and now the great man was becoming 
anxious to show himself in the days of prosperity to the comrades of 
his childhood who had known him in times of poverty and depend- 
ence. He was wearied, too, harassed, and overworked, and lacked 
rest. ‘ While hard at work, I raise my eyes towards the mountains 
like some poor Indian hoping to find repose beyond the hills.” 
Emotion would take possession of him whenever his native country 
was mentioned, and it seemed as though his absent friends, above all 
Stosch, and the Prince of Dessau, were beckoning to him from 
afar. He expresses a desire ‘‘to present himself to the Great King,” 
and he who at one time had felt so grateful towards Saxony and been 
its enthusiastic admirer, now appears annoyed that he cannot pass by 
without stopping there. Gdothe, at that time studying at Leipzig, 
tells us what a triumphal reception was preparing for the oblivious, 
indifferent historian. The yearnings after his native country had in 
latter years taken the form of a confirmed nostalgia, or rather of a 
divine behest which he must needs obey. He had great trouble in 
obtaining leave of absence, and having once got it—on the 23rd of 
March, 1768—became literally “intoxicated with joy.” 

He set out for Germany on the 16th of April, with a certain Cava- 
ceppi for his travelling companion, to whom we owe the details of this 
last fatal journey. Winckelmann’s impatience grew more and more 
feverish during the whole way ; but he had scarcely put his foot upon 
German ground in Tyrol when he began to feel a strong reaction, 
found something to complain of in everything around him, and was 
constantly making unfavourable comparisons with all that he had 
left behind him. The architecture, the country, the German habits, 
customs, and even language, were distasteful to him, and a continual 
subject of annoyance, so that he was for ever saying, “Let us go 
back again.” His travelling companion, however, did his utmost 
to hinder him from doing so, and at times was almost inclined to 
think he must be out of his mind. On arriving at Munich, 
Winckelmann could stand it no longer; he quarrelled with 
Cavaceppi, and insisted upon returning to Italy. All the Italian 
could obtain from him was to return by way of Vienna. “This 
journey, far from cheering me up,” wrote Winckelmann from that 
city to Stosch and the Prince of Dessau, “has made me strangely 
melancholy. . . . There is but one way to tranquillise my soul and 
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dispel my sadness, which is to go back to Rome. . . . I have done all 
in my power to be cheerful since I left Augsburg, but my heart says 
no, and my repugnance is unconquerable.” Nevertheless, honours 
and distinctions were not wanting even at Vienna. He was received 
by Maria Theresa with marked distinction, loaded with presents, and 
had the most tempting offers held out to him. Prince Kaunitz even 
deigned to reason with him upon his unkindness in thus deserting 
his friend. “But when we saw,” writes the latter, “how unmoved 
and pale he remained, dumb and embarrassed, his eyes without 
lustre, we were afraid to insist any further.” It was as if Fate were 
inexorably urging him on towards the tragic end which awaited him. 
He arrived at Trieste quite alone on the Ist of June. An Italian, 
named Francesco Arcangeli, of notoriously bad character, lodging in 
the same inn, contrived to force his acquaintance upon him by 
procuring him a place upon the boat. Winckelmann, though he 
carefully concealed his gold, his name, and his quality, had the 
imprudence to let this wretch see his medals, which awakened a 
terrible spirit of covetousness in him. The ship’s departure, after 
having been delayed a few days, was ultimately settled for the 8th of 
June, and this circumstance served to hasten the execution of the 
sinister project which Arcangeli had conceived. On the morning of 
the 8th he came into Winckelmann’s room, and found him writing ; 
after conversing with him for a few minutes, Winckelmann again 
sat down before his table to write, when the assassin suddenly threw 
a eord round his neck and attempted to strangle him. Hereupon 
Winckelmann rose, struggled, and in the struggle fell down, when 
Arcangeli stabbed him five times with his knife. The whole house 
having rushed in at the noise, the assassin was able for the moment 
to escape unnoticed. Winckelmann, however, had time to dictate 
his deposition and his last will, soon after which he expired. Six 
weeks later Arcangeli expiated his atrocious crime on the wheel. 

“The tidings of Winckelmann’s death,” relates Géthe in the 
memoirs of his youth, “fell upon us like a thunderbolt in a serene 
sky . . . grief and lamentations were universal. His premature 
end made the worth of his existence all the more keenly felt.” The 
monumentum ere perennius which the great poet raised to the memory 
of the great prose writer is well known; but who could write the life 
of Winckelmann without recalling in conclusion those words with 
_ which Géthe terminates his portrait ? 


‘* Thus it was that he disappeared from the world after having reached the 
highest point he could have wished to attain. His country was expecting him ; 
his friends were stretching out their arms towards him; all those proofs of 
affection he stood so much in want of, all those tokens of public esteem he 
attached so much importance to, were ready to greet him. And in this sense 
we may deem him fortunate for having gone to the eternal abodes from the 
very summit of human existence, for having been carried off after a brief 
shock and short suffering. He experienced none of the infirmities of age, nor 
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any impairment of his intellectual faculties He lived and died in his 
manhood. Now he enjoys the advantage of appearing strong and vigorous for 
ever to the eyes of posterity ; for man walks among the shades in the form in 
which he has left the earth. Thus it is that Achilles ever presents himself to 
our imagination as a hero endowed with eternal ardour and youth.” 


IV. 


Winckelmann did not find the right road till late in life—he was 
wont to call himself an 6yuuays; still the spirit he brought into 
it had revealed itself in him very early. In his literary studies 
already it is simplicity, harmony, and idealism which captivate 
him, rather than power, character, and life. Sophocles, Xenophon, 
and Plato possess greater attractions for him than schylos, 
Euripides, and Aristotle; he already begins to feel the charm of 
the Altice et Ionice charites, and was already erecting altars to 
“placid grandeur.” His “‘ Thoughts upon Oral Teaching of Modern 
History,” the first among all his writings, although it did not see 
the light till thirty-two years after his death, and treats of a subject 
widely different from those which occupied his mind in later years, 
likewise already contains in embryo the principles which he after- 
wards introduced into German ‘literature, viz., the explanation of 
historical facts by surrounding influences, a thesis subsequently 
carried out by Herder; the study of customs and intellectual life 
to which for some time Voltaire had been attempting to secure 
a place beside political events; the research of those general laws 
by which history is governed, such as Macchiavelli and Montesquieu 
had undertaken to determine before him. First among all modern 
writers he already sets up the principle of historical evolution 
or fiert, in opposition to the mechanical facere which was then 
predominant, and that in the very midst of a rationalist age to 
which the idea of development was unknown. Both in the form 
and in the substance of this mere rough sketch, conceived and 
written while he was yet surrounded by the dusty atmosphere of 
learned pedantry, there breathes a new spirit. It may be argued 
that, after all, the ideas he expresses were more or less in the 
air; and the undoubted fact that he had at that time received 
a strong outward impulse from Montesquieu, as was afterwards 
the case with Oeser and Mengs, might make him appear to be a 
less original thinker than was usually supposed. Still we must 
not allow ourselves to be carried away too far in that direction 
either; for however great may be the originality and power of 
genius, it is nevertheless always linked together in a thousand ways 
with time and place. What constitutes its true originality and 
strength is its instinctive perception of the really fertile among 
those numerous and conflicting ideas which agitate a generation 
confusedly, the rapidity and completeness with which it assimilates 
‘them, and the adequate expression it gives to them. 
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The first work which Winckelmann published is a significant 
prelude to the “ History of Art.” Its effect was prodigious ; yet at 
first sight the idea of it, far from appearing at all new, seems but a 
mere repetition of what had been proclaimed by the whole age 
of Louis XIV. “The only way to become great, nay, perhaps, 
inimitable, is to imitate the ancients.” Did this sentence justify 
the author’s pretensions when he says that he would “ write nothing 
that had been already written?” . No, assuredly ; and its originality 
must by no means be sought in the thesis itself, but rather in the 
argumentation and proofs adduced by Winckelmann in support of 
his assertions, that the idea the age entertained about antiquity was 
a false one, that the ancients had been departed from, and that the 
sentiment of the beautiful had greatly degenerated. He was the 
first who had the courage openly to censure what all his contempo- 
raries admired, besides much that we still admire and imagine our- 
selves justified in admiring. Thus he is undoubtedly right when he 
detects symptoms of degeneration in that want of all measure and 
proportion which is one of the chief characteristics of modern art, 
and in the absence of juste milieu in the choice of form; but we all 
think he allows his system to carry him too far when he quotes 
Rubens and Michael Angelo as instances of these defects. Nor is it 
otherwise with the exaggerated realism with which he reproaches 
the times, and the application of his theory to works of the Dutch 
school, when he calls those painters ‘“‘the apes of nature,” whom we ~ 
place so high precisely because in their way they idealised the 
humblest of realities. True, it could have been no easy task to find 
out wherein the poetry of the Dutch consists for one who esteemed 
drawing as the first, second, and third requisite for a painter. 
Then, again, his observations about the servile copying of individual 
models and naturalism in the rendering of surfaces seem to us even 
more plausible and more applicable to-day than they were in 1755. 
Other remarks are hardly to be accounted for, except by the 
necessity of a powerful reaction against the taste of the day. 
Some of those pale abstractions which fill the fourth book of the 
“History of Art,” and great part of the Introduction to the 
Monumenti, such as “unity of structure, a noble connection 
between the parts, measure in abundance, equilibrium between 
meagreness and fleshiness, simple beauty and serenity in repose,” 
are already to be met with; as we likewise already come upon 
sundry admirable delineations of the life, the climate, the country, 
and the education of the Greeks, when opposing their natural, 
unrobed simplicity to the far-fetched artificiality of modern life and 
art. The evolutionary conception is also to be found already clearly 
indicated here: “There is a youth in the fine arts as in men,” he 
says, while he developes the thought, which to be sure is as yet but 
a dim foreshadowing of what it was to become later on, and was: 
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founded vpon altogether untenable analogies. A last hobby of 
Winckelmann’s finally found room in his “Thoughts,” which he 
was to develope ten years later, in a work ad hoc: “ Allegory.” It 
is like reading a chapter by Breitinger on “ fables, the most elevated 
_ of all kinds of poetry.” Every possible subject having already been 
treated, everything being exhausted, recourse must needs be had to 
allegory. He forgives Rubens all his sins in having so “ far aban- 
doned Greek outlines ;”’ and even assigns to him the first place among 
the great masters for having made use of allegory to give variety 
to his illustration of Maria de Medici’s marriage! He even goes so 
far as to grant the second place to Lebrun, the painter of Alexander’s 
battles! And just as we have the entire historian Winckelmann in 
the inspiration of his “ Thoughts,” the writer Winckelmann like- 
wise appears to us in them as he was one day to be—noble, slightly 
rhetorical, often poetical. The Sixtine Madonna which gave rise to 
this pamphlet, the Laocoon whose description and appreciation gave 
Germany Lessing’s most important work, are depicted in the 
“Thoughts” in a style and with a language heretofore unknown. 
German prose dates from that day, and it is difficult to understand 
how a man capable of feeling, thinking, and speaking thus, could be 
of the same generation as Rabener and Gellert, whose writings still 
belong by their form, aswell as their substance, to the pre-historic 
period of German literature. 

The “ Thoughts” were the first and last work of Winckelmann’s 
published in Germany, unless we may thus call the anonymous 
epistle and the “ Explanation ” written in 1755, to which, under the 
form of criticism and the plea of self-defence, he consigned all the 
superfluities he had had the good taste to banish from his first writing. 
At Rome he successively brought out eight volumes in all, during 
the period from 1760 to 1767, independently of writing a large 
number of sketches and minor writings, which are perhaps the most 
perfect things ever penned by him. However great an interest, not- 
withstanding, these smaller productions may have, we must look to his 
“History of Art,’ and to his Introduction to the Monumenti for 
a thorough knowledge of “ Winckelmann’s ideas, method, and style. 
It is in this work that he reveals himself as that “new Columbus” 
Géthe saw in him. Nor was it so much that Histories of Art 
were at that time scarce, but they were generally dry works of 
erudition without life, written often by men who derived all their 
knowledge of the works they wrote of from descriptions or notices 
they had found in books, and which mostly consisted of vague 
panegyric or biographical notes. Winckelmann was the first to 
distinguish epochs in art, to classify the works of the ancients 
according to certain laws, and to replace them in the milieu which 
had produced them. 

He began first.of all by tracing the boundaries of his. empire, 
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completely shutting out sciences like epigraphy and numismatics, 
for instance, which derive their importance, not from their form, but 
from the facts they record. Next he established, not indifference, 
“the athaumasy of which Strabo boasted so much,’’ but enthusiasm, 
as the true starting-point of the historian; and relates how he dis- 
covered a sure criterion when enthusiasm was wanting, by endeavour- 
ing to find out the beauty of celebrated statues which at first made 
no impression upon him; how he would put himself in the place of 
one who was summoned to give an account of them to an imaginary 
audience of connoisseurs, and by obliging himself never to turn his 
back upon works of this description before he had found something 
to admire in them, and discovered the reason why they were worthy 
of admiration. “After thus acquiring some enlightenment,” he 
continues, “ I endeavoured to determine the style of Egyptian and 
Etruscan artists, as well as the difference between the art of the 
latter and that of the Greeks.” In following up the same method he 
ends by discovering “ different epochs in the works of the Greeks ; ” 
but “ sometimes years passed” before he was able to find proofs as to 
the age of this or that particular statue. Once completely prepared, 
he undertook to “venture upon a system of antique art, not with a 
view to improving our own, but to learn how to look at and admire 
antiques.” It is extremely characteristic for Germany that this 
system of art should have become a history of ancient art, just as 
fifty years later the system of Roman law became, under Savigny’s 
hand, a history of Roman law. In fact, while he followed up ancient 
art from Egyptian commencements down to the latest Roman, 
while he disserted at length upon the influences of climate, of 
religion, of race, and of institutions upon that growth and decay, he 
gave precepts concerning the technical processes, explanations of the 
materials employed; above all, lessons about the relations existing 
between beauty in nature and beauty in art, which he supported by 
descriptions of the chief masterpieces. Here it was that he deve- 
loped at great length the two fundamental ideas which he had 
already hinted at in the “ Thoughts,” viz., ideality and placid 
grandeur. 

According to the first of these two ideas, works of art are but a 
reflection of the divine, and should represent “ general ideas and 
things not of the senses;”’ in other words, art was to produce mere 
abstractions, and every trace of individuality had to be obliterated 

‘ from them, as though it were a stain. He was the first in that age 
of dramatic sculpture who protested against all endeavours to give 
duration to transitory emotions of the soul, and to materialise the 
feelings or thoughts; but he went even further still, when he 
asserted that ideality of form consists in generality of type. This 
he calls “ indetermination,” i.e. a thing whose shape is described by 
such lines and points as alone constitute beauty. - It. is true he 
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adds, that beauty ought to be put “into a state of action and passion.” 
Yet this action and this passion, which he also calls “expression,” 
must be of a kind which does not change the general typical 
character of beauty; for “the idea of elevated beauty can only be 
engendered by silent, abstract contemplation of the individual,” and 
it is “ la placidezza senza alterigia e perturbazione” which the ancients 
lent their deities. Thus we see that the idea of “ placid grandeur” 
connects itself with the same order of ideas as the generality, sim- 
plicity, and unity which play so prominent a part in Winckelmann’s 
doctrine, according to which “the truly beautiful is one, and never 
can be multiple.” The argumentation of this vague principle is 
likewise unsatisfactorily vague; for no one can be clumsier than 
this masterly prose-writer as soon as he gets upon philosophical 
subjects. Winckelmann saw this abstract beauty in outline alone, 
which is in itself an abstraction without any reality. “Speaking of 
the drawing of the Greeks,” he says, “is equivalent to treating of 
beauty in all its parts.” Mankind, nevertheless, could not attain 
this standard of beauty all at once, but always has had to proceed to 
it by slow degrees. Hence the different periods in art ; “the beau- 
tiful” coming after “the ancient’ and the “ grand style,” and being 
only the latest fruit of a mature experience. 

It is not difficult to see the weak points in this theory, or to 
perceive how inadequate this abstract idealism is either to account 
for or to inspire true art, and indeed Winckelmann himself was far 
too great an artist at heart to remain long satisfied with its empty 
vagueness. He was, besides, too sincere not to learn, and too frank 
not to own that he did learn. Whenever he could contrive to forget 
this chilly philosophy, which was quite unsuited to him, he invariably 
hit the right point. The ideal beauty which he maintained never, or 
at least no longer, existed, was immediately recognised by him 
wherever he met with it ; and he even owned to having seen “ living 
Niobes and Apollos from the Vatican’’ at Albano and Genzano, 
‘who bore a perfect resemblance to heads of the sublimest typeof 
beauty.” He finishes, moreover, by indirectly admitting that, with 
all his definitions, he defined very little indeed; that “ beauty is one 
of nature’s great mysteries,” that it is “superior to our intelli- 
gence,” and that it is necessary to be endowed with the gift of sight 
he himself possessed in so eminent a degree, in order to see it at all. 

Still, our way of thinking is far from being satisfied even by such 
concessions as he makes by admitting that the ideal type really 
existed, and still continues to exist, in southern Europe. We cannot 
help thinking that his argument is untenable even when reduced to 
these narrow limits, because it rests upon form and accident. instead 
of upon substance.. The secret of consummate artistic beauty is not 
to be found in the purely hypothetical perfection of the Greeks, but 
in their whole turn of mind. Were we again to live among a people 
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of Antinous’, we should not produce sculpture like Greek sculpture, 
because the Greek spirit which brought it forth no longer exists, and 
imitation like that prescribed by Winckelmann can be but sterile. 
A mere revival of extinct forms is no renaissance. Wecan no longer 
tolerate an exclusiveness which would crush the whole of modern 
art with a blow, and which admits the Greek type alone as the ideal 
one—we who know and have seen that the Spanish, Italian, and 
Flemish types have lent themselves to the expression of an artistic 
ideal equally well with the Greek type. Nor is it different with 
regard to political circumstances, and that famous “Greek liberty 
which alone could make art prosper.” On the contrary, history 
distinctly shows us that all the arts have flourished quite as well in 
despotically governed states, like Rome and Florence, France and 
Spain, as under the Republic of Athens. We may say the same of 
climate, soil, vegetation, which are all things of accident. The true 
cause of the superiority of the Greeks lay elsewhere, and unfortu- 
nately must be sought in a fact never again to be reproduced, to a 
similar degree ; I mean, the highest intellectual culture united to an 
almost primitive simplicity of life. Our modern existence is alto- 
gether artificial; our garments, our recreations, our dwellings, are 
artificial as well as our education; we no longer derive our element- 
ary notions from the observation of reality, nay, nor even from the 
living communication of our teachers, but from books. In other 
words, with us abstraction precedes intuition, and we are therefore 
no longer “‘ naifs,” to use Schiller’s expression. The age which has 
approached nearest to the spirit of the Athenians, in its way of 
seeing and thinking, although without entirely attaining them, was 
undoubtedly the period of the Italian Commonwealths in the fifteenth 
century, ere the artifices of modern life and the art of printing had 
taken deep root and become as universally diffused as they now are. 
By this coincidence of high culture and primitive simplicity alone is 
art produced, as science, war, politics, and religions owe their origin 
to similar though different combinations. This alone accounts for 
the superiority of the Greece of Plato and Praxiteles, nor must we 
seek for its source either in a highly problematical political freedom, 
or in the beauty of the Greek type, which to this day has survived 
the complete decay of art in Greece as in Italy. 

The merits of Winckelmann’s “ History of Art” remain no less 
incontestable, not only because the work is replete with observations 
and admirable definitions—such as that of portrait-painting and 
that of the graceful,—not only because it introduces the historical 
principle into the study of art, as we have repeatedly had occasion 
to remark in the present essay; but it establishes the different 
periods in art so thoroughly that to this day we implicitly accept 
Winckelmann’s definitions of them. Winckelmann’s work, more- 
over, was the first—I was nearly saying the last—history of art 
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which did not lose itself in a labyrinth of details. Undoubtedly 
Winckelmann, who had received an education more philological than 
archeological, frequently erred in matters of fact, and went quite 
astray in his abstract definitions. Yet in considering the history 
as a whole, we find that it has lost so little in course of time that it 
may still serve us as a sure foundation for all works upon Greek art. 
And this merit in our eyes is considerably increased by the reflection 
that the Apoxyomenos and the Hercules of the Vatican, the Venus 
of Milo, the friezes of the Parthenon, the Sleeping Fawn, and the 
Aiginetes of Munich, were all unknown to him. 

Nor is the form of this history at all less remarkable than its sub- 
stance. It was Winckelmann’s intention “to produce a work the 
like of which had never before appeared in the German language, in 
order that he might show foreigners what it was capable of;” and 
we must admit that the book quite justifies the proud boast of its 
author. Had he condescended to write it always naturally and 
spontaneously, like his private letters, instead of labouring to acquire 
“beautiful” penmanship, even those few passages in it wherein his 
style is pompous, vague, and rhetorical might have been avoided. 

The prodigious effect immediately produced by the book’s ap- 
pearance, as well as the distant consequences to which it was to 
lead, and which have not yet completely disappeared, are well known. 
French, English, and Italian translations of it appeared almost 
immediately. Diderot, at that time exercising a powerful critical 
influence upon contemporary art, hailed the “charming enthusiast” 
with sincere admiration, albeit not unmixed with a slight tinge of 
irony. The standard authority in matters of Italian taste, E. Q. 
Visconti, called Winckelmann’s book a “ classical work.” On its 
appearance Lessing left his “ Laocoon” unfinished. All Europe went 
to school again to Winckelmann, and even artists themselves hastened 
to apply his ideas in their productions. German poetry became 
impregnated with resuscitated antiquity. Schiller, in his esthetical 
poems, as in his admirable prose essays, was inspired by it. Winckel- 
mann was not only the greatest historian, but the supreme theorist of 
art in the eyes of all Europe. He seems himself hardly to have 
perceived that, in thus reacting against the reigning tendencies of 
his times, he was but obeying his own law of historical evolution by 
falling into the opposite extreme. His theory, in itself entirely 
reactive, had not a mere relative value in his eyes; it was absolute, 
eternal, the only true one. And so it was in the eyes of his 
contemporaries. 

Winckelmann’s theory was accepted as incontestable evidence by 
a world which had grown tired of rococo art, of mannerism, of the 
continual inroads of all the fine arts upon domains foreign to 
them; weary of picturesque, theatrical, dramatical sculpture, as 
practised by Bernini’s followers; of French effect-seeking, trifling, 
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sentimental, or brilliant painting, and of the decorative, pompous 
arabesque and showy architecture of the later Jesuits. Till then 
sculpture had drawn her inspiration from painting; henceforth 
painting was to be inspired by sculpture. 

Sublime simplicity, placid grandeur, indetermination, the idea of | 
the beautiful, of the ideal, settled down to so many axioms. The 
affectation and frivolity of French, the effeminate dignity of Italian, 
art were overcome, but only to make room for the most exclusive, 
conventional, academical style. Greek forms were supposed to be 
the only ones worth imitating, whilst the one thing really needful 
was to bring about an intellectual, moral, and social state of things 
resembling that of Greece, or rather to wait for it to come of itself, 
and to produce, as a necessary consequence, works of art equally 
finished in their way, although entirely different from those of the 
Greeks. Winckelmann and his friend Mengs must be held answerable 
for the facts that the generation of German poets of 1772 abandoned 
the right road, which pointed towards a simpler point of view with 
regard to nature, and that Géthe, who in 1771 still viewed the 
Strasburg Cathedral with admiration, fifteen years later in Italy 
became a votary of the narrowest classicism, and assigned to a 
Guercino a higher place than to a Lippi or a Masaccio; that, generally 
speaking, he acquired a doctrinaire’s taste in plastic art, while in 
his own art he abandoned the more national, popular style of “ Faust ” 
for “nobler” language and the application of Greek metres. It is 
Winckelmann who is to blame if men of eminent talent, such as 
David and his disciple Ingres in France, allowed themselves to be 
carried away to the cultivation of sterile soil, and if men like Canova 
and Bartolini in Italy replaced the masters full of life of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and set up the “purity” of acade- 
mical forms in lieu of the animated though less correct repreduction 
of motion. 

And Winckelmann not only has exclusive idealism on his 
conscience, and—at least indirectly—our as exclusive realism ; he 
also, albeit involuntarily, gave rise to our modern esthetics and to the 
art histories of all kinds, which have succeeded in completely bewil- 
dering the senses of our artists. Here in fact we have to deal with 
abstractions of the crudest description, not inductively developed by 
living intuition like Winckelmann’s theories, but for the most part 
invented 4 priori and deductively amplified by ignorant men, or at 
all events supported by views too few and too incomplete. Of this 
sort, for instance, are our modern systems of esthetics so cleverly 
constructed, yet so useless, nay, even dangerous, to the artist. Yet 
this it is which forms our daily bread, with which the very atmo- 
sphere we breath is charged ere we have had time to view the things 
themselves, and which it costs us so great an effort to free ourselves 
from later in life. Instead of adopting the method most of us pursue 
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with regard to literary productions, and admitting that only what 
one has found out and experienced oneself can be of any value, and 
not what one learns from books, we study our Overbeck, Rio, or 
Ruskin, and become “ pre-Raphaelites,” as the Germans of 1815 
were “ Nazarenes.” Nor would there be any great harm done were 
such monomanias limited to fashionable tourists who fall into the 
same raptures over a Memmi or a Gaddi as over a Giotto; but what 
is greatly to be deplored is that so many men of superior talents as 
executants should allow themselves to be led astray by them, as a 
glance at our already antiquated exhibitions, from 1820 to 1850, 
will suffice to prove. 

As for Winckelmann’s theory concerning the beautiful, it has 
been the means of presenting us with an endless amount of twaddle 
upon “beautiful, vulgar, or noble” nature, &c., as if, forsooth, 
nobility and vulgarity lay in the objects and not in the artist. And 
after laying down all these arbitrary rubrics, what is there remain- 
ing of the beautiful? If, as was implied by Winckelmann, it is 
to be thought a crime for Rubens to have portrayed robust women 
and vigorous satyrs, surely we ought to be consistent and blame 
Shakspeare also for creating Falstaff, and the nurse in Romeo and 
Juliet, and placing equivocal expressions in the mouths of Celia and 
Rosalind! After all, in what does the beautiful consist? Is it in 
a straight nose, ina small mouth? It is the characteristic which is 
beautiful, were it even ugly according to our every-day notions; and 
Richard the Third as a work of art is no less beautiful than Hamlet. 
Nature in herself is neutral, i.e. neither beautiful nor ugly, neither 
good nor bad. Thus in fact there do not absolutely exist any 
beautiful forms, but only such as are more or less expressive; that 
is to say, some are more eloquent than others, and manifest the 
essence and functions of different natural phenomena more clearly. 
True artists discover at once these distinctive features, consciously 
or unconsciously, and all we call “selection” may be reduced 
to this; whereas the eclecticism which borrows a fine arm here, a 
beautiful bust there, &c., is exactly the reverse of the artist’s choice, 
which always leans towards an organic coherence, instead of a 
mechanical combination of members beautiful in the abstract but 
heterogeneous. And herein consists the genuine artist’s work, to 
seize characteristic organisms, to show their coherence with their 
surroundings and that of their own parts, and to complete nature’s 
intentions there where she has been prevented from carrying out 
her designs. For nature is not neutral alone,—she is obtuse also ; 
and it is the artist’s mission to give her a sense and interpret her. 
The merit of having determined this, the highest function of art, 
belongs to Géthe, not to Winckelmann. 
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In the lecture delivered by Professor Max Miiller in Westminster 
Abbey on the day of intercession for missions in December last, he 
counted eight real historical religions of mankind. And the lecturer 
went on to say that “by study, by critical examination of the sacred 
books upon which all these religions professed to be founded, they 
could be classified and compared scientifically . . . . A classification 
of these systems into non-missionary and missionary religions was 
directly interesting on that day of intercession for missions, and was 
also not trivial, but rested on what was the very heart-blood in every 
system of human faith. Judaism, Brahmanism, and Zoroastrianism 
were opposed to all missionary enterprise; Buddhism, Mahomedanism, 
and Christianity were missionary religions from their beginning 
. . . . The Brahmans never proselytized, and even punished those 
of other creeds who heard their prayers or saw their sacrifices.” The 
lecturer then compared those religions which had-with those which 
had not the missionary spirit. The former were, he said, alive, the 
latter were dying or dead. The religions of the Parsees and the 
Jews were dying, though Judaism might not soon vanish. Brah- 
manism was still professed by 110,000,000; but it was dead, because 
it could not stand the light of day. The worship of Siva and Vishnu 
was more barbarous than that of Jupiter or Apollo. It might live 
on ; but when a religion had ceased to produce champions, prophets, 
and martyrs, it was virtually dead. The decisive battle for the 
dominion of the world would have to be fought out among the three 
missionary religions—Buddhism, Mahomedanism, and Christianity. * 

It is with great deference that I venture to demur not only to this 
scientific classification, but also to the conclusions which appear to 
be mainly drawn from it. I think that inferences as to the nature 
and tendency of various existing religions which are drawn from 
study and exegetic comparison of their scriptures, must be qualified 
by actual observation of these religions in their popular form and 
working effects. And if we look steadily at what is going on around 
us in Europe and Asia, we may collect numerous facts and symptoms 
of which the lecture does not seem to me to have taken sufficient 
account. To Professor Max Miiller himself the popular side of these 
religions is, of course, well known; but his lecture, taken alone, 
seems to encourage the error of presenting an Asiatic religion as a 
mysterious thing, to be seen only through its ancient books, as 
through a glass, darkly ; and to confirm the inveterate modern habit 


(1) Quoted from the condensed report given in the Times of December 5th, 1873. 
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of assuming all great historic names to represent something definite, 
symmetrical, and organized—as if Asiatic institutions were capable 
of being circumscribed by rules or formal definitions. Now in these 
days it is so important for us to understand the way of growth and 
the constitution of a great antique religion; there are so many 
practical questions connected with beliefs and the historic method of 
inquiry which become clearer when examined by the light of Eastern 
experiences, and the reflex action of India upon England is so likely 
to make itself soon felt, that a few words may be worth saying upon 
those parts of the lecture by which people in England are, in my 
judgment, liable to be misled. 

Brahmanism is enormously the most important of the religions 
classified in the lecture as non-missionary ; and it is said to be dead. 
What I have to say is, that to an eye-witness this religion is not 
dead, nor dying, nor even dangerously ill; and, moreover, that so 
far from it being a non-missionary religion in the sense of a religion 
that makes no proselytes, one might safely aver that more persons 
in India become every year Brahmanists than all the converts to all 
the other religions in India put together. The description in the 
lecture of Brahmanism, as a moribund non-missionary religion, cannot 
fail to raise in England an impression quite at variance with the 
truth. For it must fix in the minds of an English audience the 
popular notion of an inflexible stationary creed confined, like a stag- 
nant pool inside a stone basin, within a set of beliefs and customs 
into which certain Indians are born by the accident that their parents 
were born in it and practised the ritual duly, but into which no one 
has ever entered, or is invited to enter, who was not thus born within 
the pale. But this as a definition of Brahmanism would be only 
part of the whole truth, and not the part which concerns our present 
discussion. If by Brahmanism we understand that religion of the 
Hindus which refers for its orthodoxy to Brahmanic scriptures and 
tradition, which adores the Brahmanic gods and their incarnations, 
venerates the cow, observes certain rules of intermarriage and the 
sharing of food, and which regards the Brahman’s presence as 
necessary to all essential rites—then this religion can hardly be 
called non-missionary in the sense of stagnation and exclusive immo- 
bility, because it still proselytizes in two very effective modes. 

The first of these modes is the gradual Brahmanising of the 
aboriginal, non-Aryan, or casteless tribes. The clans and races which 
inhabit the hill tracts, the outlying uplands, and the uncleared 
jungle districts of India, are melting into Hinduism all over India 
by a process much more rapid and effective than individual conver- 

sions. Among all these aboriginal or non-Aryan communities a 
continued social change is going on; they alter their modes of life 
to suit improved conditions of existence; their languages decay, and 
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they gradually go over to the dominant Aryan rituals. They pass 
into Brahmanists by a natural upward transition, which leads them 
to adopt the religion of the castes immediately above them in 
the social scale of the composite population among which they 
settle down. And we may reasonably guess that this process has 
been working for centuries, though it is likely to have been 
much more rapid than ever under British rule. The “ethnical 
frontier ” described in the “Annals of Rural Bengal”’ is an ever- 
breaking shore of primitive beliefs which tumble constantly into the 
ocean of Brahmanism; and when Mr. W. W. Hunter, in his dis- 
sertation on the non-Aryan languages of India, describes the grada- 
tions by which the acknowledged non-Aryans of the highlands slide 
into low-caste Hindus of the plain, he describes a transmutation that 
is going on all over India. In Central India it has certainly gone 
very far, with a speed that seems to increase. In the interior of the 
Eastern Himalayas the Buddhists dispute with the Brahmans over 
the mountain clans and the sparse families that live in the habitable 
glens; but on the southern slopes and in the jungles that fringe the 
bases of the hills the Brahmans are prevailing unopposed ; for all 
these tribes, by becoming Hindu, come under the Brahmans, and 
wherever they have succeeded so far as to found a state, as the 
Gurkhas founded Nepal, they have established the predominancy of 
caste and creed as a State religion. The number of converts thus 
added to Brahmanism in the last few generations, especially in this 
century, must be immense ; and if the word proselyte may be used 
in the sense of one that has come, not necessarily being one that has 
been invited or persuaded to come, then Brahmanism might lay 
claim to be by far the most successful proselytizing religion of 
modern times in India. | 

Thus Brahmanism is all over India a necessary first stage for the 
outlying tribes toward Indian civilisation, or admission to the 
citizenship of the great Hindu community ; it very rarely implies 
any ethical change, or even a formal abandonment of one ritual for 
another; it is usually a rapid sliding into Hindu customs and an 
attempt at social assimilation. But the complete process does 
necessitate a considerable change of worship and ways of life; for 
perhaps the surest sign of a family’s reception into Brahmanism is 
that whereas the Brahman formerly was never called in, he is latterly 
found officiating at domestic epochs and ceremonies, of birth, mar- 
riage, or death. This implies conformity to Brahmanic rules of 
eating, intermarriages, and the like, and the evolution of a caste or 
sub-caste. If the converted family are of standing among their 
own people, the Brahman, for a consideration proportionate to the 
emergency or complexity of the case, will usually discover for 
them a decent Hindu pedigree, or (what is much easier) miraculous 
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incidents, which prove a half-savage chief or rich outcaste to be really 
allied to one of the recognised castes. We know how readily the 
gods have always intervened to explain away awkward incidents of 

birth, and to provide a great man of humble origin with a parentage 

better suited to his success in after-life. Thus the Gond chiefs of 

the Central India highlands all now claim Rajpdt ancestry, and 

have ranked themselves in the soldier caste. In aspiration they are 

now Hindus of the Hindus, carrying ceremonial refinement to the 

highest pitch of purism; but nevertheless they are really no better 

than recent parvenus from the elans which still run almost wild in 

adjacent hills and forests, and which care nothing for Brahmans or 

caste prejudices. It is calculated that the Bhils, a tribe widely 

spread over Central India, have almost entirely passed over to 

Brahmanism in this century. There is a tribe near Ajmir, of whom 
half were forcibly made Musalmans, while the other half held its 
own non-Hindu customs, and until very lately intermarried with its 
Musalman kindred. Now this last-mentioned half has Brahmanised, 

and would no more marry with Musalmans than the Raja of Benares. 

Sir George Campbell, in his report upon his government of Bengal 
in 1871-72, wrote—“ It is a great mistake to suppose that the Hindu 
religion is not proselytizing ; the system of castes gives room for 
the introduction of any number of outsiders; so long as people do 
not interfere with existing castes, they may form a new caste and 
call themselves’ Hindus; and the Brahmans are always ready to 
receive all who will submit to them and pay them. The process of 
manufacturing Rajpits from ambitious aborigines goes on before 
our eyes.” This is one recently recorded observation, out of many 
that might be quoted, of the operation of that process which I have 
called the first mode of Brahmanic propagation. Almost the whole 
of the great province of Assam in the North-east of Bengal, con- 
quered and settled by people from across the eastern frontiers of 
India, supposed to be akin to the Siamese, is said to have become 
Brahmanised during the last two centuries. 

The foregoing extracts and illustrations might be amplified con- 
siderably, but they serve to show that the views put forward in this 
paper are founded on realities of actual life around us in India. 
The main consequence of the pacification and settling down of these 
non-Aryans under British rule has been to encourage their absorp- 
tion into the Brahmanic ritual ; and they are also directly invited to 
enter in by the Brahmans, to whom come great profit and repute by 
these additions to the crowd to whom their religious ministry is 
indispensable. The proselytes are now permitted, by the great 
favour of the divinity, to enter temple courts formerly tabooed to 
them, and to make offerings which would previously have been 

rejected with scorn. Their wives consult holy men who would once 
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have disclaimed to advise on such a low class of case, and are 
admitted to the full honour of private interviews; they elect a 
spiritual director from among the orthodox, and are enrolled among 
his disciples. They may even bring over their humble deities, and 
get them properly Brahmanised as incarnations. It should be 
explained that the spiritual director is often a personage very 
different from, and morally superior to, the priest of a temple or the 
holy guardian of a shrine, dealing with religious questions and the 
consolation of troubled minds much less entirely in the concrete. 
All these privileges uplift the hearts of simple folk, and draw them 
into the great flock of those whose only systematic belief is practi- 
cally laid down for them by Brahmans. 

This is the first of the two modes by which Brahmanism may be 
said to proselytize—an acceptance of the worship of the outer tribes, 
invitation to them to come in and conform, assumption of their 
liturgic and spiritual direction; in short, holding open to them the 
gates of admission into Brahmanic caste and creed. It might be 
argued, indeed, that Brahmanism is no clear-cut religion at all, in 
the scientific sense with which the word is applied to the elaborated 
theologies of Christianity, of Islam, and even of Buddhism, which 
have each their founder and central doctrines—are fenced round 
and staked out dogmatically, with proper gates for lawful entry. 
And thus it might be contended that no real analogy exists between 
the spiritual enthusiastic conversions to the Cross or the Crescent, 
and this natural melting down in the crucible of Brahmanism of 
masses of men as they emerge, intellectually aimless and wandering, 
out of a half-savage state. It might also be said that a religion 
which thus, half involuntarily, enlarges its borders, is in no strict 
sense a missionary religion. But this ground was not taken in the 
lecture, from which I think no one could have inferred that 
Brahmanism still has life and growth, much less that it is spreading 
and internally undergoing active changes that may prolong its 
existence under other forms. And this brings me to the second 
mode of Brahmanic proselytism. 

The second mode by which I should affirm that Brahmanism 
proselytizes is by the working of the devotees and spiritual leaders 
who found new sects and set up new lights in divine matters. Ina 
former paper in this Review I have tried to describe upon a small 
scale how these personages have constantly appeared, and still appear, 
among the Hindus, to assert new inspirations, to insist on a peculiar 
way of life, to work wonders, and to enrol a body of disciples who 
gradually convince themselves that their master was a personification 
of some god. These movements are now going on all over India; 
some of them increase and take root, others wither and disappear ; 
but it is impossible to describe as non-missionary a religion which 
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permits and largely adopts all this wonderful diversity and intensity 
of religious propagation. For the Brahmans do not usually reject 
these sectaries, or disown them, unless their principle is hostility to 
Brahmanism ; on the contrary, the movement is generally adopted 
and absorbed into Brahmanism. Nor would it be correct to say that 
these are merely interior variations or changes within Brahmanism 
itself, and therefore quite different from the spirit of proselytism 
going forth beyond its own religion to call in the outer gentiles. 
Many of these teachers address themselves to every one without 
distinction of caste or of creed; they preach to low-caste men and 
to the aboriginal tribes who are just emerging out of a nomad state 
into a settled low-caste element; in fact, they succeed largely in 
those ranks of the population which would lean towards Christianity 
and Mahomedanism if they were not drawn into Brahmanism by 
some local saint or devotee. Ido not assert these religious reforms 
or revivals are essentially Brahmanic, on the contrary I think that 
their aim and first impulse are usually against orthodoxy, monopolies 
of inspiration, and priestly abuses generally ; but this is the origin 
of every fresh development which any great religion has ever taken ; 
and in surveying the general condition of such a religion one must 
give it credit for all its vigorous developments, heretical or otherwise. 
Most of these movements which I am describing in India have 
issued out of Brahmanism; and hitherto they have almost all ended 
in it; the leaders are mystics or devout ascetics who spiritualise the 
idolatry and rude superstition of the vulgar; but they very rarely, 
except in the famous instances of Buddhism and the Jaina doctrines, 
carry any large section of the people into any communion perma- 
nently separate from Brahmanism. Almost invariably they end by 
a new Brahmanic caste or sect, with peculiar doctrines and divinities 
that elevate the low-caste disciple, and satisfy in his spiritual nature 
just those needs which Christianity or Islam might otherwise have 
been called in to satisfy. And thus the Brahmanic revivalists at the 
very least occupy the ground which the more distinctly and con- 
sciously proselytizing creeds from abroad could otherwise annex ; 
and make wholesale conversions among those classes with whom only 
are wholesale conversions possible. 

For specimens of the second mode we may take the accounts of 
the Kookas in the Punjab, whose outbreak was rather sternly 
repressed in 1872, and of kindred manifestations. The Punjab 
report for that year, which in this part of it reads like the letter of 
some legate from an imperial province of Rome, sets forth how “ Ram 
Singh, the leader of the sect, a man of considerable ability, was the 
son of a carpenter who gradually acquired a reputation of extreme 
sanctity, and even for the possession of miraculous powers. As his 
influence and the number of his followers increased, the tendency of 
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his teaching became more political,” 1 &c., &c.; but what first brought 
this sect into collision with the British Government was their 
fanatical horror at the slaughter of kine, which led them to murder 
the butchers—a very fair proof of the strong Brahmanic colouring 
which pervades this otherwise spiritual movement. Then we have 
Hakeem Singh, who listened to the missionaries until he not only 
accepted the whole Christian dogma, but has conceived himself to be 
the second embodiment, has proclaimed himself as such, and has 
summoned the missionaries to acknowledge this latest dispensation. 
He works miracles, preaches pure morality, but still venerates the 
cow. In the remote eastern districts of the Central Provinces, 
which are governed from Nagpore, we may collect minute informa- 
tion regarding the life of one Ghasi Dds, an inspired prophet, who 
sojourned in the wilderness for six months, and then issued forth 
preaching to the poor and ignorant the creed of the True Name 
(Satném). He gathered about half a million people together before 
he died in 1850. He borrowed his doctrines from the well-known 
Hindu sect of Satndmis, and though he denounced Brahmanic abuses 
he instituted caste rules of his own, and his successor was murdered, 
not for heresy, but because he aped the Brahmanic insignia and 
privileges. There can be little doubt, that this community, if left 
alone, will relapse into a modified Brahmanism. 

If it be still contended that these movements are really anti- 
Brahmanic in their direction and impulse, we have only to point to 
the Sikhs, who began in just the same manner two or three centuries 
ago, and have been sliding back into Brahmanism by a steady down- 
ward gradient, the rapidity of their descent increasing in exact ratio 
with the weight and importance of the community. As the Sikhs 
rose in the political and social world, they conformed outwardly to 
Brahmanism, though in the rough elastic fashion of warlike men 
who, like Hector of Troy, cannot be hampered by priests and augurs 
when there is work to be done. Other illustrations might be given 
from the history of Hindu schisms; and, in fact, I believe that the 
only great impulse of religious improvement which carried its 
followers fairly beyond Brahmanic caste and ritual, is Buddhism and 
its satellite Jainism. The other sects have merely formed separate 
castes, and have otherwise conformed to the general outline of the 
Brahmanic system. 

‘Thus, if the word Brahmanism may be taken as the broad deno- 
mination of what is recognised. by all Hindus as the supreme 
theological faculty and the comprehensive scheme of authoritative 
tradition to which all minor beliefs are referred for sanction and to 
be placed properly, we may affirm that this religion, so far from 
being dead, has increased very considerably within times of which 


(1) Punjab Administration Report, 1871—72, p. 214. 
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we know. It*has drawn in and gathered up the wild tribes and the 
helots of India; while all the minor sectarian offshoots have hitherto 
been gradually bent backward by popular prejudice to conform to it, 
or else have been obliged to leave India. And while Brahmanism 
has spread out during the last hundred years, so far as we can 
guess, it is probable that Islam and Christianity have contracted, 
yielding to unfavourable political circumstance. By sheer force, by 
its predominant political influence, and also of course by its intrinsic 
superiority over the indigenous superstitions, Islam made many 
converts in India up to the middle of the eighteenth century ; but its 
extension has naturally slackened with the rapid decline and dilapi- 
dation of the political power with which the faith was so closely 
bound up. It has had now to bear the disadvantage of too near 
identity with the State, which forces Islam to stake the authenticity 
and practical proof of its claim to divine favour upon the success of 
unstable human institutions. Of course the misfortunes of a Musal- 
man dynasty ruling over unbelievers must affect the proselytizing 
influence of the doctrines which are held to justify the dominion. 
With regard to Christianity, its case is in some respects the converse 
to that of Islam ; for there is reason to believe that Christianity has 
suffered, as to its propagation in India, by the strange success of the 
Christian conquerors. For nearly a hundred years, up to 1857, the 
English consistently and sincerely disowned all connection between 
their politics and their religion. Colonel Dow, in his inquiry into 
the state of Bengal (1770), observes that persecution for religion is 
not on the list of the Company’s crimes, and “he that will consent 
to part with his property may carry his opinions away with freedom.” 
But no degree of energetic asseveration by a powerful Government in 
India has until very lately been supposed by its subjects to afford 
any clue to the real intentions of the governors; and so Christianity 
for many years got all the discredit and jealousy which accompanies 
support given by the State to a foreign proselytizing religion, with- 
out getting any of the support. In the days when Christianity was 
actually propagated and pushed forward by the whole influence of 
an European power in India, it did succeed very perceptibly. When 
Francis Xavier could and did bring the Inquisition to bear upon 
lukewarm Portuguese viceroys at Goa, and when whole tribes 
submitted to conversion on condition of being protected by the 
Portuguese from the vengeance of their native princes against whom 
they had rebelled—in those days Christianity flourished and has 
survived in India; but the English never have resorted to such 
thorough measures, and of course never will. Thus Christianity 
was much aided by strong political support: and it also did very 
well on its own merits when it had neither political support nor 
connection ; but it has declined in India since it has made political 
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connections without gaining their support. And on the whole we 
may conclude generally that of the three great religions in India 
Brahmanism alone has during the last hundred years added mate- 
rially to its numbers; though whether such numerical additions as 
it has made are or are not deceptive symptoms of strength and endur- 
ance may be a different question. At any rate they are good 
evidence of actual vitality, quite sufficient to warn us against con- 
signing Brahmanism to the cemetery of dead religions. 

But it is not hard to understand why this should. be, and why 
Brahmanism in India is likely to take an unconscionably long time 
in dying out utterly, instead of being, as the lecture supposes, 
already dead. For, first, Brahmanism is indigenous to India; 
whereas the other two religions are exotics. Secondly, Brahmanism 
is a religion of the pre-Christian old-world type, being neither a 
State institution like Islam, nor a great Church or else a congrega- 
tion of worshippers having a common creed, like Christianity. It is 
away of life in itself, a scheme of living so interwoven into the 
whole existence and society of those whom it concerns, and placing 
every natural habit or duty so entirely upon the religious basis as 
the immediate reason and object of it, that to distinguish in Brah- 
manism between matters known to us as sacred and profane is 
almost impossible. This appears to be the earliest form of a religion ; 
and by so far as religion becomes marked off and eliminated out 
from ordinary civil life asa thing different in use and nature, by 
so far may we trace the development (or deterioration as some might 
say) of the original religious idea. The terms layman and eccle- 
siastic, with all the distinctions thereby implied—indelibility of 
orders, monopoly of sacred ministry, Church and State—are all 
things which no Brahmanist or even Islamite understands in our 
European meaning of the words. Professions and privileges are 
hereditary in Brahmanism, whether they be sacred or profane, but a 
man’s religion means his customary rule of everyday life, whatever 
that may be. A man is not a Hindu because he inhabits India, or 
belongs to any particular race or State, but because he is a Brah- 
manist. His whole status and social identity, the signs by which he 
may be known and described, belong to his religion. 

When, therefore, we say of a religion cast in this type that it is 
non-missionary, we mean only that it cannot be communicated or 
entered without changing one’s whole manner of life and habitual 
rules of society. And because we in England have long ago lost 
the notion that religion has anything to do with the food we eat, the 
clothes we wear, or the things we touch ; we suppose that a religion 
thus bound up with a peculiar set of social rules, and resting not 
upon doctrine, but on custom, birth, and status, must be incommuni- 
cable beyond the society into the web of which it is thus woven. 
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That is true, but the society itself extends and absorbs, the peculiar 
rites and theology following in the second place. A tribe or individual 
becomes Brahmanised by adopting what are held to be the respectable 
high-bred manners and prejudices of Brahmanism, and afterward by 
desire to propitiate gods of a more refined and aristocratic stamp, as 
well as more powerful, than their rough-hewn jungle deities. Thus 
a very recent report upon certain wild tracts in Northern Madras 
which are gradually becoming cultivated and settled, mentions that 
the aboriginal tribes are taking to infant marriages, and to burning 
their dead instead of burying. This latter change is a sure sign of 
Hinduising, more sure than a mere change of gods; for the proselyte 
is very apt to bring in his gods with him, the Brahman polishes up 
both gods and worshippers, and introduces them into decent society. 
A third reason why Brahmanism is still paramount and spreading 
in a country like India, particularly among the wild and ignorant, 
is of a sort too obvious to have been noticed, if Brahmanism had not 
been declared to be dead. But it is quite certain that the people 
of India are, as a mass, still far from reaching that intellectual 
stage when a revelation or prophetic message may, or must, be 
thrown back into earlier ages and unfamiliar scenes; wherefore 
the religion which is continually and copiously sustained by per- 
petual miraculous intervention, and which still keeps open its gates 
to any quantity of new prodigies and new deities, must necessarily 
prevail for a long time against more spiritual faiths. It is im- 
possible in India to make voluntary conversion of any number 
perceptible in so vast a population without miraculous gifts, rarely 
claimed by, but always imputed to, a new teacher or saint. Devo- 
tion and asceticism impress because they are found to connote 
influence with heaven, rather than as ethical examples. Francis 
Xavier, the one successful modern missionary of multitudinous 
Christian conversions in India, was both an ascetic and a worker 
of miracles. He knew well, as Lacordaire says, the main source of 
success by missionaries to be that strong certitude in their cause 
which is only attested to simple folk by vigorous self-devotion and 
incredible labour for no visible reward. It would never have 
occurred to him that evangelization could be attempted by any force 
weaker than spontaneous enthusiasm and emotional power. And it 
is yet to be seen whether the most conscientious efforts of salaried 
preachers to do their duty can avail much; or whether a decent 
middle-class education, such as is now given in the Scotch mission 
schools, will prepare heathen bourgeois for embracing the gospel. 
Xavier “usually went on foot and without shoes, living only on 
roasted rice, which he begged as he went on; and slept on the 
ground with a stone under his head;”* in fact, he lived in India 


(1) “Life and Letters of S. Francis Xavier,” vol. i. p. 161. Coleridge. 
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like an Indian ascetic; and being also an extraordinary character, he 
soon acquired the fame of wonder-working. He raised a youth from 
the dead at Travancore, when on the spot a large number were 
converted ; the act was selected with other miracles by the auditors 
of the rota, upon whose report the: bull of canonisation was issued, 
as resting upon incontrovertible evidence, formally tested and 
judicially examined. 

Therefore, to recapitulate what has just been said, Brahmanism 
still lives and is propagated in India faster than any other religion, 
for these three principal reasons, namely,— 

That it is indigenous, the produce of the soil and of an environ- 
ment that still exists. 

That it is a social system, and a very elastic one; while the 
people in India as a body still need a religion which, like 
Brahmanism, provides them with social rules, with laws of 
custom as well as of conduct. 

That it encourages and is nourished by a constant miraculous 
agency working at full pressure, and by relays of divine 
embodiments ; while in the present intellectual state of the 
population in India no religion will be widely embraced 
without miraculous credentials. 

And it may be fairly conjectured that these three characteristics 
are likely to keep Brahmanism alive in India for several generations 
to come. No one need doubt that it is gradually becoming purged 
and refined, but this is a process through which all popular religions 
pass; and they are not always extinguished by it. The more cruel 
and indecent rites of Brahmanism have hitherto owed their refor- 
mation simply to ordinances of the English police, who have 
suppressed. suicide, self-mutilation, and other unsightly or immodest 
spectacles. But because Brahmanism has been purged by human 
statute, it by no means follows that the religion is dying or even 
dangerously ill from what is sometimes thought healthy medicine ; 
and no religion ever possessed greater elements of elasticity or 
alterative capacities. The worship of Siva and Vishnu is said, and 
truly, in the lecture, to be “more barbarous than the worship of 
Jupiter, Apollo, and Minerva.’’ No one knows better than Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller the multiform changes which the worship and 
attributes of the Hindu triad have undergone, or the endless variety 
of conceptions and personifications under which they have been already 
adored. And remembering that Vishnu and Siva are only different 
refractions of the idea of divinity seen through the prism of popular 
imagination, there appears no reason why they should not go on 
changing toward a higher evolution, as the people emerge out of 
abject idolatrous terror of their gods. Supposing India to have 
been left to work out its own. destiny as an Asiatic country 
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unconquered by Europe, the process might have been a very long 
one indeed, starting from the point at which Brahmanism now 
stands. Under European stimulants it will probably be very much 
abridged ; but there is the religion still flourishing before our eyes 
like a green bay tree, and one cannot affirm that it is likely suddenly 
to vanish and be no more seen. That it may possibly melt away 
of a heap and break up, I would not absolutely deny. On the other 
hand it is more likely gradually to spiritualise and centralise its 
Pantheon, reduce its theology to a compact system, soften down 
its marvels by symbolisms and interpretations, discard “ dogmatic 
extremes,” and generally to bring itself into accordance with im- 
proved standards of science and intelligence. There is hardly a 
religion which does not go through this process, or which maintains 
without revision the uncompromising commands or mystic utter- 
ances of its founders. And it is a matter of surprise that scientific 
observers should have recognised the long course of development 
which other religions undergo, should admit such petty survivals 
as Judaism and Parseeism to be still alive, and yet should also 
declare Brahmanism, which provides rites and beliefs to 150,000,000, 
to be dead because its earlier forms (what Principal Tulloch would 
call the coarser conceptions of popular religion) are sloughing off. 

“When a religion,” said the lecturer, “has ceased to produce 
prophets, champions, and martyrs, it is virtually dead.” The 
sentence must have sounded through the long-drawn Gothic aisles 
of Westminster Abbey with a strange echo in the minds of many 
hearers among the crowd who were assured that, judged by this 
infallible criterion, Brahmanism was dead. Of the efficacy of the 
test there may be little doubt ; but Brahmanism has at this moment 
many prophets and champions; it has no, martyrs because the 
British Government not only refuses obstinately to persecute any 
one, or to let any one persecute his neighbour, but absolutely puts 
down self-immolation as a public nuisance. Our police drag people 
from under Jagannath’s car, and fine the whole township if a man 
kills or mutilates himself. Human sacrifices are still perpetrated 
under the cloaks of mysterious unaccountable murders; and there 
would be plenty of martyrdom if the magistrates would wink at it, 
but they do not. As for champions, the Kookas belong to our own 
day and have sealed their testimony ; and there are thousands of 
tall Rajpits who would like nothing better than to take up sword 
and buckler in defence of their particular goddess, if any one treated 
her with the slightest discourtesy. The prophets of Brahmanism 
are very numerous, as I have before tried to explain; so that, on 
the whole, any one who surveys India must acknowledge that 
Brahmanism, tried by this criterion, is decidedly alive. 

Now, I have thought that it might be worth while thus to enlarge 
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upon what seems to me to be the very premature interment: of 
Brahmanism in Westminster Abbey; because there is no country 
in the world which can bear comparison with India for the study of 
that science of religion which the lecturer announced, No other 
country maintains three great historic religions —of which two are 
on a vast scale—and has propagated a fourth, the largest of all. 
Therefore it is probable that on the plains of India, if anywhere 
in Asia, will be fought out that decisive battle of creeds for the 
dominion of the world which the lecturer predicts. When, there- 
fore, we are told that Brahmanism, which holds these plains in 
force and strong array, is dead, and that the decisive struggle lies 
between “the three missionary religions, Buddhism, Mahomedanism, 
and Christianity,’ I own great surprise at this rendering of the 
actual situation, and at this forecast of the religious future. From 
the new point of missionary enterprise it seems a miscalculation of 
the power and position of the enemy. If, indeed, the victory is to 
be gained by that kind of missionary activity which is explained to 
consist in persuading people to abandon small theologic feuds, to 
drop the galling chains of creeds and formulas, and to rely upon 
gradual intellectual expansion into the flat morality which the 
lecture proposes as the real end in view of all reasonable missions, 
then it might be agreed that Brahmanism is likely to accommodate 
itself to this operation more easily than sharp-set dogmatic systems. 
How this end can be consistent with the professed aim of missionary 
work is not quite plain; nor can one easily perceive how the mis- 
sionary, who is by his calling a prophet, champion, or martyr (else 
is his religion dead) can be instructed to go about making himself 
acceptable to every decent heathen moraliser whom he meets, cheer- 
fully discovering points of agreement, good-naturedly sinking little 
points of doctrinal difference.which breed strife, and keeping back 
the positive articles of Christian faith as if he were a little ashamed 
of such narrow old-world credulity. It may be conjectured that 
the more earnest missionaries will even yet hardly agree that the 
essentials of their religion are not in the creeds but in love ; because 
missionaries are sent forth to propound scriptures which say clearly 
that what we believe or disbelieve is literally a burning question. 
But admitting the pacific solution to be probable, then it will affect 
all religions equally, and the decisive. battle will never be fought 
at all. On the other hand, if there is to be a great Armageddon 
of jarring creeds, no battle-field is so likely as India; and those 
who go to war there must for many a day take Brahmanism into 
their strategic account. 

The purport of this essay, therefore, is not to take any share in 
such a vast speculation as would be the attempt to trace the future 
course of Asiatic religions, but merely to remonstrate against a 
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scientific forecaste which begins by striking Brahmanism out of 
the calculation. There is nothing in the structure or present state 
of Brahmanism which need bring final dissolution upon this religion 
more rapidly than upon others, or that need prevent its undergoing 
the same modifications, mystifications, and “spiritual quickening” 
which have preserved other Asiatic religions. Qualified observers 
have thought that we might at any time witness a great Brahmanic 
reforming revival in India, if some really gifted and singularly 
powerful prophet were to arise among the Hindus. Certainly the 
reform must come soon, for extraordinary political and social 
changes must always shake violently the fabric of a religion 
belonging to other times and circumstances. And it is most unsafe 
to venture even a conjecture as to the form or direction which the 
inevitable changes in Indian ideas must take, because the situation 
is so unprecedented ; for the effect of suddenly bringing India into 
full rapport with the foremost of European nations cannot be estimated 
by this generation. We cannot say what may be the result of 
letting loose upon the country all the ideas and levelling forces 
which are engendered by a democratic European nation, and which 
at present tend to substitute a rdther cynical middle-class utilita- 
rianism for the traditional prestige of capricious kings and priests, 
and of the gods whom they made in their own image. To these 
forces Buddhism and Mahomedanism, the religions called missionary, 
are quite as much exposed as Brahmanism; nor can one perceive 
why these two religions should not be killed by observation and 
experiencé as rapidly as the third. Brahmanism must undoubtedly 

make haste to change its outward features, economize its lavish 
' wonder-working, and concentrate its divine essences ; but one would 
imagine that no religion was ever better qualified for protecting 
itself by various transformations, or better fitted with the necessary 
machinery. Whenever the modern forces come into widely effective 
play upon Asia, what chance will Buddhism and Islam have of 
withstanding them, which Brahmanism may not have also? Or 
what prospect will there be of any great arena being left in which 
the dominion of the world can be staked as the prize’ of a 
tournament among religions clad in the armour and using the 
weapons of our ancestors? The state and movement of religion in 
India have always widely influenced the whole of Eastern Asia; 
and, so far as India is concerned, such a tournament is not likely to 
come off while the country forms part of the British Empire, and 
continues to learn English. It is far more probable that the masses 
will for generations remain in a kind of simplified Brahmanism, 
which will accommodate itself to altered material circumstance and 
to higher moral notions. The educated and reflective classes can 
hardly be expected to enter any dogmatic system of faith 
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Brahmoism, as propagated by Keshab Chandar Sen, seems to be 
Unitarianism of an European type, and, so far as one can understand 
its argument, appears to have no logical stability or locus standi between 
revelation and pure rationalism; it propounds either too much or too 
little to its hearers. A faith which contains mere fervent sentiments 
and high conceptions of morality does not partake of the complexion 
or nature of those religions which have encompassed the heart of 
great nations; nor is it generally supposed in India that Brahmoism 
is perceptibly on the increase. Looking back at the history of 
such religions, and looking round at the present situation of India, 
we may well doubt whether for centuries to come any rites or deities 
hostile to Brahmanism will prevail among the masses which inhabit 
the vast inland provinces, the pagan multitudes that always are so 
slow to quit their indigenous superstitions, so reluctant to drive 
forth the parting genius from haunted spring and tangled thicket, 
and to make “Peor and Baalim forsake their temples dim.” That 
these superstitions will be perpetually toning down and becoming 
civilised with the general civilisation of India is a matter of course ; 
but whether they will be replaced by a complete adoption of any 
other religion is very questionable, though the great precedent of 
Christianity in.the Roman Empire cannot be wholly disregarded, 
despite the wide divergencies of ages and circumstances of every 
kind. The use of historic analogies as a guide to the interpretation 
of current affairs requires great caution; and Burke says truly that 
one must avoid treating history as a repertory of cases and pre- 
cedents for a lawyer. Nevertheless resemblances—political, social, 
and religious—between the Roman Empire and British India are 
incessantly catching the fancy of Anglo-Indians at the present day. 
The sketch given in Gibbon’s second chapter of the state of religion 
in the empire during the second century of the Christian era might 
be adopted to describe in rapid outline the state of Hinduism at the 
present day. The tolerant superstition of the people “not confined 
by the claims of any speculative system ;”’ the “devout polytheist, 
whom fear, gratitude, and curiosity, a dream or an omen, a singular 
disorder, or a distant journey, perpetually disposed to multiply the 
articles of his belief, and to enlarge the list of his protectors;’’ the 
“ingenious youth alike instructed in every school to reject and 
despise the religion of the multitude;’’ the philosophic class who 
“look with indulgence on the errors of the vulgar, diligently practise 
the ceremonies of their fathers, and devoutly frequent the temples of 
their gods;” the “magistrates who know and value the advantages 
of religion as it is connected with civil government; ”—all these 
scenes and feelings are represented in India at this moment, though 
by no means in all parts of India. Seventeen centuries ago the 
outcome and conclusion of all these things in Europe and Asia 
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Minor was Christianity, which absorbed all the nations of the 
empire as they “insensibly melted away into the Roman name and 
people.” * But history does not repeat itself on so vast a scale; the 
seasons are unfavourable to religious flood-tides; it is incredible that 
Islam or Buddhism should ever again invade or occupy a great 
country, and the mind of Europe is turning to other things more 
exciting in these days than religious proselytism. It may be 
doubted whether Brahmanism has to fear destruction at the hands of 
the three great missionary religions of the lecture, though it is 
quite possible that more difficult and dangerous experiences than 
wholesale religious conversion are before India. Little penetration 
is needed to anticipate the intellectual and moral effects of a state of 
transition, whenever the traditional forms of religious belief shall 
come to have fallen into universal discredit with the reflective and 
influential classes, who may have found nothing to substitute for 
these beliefs but a superficial instruction; while at the same time the 
rapid advance of prosperity, and the opening of a new world of material 
needs and allurements, shall have made men restless and discon- 
tented. These things may be still far distant in India, where 
European ideas have as yet touched only the outskirts of our 
dominion, and are only appreciated in a kind of second-hand, unreal 


way by the artificial classes which are politically bound up with the 
English rule to which they owe their existence. Nevertheless our 
successors may one day be reminded of the picture drawn in the 
forcible passage which here follows, and which brings this article to 
its conclusion :-— 


** But epochs sometimes occur, in the course of the existence of a nation, at 
which the ancient customs of a people are changed, public morality destroyed, 
religious belief disturbed, and the spell of tradition broken; while the diffusion 
of knowledge is yet imperfect, and the civil rights of the community are ill 
secured, or confined within very narrow limits. The country then assumes 
a dim and dubious shape in the eyes of the citizens; they ro longer behold it 
in the soil which they inhabit, for that soil is to them a dull inanimate clod ; 
nor in the usages of their forefathers, which they have been taught to look 
upon as a debasing yoke; nor in religion, for of that they doubt; nor in the 
laws, which do not originate in their own authority . . . . Theyentrench 
themselves within the dull precincts of a narrow egotism. They are eman- 
cipated from prejudice, without having acknowledged the empire of reason ; 
they are animated neither by instinctive patriotism nor by thinking patriotism 

. . . but they have stopped half way between the two in the midst of 
confusion and distress.” 2 


A. C. Lyatt. 


(1) Gibbon, vol. i. chap. ii. 
(2) “Democracy in America,” De Tocqueville (Reeve's translation), vol. i. chap. xiv. 
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A NOTE ON THE PRECEDING ARTICLE. 





Tux above article on “ Missionary Religions,” which has been sent 
to the editor of this Review from India, and which he has kindly 
communicated to me before placing it before his readers, is full of 
interesting observations. It is evidently the work of a man who 
sees with his own eyes and thinks with his own brain, and though it 
is directed against me, I feel most anxious that it should be published 
in England, because I believe that it will contribute towards a juster 
appreciation of what can and what cannot be achieved by missionary 
labour in India, and serve at the same time to place some of my own 
opinions in a clearer and sharper light than I was able to throw on 
them in my lecture in Westminster Abbey. There is but one thing 
which I regret, viz., that the writer of the paper should not have 
had the whole of my lecture before him when writing his criticisms, 
but should have had to form his opinion of it from a condensed report 
which appeared in the Times of December 5th, 1873. The limits of a 
lecture are in themselves very narrow, and when so large a subject as 
that of which I had to treat in Westminster Abbey has to be con- 
densed within sixty minutes, not only those who wish to misunderstand, 
but those also who try to judge fairly, often discover in what has been 
said, or what has not been said, a very different meaning from that 
which the lecturer wished to convey. If, however, a closely-packed 
lecture is compressed once more into one column of the Zimes, it is 
hardly possible to avoid what has happened in this case. Mr. Lyall 
has blamed me for not quoting facts or statements which, as he will 
have seen Ly this time, I had quoted in my lecture. I am reminded 
by him of the remarks made by Sir George Campbell in his report 
upon the government of Bengal in 1871-72, when he wrote, “ It is 
a great mistake to suppose that the Hindu religion is not prose- 
lytizing ; the system of castes gives room for the introduction of any 
number of outsiders ; so long as people do not interfere with existing 
castes, they may form a new caste and call themselves Hindus; and 
the Brahmans are always ready to receive all who will submit to them 
and pay them. ‘The process of manufacturing Rajputs from 
ambitious aborigines goes on before our eyes.” ‘ This,’ Mr. Lyall 
observes, “is one recently recorded observation out of many that 
might be quoted.” 

It is this very passage which I had quoted in my third note, only 
that in quoting it from the “ Report on the Progress and Condition 
of India,” laid before Parliament in 187 3, I had added the caution 
of the reporter, that ‘this assertion must be taken with reserve.” 

With such small exceptions, however, I have really nothing to 
complain of in the line of argument adopted by Mr. Lyall. I 
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believe that, after having read my paper, he would have modified 
some portions of what he has written, but I feel equally certain that 
it is well that what he has written should have been written, and 
should be carefully pondered both by those who have the interests of 
the natives and by those who have the interests of Christian missions 
at heart. The few remarks which I take the liberty of making are 
made by way of explanation only; on all truly essential points I feel 
certain that I am completely at one with Mr. Lyall. 

As my lecture at Westminster Abbey was delivered shortly after 
the publication of my “ Introduction to the Science of Religion,” I 
ventured to take certain points which I had fully treated there as 
generally known. One of them is the exact value to be ascribed to 
canonical books in a scientific treatment of religion. If Mr. Lyall 
observes ix dimine, that inferences as to the nature and tendency of 
various existing religions which are drawn from study and exegetic 
comparison of their scriptures, must be qualified by actual observa- 
tion of these religions and their popular form and working effects, he 
expresses an opinion which I hold as strongly as he holds it himself, 
though with regard to the religion of India he has, no doubt, the 
immense advantage over me, that while I have to form my opinion of 
its working effects at second hand, trusting to the accounts of quali- 
tied observers, such as himself, he lives in the very midst of Indian 
temples, and knows at the same time the deepest and often unex- 
pressed convictions of his native friends. That I was not unconscious 
of this defect may be seen from several passages in my “ Intro- 
duction.” After enumerating the books which are recognised as 
sacred or authoritative by large religious communities in India, 
books of such bulk and such difficulty that it seems almost impossible 
for any single scholar to master them in their entirety, I added 
(p. 111), “And even then our eyes would not have reached many of 
the sacred récesses in which the Hindu mind has taken refuge, either 
to meditate on the great problems of life, or to free itself from the 
temptations and fetters of worldly existence by penances and mortifi- 
cations of the most exquisite cruelty. India has always been teeming 
with religious sects, and its religious life has been broken up into 
countless local centres which it required all the ingenuity and perse- 
verance of a priestly caste to hold together with a semblance of 
dogmatic uniformity.” 

We must take care, however, in all scientific studies, not to render 
a task impossible by attaching to it conditions which, humanly 
speaking, cannot be fulfilled. It is desirable, no doubt, to study 
some of the local varieties of faith and worship in every religion, 
but it is impossible to do this with anything like completeness. 
Were we to wait till we had examined every Christian sect before 
trusting ourselves to form a general judgment of Christianity, not 
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one of us could honestly say that he knew his own religion. It 
seems to me that in studying religions we must expect to meet with 
the same difficulties which we have to encounter in the comparative 
study of languages. It may, no doubt, be argued with great force 
that no onz knows English who is ignorant of the spoken dialects, 
of the jargon of sailors and miners, or of the slang of public-houses 
and prisons. It is perfectly true that what we call the literary and 
classical language is never the really living language of a people, 
and that a foreigner may know Shakspere, Milton, and Byron, and 
yet fail to understand, if not the debates in Parliament, at all events 
the wrangling of sellers and buyers in the markets of the city. 
Nevertheless, when we learn English, or German, or French, or dead 
languages, such as Latin and Greek, we must depend on grammars, 
which grammars are founded on a few classical writers ; and when 
we speak of these languages in general, when we subject them to a 
scientific treatment, analyze them, and attempt to classify them, we 
avail ourselves for all such purposes almost exclusively of classical 
works, of literary productions of recognised authority. It is the 
same, and it can hardly be otherwise, when we approach. the study 
of religions, whether for practical or for scientific purposes. Suppose 
a Hindu wished to know what the Christian religion really: was, 
should: we tell him to go first to Rome, then to Paris, then to 
St. Petersburg, then to Athens, then to Oxford, then to Berlin, that 
he might hear the sermons of Roman Catholics, Greeks, and Pro- 
testants, or read their so-called religious papers, in order to form out 
of these scattered impressions an idea of the real nature oi the 
working effects of Christianity ? Or should we not rather tell him 
to take the Bible, and the hymns of Christian Churches, and 
from them to form his ideal of true Christianity? A religion is 
much more likely to become “ a mysterious thing,” when it is sought 
for in the heart of each individual believer, where alone, no doubt, 
it truly lives, or in the endless shibboleths of parties, or in the often 
contradictory tenets of sects, than when it is studied in those sacred 
books which are recognised as authoritative by all believers, however 
much they may vary in their interpretations, and still more in the 
practical application of the doctrines contained in their sacred codes 
to the ordering of their daily life. Let the dialects of languages or 
religions be studied by all means, let even the peculiarities in the 
utterances of each town, village, or family be carefully noted ; but 
let it be recognised at the same time that, for practical purposes, the 
immense variety of individual expression has to be merged in one 
general type, and that this alone supplies the chance of a truly 
scientific treatment. 

So much -in justification of the principle which I have followed 
throughout in my treatment of the se-called Book-religions, holding 
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that they must be judged, first of all, out of their own mouths, i.e. 
out of their sacred writings. Although each individual believer is 
responsible for his religion, no religion can be made responsible for 
each individual believer. Even if we adopt the theory of develop- 
ment in religion, and grant to every thinking man his right of 
private interpretation, there remains, and there must always remain, 
to the historian of religion, an appeal to the statutes of the original 
code with which each religion stands and falls, and by which alone it 
can justly be judged. 

I now come to a more important point. I had divided the six 
great religions of the world into Missionary and non-Missionary, 
including Judaism, Brahmanism, and Zoroastrianism, under the 
latter; Buddhism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism, under the 
former category. If I had followed the good old rule of always 
giving a definition of technical terms, the objections raised by 
Mr. Lyall and others would probably never have been urged. I 
thought, however, that from the whole tenor of my lecture it would 
have been clear that by missionary religions I meant those in which 
the spreading of the truth and the conversion of unbelievers are 
raised to the rank of a sacred duty by the founder or his immediate 
successors. In explaining the meaning of the word proselyte or 
mposyAvtos, I had shown that literally it means those who come to 
us, not those to whom we go, so that even a religion so exclusive as 
Judaism might admit proselytes, might possibly, if we insisted on the 
etymological meaning of the word, be called proselytizing, without 
having any right to the name of a missionary religion. However, as 
Mr. Lyall does not stand alone, as others have claimed for Judaism and 
Zoroastrianism the same missionary character which he claims in the 
name of Brahmanism, a few explanations may not be out of place. 

Till very lately, an orthodox Jew was rather proud of the fact 
that he and his people had never condescended to spread their 
religion among Christians by such means as Christians use for the 
conversion of Jews. The Parsi community, too, seemed to share 
with the Quakers the same reluctance in admitting outsiders to 
the advantages conferred by membership of so respectable and 
influential a community, while the Brahmans certainly were the 
very last to compass heaven and earth for the conversion of Mlecchas 
or outcastes. Suddenly, however, all this is changed. The Chief 
Rabbi in London, stung to the quick by the reproach of the absence 
of the missionary spirit in Judaism, has delivered a sermon to show 
that I had maligned his people, and that, though they never had mis- 
sionaries, they had been the most proselytizing people in the world. 
Some strong arguments in support of the same view have been brought 
forward by the Rev. Charles Voysey, whose conception of Judaism, 
however, is founded rather on what the great prophets wished it 
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should have been than on what history teaches us it was. As the 
facts and arguments advanced by the Jewish advocates did not 
modify my judgment of the historical character of Judaism, I did not 
think it necessary to reply, particularly as another eminent Rabbi, 
the editor of the Jewish World, fully endorsed my views of Judaism, 
and expressed his surprise at the unorthodox theories advanced 
by so high an authority as Dr. Adler. I am informed, however, 
that the discussion thus originated will not remain without practical 
results, and that something like a Jewish Missionary Society is 
actually forming in London, to prove that, if missionary zeal is a 
test of life, the Jewish religion will not shrink from such a test. 
‘We have done something,” the Rev. Charles Voysey remarks, “to 
stir them up; but let us not forget that our reminder was answered, 
not by a repulse or expression of surprise, but by an assurance that 
many earnest Jews had already been thinking of this very work, 
and planning among themselves how they could revive some kind of 
missionary enterprise. Before long, I feel sure, they will give 
practical evidence that the missionary spirit is still alive and striving 
in their religion.” And again: ‘“ The Jews will soon show whether 
their religion is alive or dead, will soon meet the rival religions. of 
the world on more than equal terms, and will once more take the 
lead in these days of enlightened belief, and in search after con- 
ceptions worthy of a God, just as of old Judaism stood on a lofty 
height, far above all the religions of mankind.” 

What has happened in London seems to have happened in Bombay 
also. The Zoroastrians, too, did not like to be told that their 
religion was dying, and that their gradual decay was due to the 
absence of the missionary spirit among them. We read in the 
Oriental of April, 1874, “There is a discussion as to whether it is 
contrary to the creed of Zoroaster to seek converts to the faith. 
While conceding that Zoroaster was himself opposed to proselytizing 
heathens, most of the Parsis hold that the great decrease in the 
number of. his followers renders it absolutely necessary to attempt 
to augment the sect.” 

Lastly, Mr. Lyall stands up for Brahmanism, and maintains that 
in India Brahmanism had spread out during the last hundred 
years, while Islam and Christianity have contracted. ‘‘ More persons 
in India,” he says, “‘ become every year Brahmanists, than all the 
converts to all the other religions in India put together.” “The 
number of converts,” he maintains, “added to Brahmanism in the 
last few generations, especially in this country, must be immense ; 
and if the word proselyte may be used in the sense of one that has 
come, not necessarily being one that has been invited or persuaded to 
come, then Brahmanism may lay claim to be by far the most suc- 
cessful proselytizing religion of modern times in India.” 
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The words which I have ventured to put in italics, will show at 
once how little difference of opinion there is between Mr. Lyall and 
myself, as long as we use the same words in the same sense. If I 
meant by missionary religions nothing more than religions which 
are capable of increase by admitting those that wish to be admitted, 
religions which say to the world at large, “ Knock and it shall be 
opened unto you,” but no more, then, no doubt, Brahmanism might 
be called. by that name. But what, according to my explanations, 
constitutes a missionary religion is something very different. It is 
the spirit of truth in the hearts of believers which cannot rest, 
unless it manifests itself in thought, word, and deed, which is not 
satisfied till it has carried its message to every human soul, till what 
it believes to be the truth is accepted as the truth by all members 
of the human family. 

That spirit imparts to certain religions a character of their own, a 
character which, if I am not mistaken, constitutes the vital principle 
of our own religion, and of the other two which, in that respect, stand 
nearest to Christianity—Buddhism and Mohammedanism. This is 
not a mere outward difference, depending on the willingness of 
others to join or not to join; it is an inward difference which 
stamped Christianity as a missionary religion, when as yet it 
counted no more than twelve apostles, and which lays on every one 
that calls himself a Christian the duty of avowing his convictions, 
whatever they may be, and gaining others to embrace the truth. 
In that sense every true Christian is a missionary. Mr. Lyall is 
evidently aware of all this, if we may judge by the expressions 
which he uses when speaking of the increase of Brahmanism. He 
speaks of the clans and races which inhabit the hill-tracts, the out- 
lying uplands, and the uncleared jungle districts of India, as 
melting into Hinduism. He represents the ethnical frontier, described 
by Mr. Hunter in the “ Annals of Rural Bengal,” as an ever-breaking 
shore of primitive beliefs, which tumble constantly into the ocean 
of Brahmanism. And even when he dwells on the fact that non- 
Aryans are invited by the Brahmans to enter in, he adds that this 
is done for the sake of profit and repute, not from a wish to eradi- 
cate error, to save souls, or to spread the truth. Such instances 
occurred even in the ancient history of India; and I had myself, in 
my “ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pointed out the case 
of the Rathakaras or carpenters who were admitted to the Vedic 
sacrifices, and who, probably from a mere similarity of name—their 
leader being called Bribu,—had the old Vedic Ribhus assigned to 
them as their peculiar deities. But these were exceptions, they 
were concessions aua négres, deviations from traditional rules, entirely 
owing to the pressure of circumstances ; not manifestations springing 
from religious impulses. If Mr. Lyall remarks himself, that a 
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religion which thus, half involuntarily, enlarges its borders, is not, 
in the strict sense of the word, a missionary religion, he shows that 
he is fully aware of the profound difference between a religion that 
grows by mere agglomeration and a religion that grows by its own 
strength, by its irrepressible missionary zeal. In answer to his 
concluding remark, that this ground was no¢ tuken in my lecture, 
I can only say that it was, nay, that it formed the very ground on 
which the whole argument of my lecture was meant to rest. 

There is more force in the objections which Mr. Lyall raises against 
my calling Brahmanism already dead. The word was too strong; at 
all events, it was liable to be misunderstood. What I meant to say 
was that the popular worship of Siva and Vishnu belongs to the 
same intellectual stratum as the worship of Jupiter and Apollo, that 
it is an anachronism in the nineteenth century, and that, for our pur- 
poses, for prognosticating the issues of the religious struggles of the 
future, it may simply be set aside. But “it is true,” I added, 
“there are millions of children, women, and men in India w’:o fall 
down before the stone image of Vishnu, with his four arms, riding 
on a creature, half-bird, half-man, or sleeping on the serpent; who 
worship Siva, a monster with three eyes, riding naked on a ‘bull, 
with a necklace of skulls for his ornament. There are human 
beings who still believe in a god of war, Kartikeya, with six faces, 
riding on a peacock, and holding bow and arrow in his hands; and 
who invoke a god of success, Ganesa, with four hands and an ele- 
phant’s head, sitting on a rat. Nay, it is true that, in the broad 
daylight of the nineteenth century, the figure of the goddess Kali 
is carried through the streets of her own city, Calcutta, her wild 
disheveled hair reaching to her feet, with a necklace of human 
heads, her tongue protruded from her mouth, her girdle stained with 
blood. All this is true; but ask any Hindu who can read and 
write and think, whether these are the gods he believes in, and he 
will smile at your credulity. How long this living death of national 
religion in India may last, no one can tell: for our purposes, how- 
ever, for gaining an idea of the issue of the great religious struggle 
of the future, that religion is dead and gone.” 

Task Mr. Lyall, is this true or is it not? It may be replied, no 
doubt, that similar corruptions have crept into other religions: also, 
that gaudy dolls are carried about in Christian cathedrals, that 
people are invited to see tears rolling down from the eyes of images, 
or to worship wine changed into blood, to say nothing of even more 
terrible hallucinations on the sacrament propounded from so-called 
Protestant pulpits, and that, in spite of all this, we should not call 
the Christian religion dying or dead. This is true, and I thought 
that by my remarks on the different revivals of Hinduism from the 
twelfth to the nineteenth century, I had sufficiently indicated :that 
new life may spring even from such apparently hopeless corruption. 
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Ifit is Brahmanism that livesin the sects of Ramanuga and Ramananda, 
in the poetry of Kabir and the wisdom of Nanak, in the honest purposes 
of Ram Mohun Roy and in the high aspirations of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, then I quite agree with Mr. Lyall that Brahmanism is not dead, 
but lives more intensely than ever. Only let us remember that we are 
thus using Brahmanism in two very different senses. In the one sense 
it is stark idolatry, in the other the loftiest spiritual worship. The 
former asserts the existence of many personal gods, the latter shrinks 
even from the attribute of personality as too human a conception of 
the Highest Spirit. The former makes the priest a kind of god on 
earth, the latter proclaims the priesthood of all men; the former is 
guided by scriptures which man calls sacred, the latter knows of no 
sacred oracles but the still small voice in the heart of every man. The 
two are like two opposite poles. What is negative on one side is 
positive on the other ; what is regarded by the one as the most sacred 
truth is anathematized by the other as deadly error. When I spoke 
of Brahmanism as dead, I meant the vulgar orthodox Brahmanism, 
which is openly patronised by the Brahmans, though scorned by them 
in secret: I did not mean the worship of Brahma as the Supreme 
Spirit, which has existed in India from the time of the Upanishads 
to the present day, and has lately assumed the name of Brahmoism, 
—a worship so pure, so exalted, so deeply human, so truly divine, that 
every man can join in it without apostacy, whether he be born a 
Jew, a Gentile, or a Christian. That two such antagonistic forms of 
religious faith, the one the most degraded, the other the most 
exalted, should live on the same soil, among the same people, is 
indeed a disheartening truth, enough almost to shake one’s belief 
in the common origin and the common destinies of the human 
race. And yet we must not shut our eyes to the fact that amongst 
ourselves, too, men who call themselves Christians are almost as 
widely separated from each other in their conceptions of the Divine 
and the Human, in their grounds of belief and in their sense of duty, 
as, in India, the worshippers of Ganesa, the god of success, with four 
hands and an elephant’s head, sitting on a rat, on one side, and the 
believers in the true Brahma on the other. There is a Christianity 
that is dead, though it may be professed by millions of people, but 
there is also, let us trust, a Christianity that is alive, though it may 
count but twelve apostles. As in India, so in Europe, many would 
call death what we call life, many would call life what we call death. 
Here, as elsewhere, it is high time that men should define the exact 
meaning of their words, trusting that definiteness, frankness, and 
honesty may offer a better chance of mutual understanding, and serve 
as a stronger bond of union between man and man, than vague 
formulas, faint-hearted reticence, and what is at the root of it all, 
want of true love of Man, and of true faith in God. 
Max MULLER. 
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MR. SWINBURNE’S “ BOTHWELL.” 


Tur dramatic—perhaps melodramatic—passage of Lord Bothwell 
across the stage, in the last lines of “Chastelard,” will have pre- 
pared the readers of Mr. Swinburne—that is, the English world of 
letters—for the appearance of this volume. It has been rumoured 
to have been long ago completed, and the wondrous facility of pro- 
duction of which its writer is capable seemed to leave little excuse 
for the delay. But Mr. Swinburne would not be what he is, if he 
permitted the impatience of his friends to hurry him in the execu- 
tion of a work to which he has given his whole heart and brain, and 
in which he is contending for the noblest prize in the intellectual 
competition of humanity—the fame of the mature poet who has 
accumulated and distributed the delightful treasures of a gifted 
youth, and retained the generative power of imagination in combina- 
tion with the knowledge and experience of advancing years. 

There is something unprepossessing in the form of the volume, 
and there will be many, even of those who do not look on the length 
of a book as the infallible measure of the labour of its production, 
whose first impression will be that of wasted energy and unnecessary 


research. But few will lay it down with this conviction. It must 


- not be compared with its predecessor. The story of “ Chastelard ” 


was one of which history has told little, and of which poetry could 
make much; the incidents of this drama are the world-stirring events 
of ten years of European history. The loves of Mary are no longer 
anecdotes of romance, they have become the troubles of peoples, the 
thoughts of statesmen, the fate of kings. It is no more the analysis 
of a mind, whose 


‘* Subtlety lies close in her light wit, 
And wisdom wantons in her wantonness,” 

that fills the situation and satisfies the beholder ; it is the contest of 
an imperious will with a complication of angry interests and pitiless 
passions, that demands to be accurately followed and truthfully 
reproduced in order to raise the work of the artist, above the unin- 
teresting scene-shiftings of historical names and the arbitrary juxta- 
position of fanciful characters, into an integral representation worthy 
of the subject. This, at least, appears to be Mr. Swinburne’s earnest 
belief, and, while this treatment necessarily involves the careful 
sequence of events, the multiplicity of characters, and some of the 
repetition of daily life, the reader who desires the serious gratifica- 
tion of a complete poem will find in it no weariness, but gladly give 
to it the prolonged attention it requires and deserves. 
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The action, which begins with the death of the favourite, and 
closes with the flight of the Queen to England, traverses not only 
the great scenes of the time, but moves incessantly from place to 
place, through every intermediate path and incidental obstacle ; and, 
if some such diversity is required in an ordinary piece to relieve the 
strain of attention by secondary impersonations and inferior interests, 
it is especially useful in such a work as Mr. Swinburne’s, where the 
anxiety to give to every line its value and to every word its fullest 
force absolutely requires some occasional common-place of passing 
circumstance to retain the impression of historical reality. He may 
be assured that in the dutiful humility to truth which he has here 
exhibited, his idealisation has lost nothing, any more than any 
assumed absence of conventionality in morals and religion would 
suffer from the just delineations of the stately virtue of Murray and 
of the fierce piety of John Knox. It may indeed be that he has 
felt himself all the happier for the safe guidance of facts through the 
confusion of characters and events, as long as there was left to him 
the legitimate freedom of the delineation of his great heroine, whom 
the judgment of mankind, after two centuries of earnest inquiry, 
unable finally to acquit or condemn, may be said to have delivered 
over to his merciless imagination. 

For it is a signal peculiarity in the historical position of Mary 
Queen of Scots, that, while the outward incidents of her short royal 
life are known with at least as much precision as many other events 
of the period, the sources of her action and motives of her conduct 
remain as much matters of conjecture and controversy as in the cen- 
tury of her captivity and death. There is, no doubt, almost sufficient 
cause for this uncertainty in the violence and rapidity of the events 
of which she was the centre, and the impossibility of tracing the 
progress of any individual mind through that storm of passions, 
interests, hopes, and fears. Tor instance, there is no character of 
the time that stands before us with so much integrity, in the sense 
of knowing what to do and doing it well, as that of the Regent 
Murray, and yet there are whole spaces of action in which we do not 
know where to find him. And if this is so with a determined and 
comparatively conscientious man, how can we look to trace with a 
credible accuracy the thoughts and feelings of a woman on many 
occasions necessarily passive, and liable, to say the least, to the lower 
feminine impulses in times of free manners and rough indulgence ? 
Had there even existed still stronger evidence than the few strange 
letters which all the teeth of ferocious antiquaries have not been able 
to tear to pieces, it is still improbable that the judgment of mankind 
respecting her would have been clear and definitive. For after all it 
was and is not a question of vindication or excuse. The mighty 
religious struggle that was agitating the mind of Europe required 
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that the Queen of Scotland should not only have that kind of justi- 
fication which the spirit of the time was ready enough to accord to 
the vengeances and even insanities of princes, but that the champion 
of the True Faith in the northern portion of heretical Britain should 
be an innocent and outraged victim in the hands of infidel barba- 
rians- There could be no discussion with such an opinion. To 
admit any indirect knowledge of her husband’s murder, to suppose 
the least connivance with the rape of Bothwell, to believe 
in any lightness of conduct which could have aroused the sus- 
picion of her people or the jealousies of her nobles, would have 
been an abandonment of one of the strongholds of Catholic hope and 
an act of religious treason. The long captivity that followed made of 
Queen Mary a sacred legend even in her lifetime, and her political 
execution became a Christian martyrdom. With this apotheosis on 
one side came not unnaturally strong reprobation on the other, and 
the fair demon of these pages is a sort of reprisal for the Catholic 
saint. 

But the Mary of the opening of this drama is not the royal siren, 
fresh from pleasure-loving France, that drew Chastelard to destruc- 
tion. Troubled with the wild rudenesses of her new land, and cruel 
in her native coquetry, she was yet gay at heart, and liking to please; 
and while sacrificing one lover to her own repute, she naturally con- 
soled herself with the thought that she should have many more. But 
we have here the despotic woman, embittered by conjugal hatred and 
coarsened by sensual passion, looking on the world around and the 
people she has to govern, in this angry fashion :— 


Queen. *Tis but Mareh, 
And a scant spring, a sharp and starveling year. 
How bitter black the day grows! one would swear 
The weather and earth were of this people’s faith, 
And their heaven coloured as their thoughts of hcayen, 
Their light made of their loye. 

Rizzio. If it might please you 
Look out and lift up heart to summer-ward, 
There might be sun enough for seeing and sense, 
To light men’s eyes at and warm hands withal. 

Queen. I doubt the winter’s white is deeper dyed 
And closer worn than I thought like to be; 
This land of mine hath folded itself round 
With snow-cold, white, and leprous misbelief, 
Till even the spirit is bitten, the blood pinched, 
And the heart winter-wounded ; these starved slaves 
That feed on frost and suck the snows for drink, 
Heating the light for the heat’s sake, love the cold: 
We want some hotter fire than summer or sun 
To burn their dead blood through and change their veins. 


And when, in the mutability that is the essence of her nature, 
she tries to put aside the phantoms of coming guilt and shame, she 
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knows that it is only by becoming something wholly other than she 
is, that it is possible for her so to do. 


Queen. I would I had no state to need no stay ; 
God witness me, I had rather be re-born, 
And born a poor mean woman, and live low 
With harmless habit and poor purity 
Down to my dull death-day, a shepherd’s wife, 
Than a queen clothed and crowned with force and fear. 
Rizzio. Are you so weary of crowns, and would not be, 
Soon wearier waxen of sheepfolds ? 
Queen. ’*Faith, who knows ? 
But I would not be weary, let that be 
Part of my wish. I could be glad and good 
Living so low, with little labours set 
And little sleeps and watches, night and day 
Falling and flowing as sma!l waves in low sea 
From shine to shadow and back, and out and in 
Among the firths and reaches of low life: 
I would I were away and well. No more, 
For dear love talk no more of policy. 
Let France and faith and envy and England be, 
And kingdom go and people ; I had rather rest 
Quiet for all my simple space of l.fe : 
With tew friends’ loves closing my life-days in 
And few things known and grace of humble ways 
And still fields shutting fast my still thoughts up— 
A loving little life of sweet small works. 
Good faith, I was not made for other life; 
Nay, do you think it? I will not hear thereof: 
Let me hear music rather, as simple a song, 
If you have any, as these low thoughts of mine, 
Some lowly and old-world song of quiet men. 


After the slaughter of Rizzio, almost in her presence, even such 
tenderness as this disappears. To get rid of Darnley and satisfy 
her passion for Bothwell are her daily and nightly thoughts, and to 
accomplish these objects she hardly consults the dictates of ordi- 
nary prudence. Before her are the jealousies of the nobles, the 
seething wrath of the people, and the anathemas of Knox. But no 
act of hers can make these much worse than they already are; and 
there is a specious advantage in the substitution of Bothwell’s 
warlike spirit and firm audacity for her husband’s debauched and 
frivolous nature, which makes possible the impunity of crime and 
excuses to her judgment the requirements of her outraged pride and 
importunate desires. 

In carefully following out historical detail, the poet must run the 
risk of having to deal with characters unworthy of the dignity of 
tragedy, and with situations important in results but ineffective in 
representation, real in life but unsuitable to act. What stronger 
proof of this difficulty could there be than that which meets one on 
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the threshold of the play, the figure of Darnley? History knows 
no good of him, and yet he must be here; and therefore Mr. Swin- 
burne invests him with a pathos that overcomes contempt, and 
makes “the mockery of mismarried men” itself terrible, rather 
than ludicrous. The murder of Rizzio is vindicated by his belief 
not only in the Queen’s unlawful attachments (to which the 
dramatist takes especial care to give no sanction), but in the 
dominant position he has assumed in her counsels, and the all but 
regal functions with which she has entrusted him. It is, then, no 
vulgar foreign minstrel whose violent removal forms the first link in 
this bloody chain, but a subtle conspirator of Machiavellian wit, 
who advises her how either to cajole such enemies as Murray into a 
false security, or to smite them at once, and, above all, no longer— 

To leave the stakes ‘n hand of a lewd boy, 

A fool and thankless—and to save the game 

We must play privily and hold secret hands. 
His actual or intended elevation of an intrusive stranger to an office 
of so high a dignity as Chancellor of Scotland, would, in the 
political morality of the time, have made his assassination a patriotic 
act, if not a public duty. Agd the loyal, loving Ruthven in the very 
sickness of which “ere the year die” he ‘must be dead,” who not 
foreseeing that his eyes will “fade among strange faces,” yet feels 
that “having served her,’’ he “should less be loth to leave” the 
“earth God made” his “‘ mother,” is the chief executioner. This is 
true tragedy. 

While with relentless hand the Queen leads on Darnley to his 
deadly end, she veils her hatred with increasing duplicity, and 
turns his irresolute character as she wills. She makes him escape 
with her from Holyrood, makes him disavow his friends and accom- 
plices, and when his vices have brought him to a sick bed in. 
Glasgow, with her plausible kindness and feigned reproaches she 
subdues whatever manhood is left in him. He begs for pardon and 
restitution of place as husband and king, yet he seems to know that 
he pleads in vain: a dreadful consciousness of her true feeling 
towards him, and of his inevitable doom, reveals itself in occasional 
starts and struggles for independence, all the more angry for their very 
hopelessness. The last interview at Kirk o’ Field is none the less 
Mr. Swinburne’s own for being faithful to the chronicle. He justly 
saw that no word of his could be devised as terrible as her authentic 
parting,— 

Twas just this time last year, 
David was slain,— 
or any imaginable accompaniment of Darnley’s last night-watch could 
throw a more dramatic solemnity around its close than the old 
Psalm he is recorded to have read and applied to his own doom,— 
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Lo, here am I, 
That bide as in a wilderness indeed 
And have not wings to bear me forth of fear. 
Nor is it an open enemy, he saith, 
Hath done me this dishonour : (what hath put 
This deadly scripture in mine eye to-night ?) 
For then I could have borne it; but it was 
Even thou, mine own familiar friend, with whom 
I took sweet counsel; in the house of God 
We walked as friends. Ay, in God’s house it was 
That we joined hands, even she, my wife, and I, 
Who took but now sweet counsel mouth to mouth 
And kissed as friends together. Wouldst thou think, 
She set this ring at parting on my hand 
And to my lips her lips? and then she spake 
Words of that last year’s slaughter. O God, God, 
I know not if it be not of thy will 
My heart begins to pass into her heart, 
Mine eye to read within her eye, and find 
Therein a deadlier scripture. Must it be 
That I so late should waken, and so young 
Die? for I wake as out of sleep to death. 
Is there no hand or heart on earth to help ? 
Mother! my mother! hast thou heart nor hand 
To save thy son, to take me henceaway, 
Far off, and hide me? But I was thy son, 
That lay between thy breasts and drank of thee, 
And I, thy son, it is they seek to slay. 
My God, my God, how shall they murder me ? 


To raise the personality of Bothwell to a lofty historic pinnacle 
would be a violation of probability which Mr. Swinburne’s adherence 
to facts would not permit. The poet is rightly content to leave him 
without moral purpose or intellectual dignity. But he can give 
him the virtues of his vices, and in the delineation of so audacious 
an enterprise as the possession of a beautiful sovereign and the 
‘Scottish throne, he may fairly suppose the existence of some such 
qualities as fascinated the former mistress and the future wife,— 


Prythee, Reres, 
Was he thus ever ? had he so great heart 
In those dead days, such lordliness of eye 
To see and smite and burn in masterdom, 
Such fire and iron of design and deed 
To serve his purpose and sustain his will ? 
Hath he not grown since years that knew me not 
Tn light and might and speed of spirit and stroke 
To lay swift hand upon his thought, and turn, 
Its cloud to flame, its shadow to true shape, 
Its emptiness to fulness? If in sooth 
He was thus always, he should be by now 
Hailed the first head of the earth. 

Lady Reres. It cannot be 
But in your light he hath waxed, and from your love, 
Madam, drawn life and increase; but indeed 
His heart seemed ever high and masterful 
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As of a king unkingdomed, and his eye 
As set against the sunrise ; such a brow 
As craves a crown to do it right, and hand 
Made to hold empire swordlike, and a foot 
To tread the topless and unfooted hill, 
Whose light is from the morn of majesty. 
Queen. When mine eye first took judgment of his face 
It read him for a king born: and his lips 
Touching my hand for homage had as ’twere 
Speech without sound in them that bound my heart 
In much more homage to his own. 


But Mr. Swinburne is as obscure as history is as to the origin and 
progress of the Queen’s passion. She is here represented as wholly 
his from first to last, and it is the evident purpose of the poet that 
she, false and fickle in all things else, outward or inward, should be 
entirely true to this affection,— 


Faithful beyond reach of faith, 
Kingdomless queen and wife unhusbanded, 
Till in you reigning I might reign and rest. 


The day comes when the first great obstacle to this object of two 
such resolute wills and untamed desires is swept away, and she and 
he stand beside Darnley’s bier—a scene such as Mr. Swinburne’s 
genius delights in painting,— 


Queen. Let me look on him. It is marred not much; 
This was a fair face of a boy’s alive. 
Bothwell. It had been better had he died ere man. 
Queen. That hardly was he yesterday; aman! — 
What heart, what brain of manhood had God sown 
In this poor fair fool’s flesh to bear him fruit ? 
What seed of spirit or counsel? what good hope 
That might have put forth flower in any sun ? 
We have plucked none up who cut him off at root, 
But a tare only or a thorn. His cheek 
Is not much changed, though since I wedded him 
His eyes had shrunken and his lips grown wan 
With sickness and ill living. Yesterday, 
Man or no man, this was a living soul ; 
What is this now? This tongue that mourned to me, 
These lips that mine were mixed with, these blind eyes 
That fastened on me following, these void hands 
That never plighted faith with man and kept, 
Poor hands that paddled in the sloughs of shame, 
Poor lips athirst for women’s lips and wine, 
Poor tongue that lied, poor eyes that looked askant 
And had no heart to face men’s wrath or love, 
As who could answer either,—what work now 
Doth that poor spirit which moved them? To what use 
Of evil or good should hell put this or heaven, 
Or with what fire of purgatory annealed 
Shall it be clean and strong, yet keep in it 
One. grain for witness of what seed it was, 
One thread, one shred enwoven with it alive, 
To show what stuff time spun it of, and rent ? 
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I have more pity such things should be born 
Than of his death; yea, more than I had hate, 
Living, of him. 
Bothawell. Since hate nor pity now 
Or helps or hurts him, were we not as wise 
To take but counsel for the day’s work here 
And put thought of him with him underground ? 
Queen. I do but cast once more away on him 
The last thought he will ever have of mine. 
You should now love me well. 


But other impediments stand strong, and in truth they are such 
that, if the story of the time had remained in a legendary condition, 
no fancied contrivances for their removal could have been more 
fantastic or improbable than such as were adopted and were suc- 
cessful. Of the project of Bothwell to carry off the Queen by 
apparent force, Huntley, as chief actor, is well-made here to say,— 
“Tt is too gross and palpably devised,’—words echoed by all 
historical criticism down to this our time. Will, again, any research 
ever explain that astounding document in which the Scotch nobility, 
almost to a man, not only assent to, but absolutely demand, the 
Queen’s marriage with their unscrupulous rival and the husband of 
Jane Gordon ? 

In the description of the marriage and the scenes that follow, 
Mr. Swinburne allows himself a poetic liberty which no one can 
grudge him. He becomes indeed a sterner moralist than even 
history warrants. From the moment the purpose of this defiance of 
the laws of God and man is attained, the retribution begins. She is 
wed in her old mourning habits, “and her face—as deadly as were 
they,” and for him,— 


When the bishop made indeed 
His large hard hand with hers so flowerlike fast, 
He seemed as ’twere for pride and mighty heart 
To swell and shine with passion, and his eye 
To take into the fire of its red look 
All dangers and all adverse things that might 
Rise out of days unrisen, to burn them up 
With its great heat of triumph; and the hand 
Fastening or hers so griped it that her lips 
Trembled and turned to catch the smile from his 
As though her spirit had put its own life off 
And sense of joy or property of pain 
To close with his alone; but this twin smilé 
Was briefer than a flash or gust that strikes 
And is not; for the next word was not said 
Ere her face waned again to winter-ward 
As a moon smitten, and her answer came 
As words from dead men wickedly wrung forth 
By craft of wizards, forged and forceful breath 
Whichghangs on lips that loath it. 


And when Herries asks whether this may not have been done for 
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show, to induce the belief that the marriage was imposed by force, 
Melville replies, — 
No, ’tis truth ; 
She is heart-struck now, and labours with herself 
As one that loves and trusts not, but the man 
Who makes so little of men’s hate may make 
Of women’s love as little; with this doubt 
New born within her, fears that slept awake 
And shame’s eyes open that were shut for love, 
To see on earth all pity hurt to death 
By her own hand and no man’s face her friend 
If his be none for whom she casts them off 
And finds no strength against him in their hands. 


The French ambassador, Du Croc, mentions the sad and desolate 
appearance of the Queen after her marriage. And her saying 
‘she wished she were dead,” is here enlarged into one of the most 
powerful scenes of the play, in which Bothwell reproaches her with 
babbling of her bonds, and lets her see he is not going to be the 
husband Darnley was, but her lord indeed. 


Be you sure 
I am not of such fool’s mould cast in flesh 
As royal-blooded husbands ; being no king 
Nor kin of kings, but one that keep unarmed 
My head but with my hand, and have no wit 
To twitch you strings and match you rhyme for rhyme 
And turn and twitter on a tripping tongue, 
But so much wit to make my word and sword 
Keep time and rhyme together, say and slay. 
Set this down in such record as you list, 
But keep it surer than you keep your mind 
If that be changing : for by heaven and hell 
I swear to keep the word I give you fast 
As faith can hold it, that who thwarts me here, 
Or comes across my will’s way in my wife’s, 
Dies as a dog dies, doomless. 


It may be questioned whether the introduction on the stage of 
Bothwell’s former wife merely that she may see him and Mary 
together before she fades out of sight for ever is not superfluous. 
It certainly brings an alien element into the drama without other 
meaning than that of making Mary exhibit her bitter jealousy of 
the cruelly abandoned lady, her former companion and friend. It 
would have been an improbable event, even in that atmosphere of 
improbabilities. For any resistance on his wife’s part would have 
been justifiable, the Papal dispensation negativing any pretence for 
the legal dissolution of the marriage on ground of consanguinity, 
having lately been found among the family papers at Dunrobin 
Castle. More light yet may be thrown on the strange. relations 
between her family and that of Bothwell; but as ‘yet our knowledge 
of her and her sisters is very. much confined to the ballad,— 
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The Lord of Gordon had three daughters, 
Elizabeth, Margaret, and Jean, 

They would not stay in bonny Huntly, 
But they must go to bonny Aberdeen. 


With the coming danger courage and confident love revive, and 
when Bothwell goes to sleep—that last sleep of freedom from which 
he is to wake to fly for his life—she, still watching, meditates— 


Tis a night 
That puts our France into my mind; even here 
By those warm stars a man might call it June 
Were such nights many ; their same flower-bright eyes 
Look not more fair on Paris, than mine own 
Again shall hardly look on. Is it not strange 
That in this grey land and these grievous hours 
I should so find my spirit and soul transformed 
And fallen in love with pain, my heart that was 
Changed and made humble to his loveless words 
And force as of a master? By my faith, 
That was till now fixed never and made as fire 
To stand a sunlike star in love’s live heaven— 
A heaven found one in hue and heat with hell— 
I had rather be mishandled as I am 
Of this first man that ever bound me fast 
Than worshipped through the world with breaking hearts 
That gave their blood for worship. I am glad 
He sometime should misuse me; else I think 
I had ‘not known if I could love or no. 


And when the lords threaten to raise the people on her, and bring 
her to justice for murder and adultery, she throws off the outward 


coil of meshes for once and for ever, and goes forth defiant to victory 
or death. 


I had rather 
Have looked on Actium with Mark Antony 
Than bound him fast on Cydnus. O my hour, 
Be good to me, as even for the doubt’s sake 
More than safe life I love thee; yet would choose 
Not now to know, though I might see the end 
If thou wilt be good to me; do thy work, 
Have thine own end; and be thou bad or good, 
Thou shalt not smite nor crown a queen in heart 
Found lesser than her fortune. 


For her the last two acts are the record of civil war and captivity. 
In the presence and peril of mortal conflict, the nature of Mary finds 
a satisfaction that the tumults, and even gratification of passion, 
failed to give, and the self-absorption that tainted all her other life 
is gone from her altogether. 


Queen. That burgh below. 
Is it not Preston Pans? These hills are set 
As stages for the show of such high game 
As is played out for God’s content on earth 
Between men’s kings and kingdoms; yet I think 
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He that beholds hath no such joy o’ the game 

As he that plays, nor can the joy be known 

Save of man only, that man has to play 

When the die’s throw rings death for him or life. 
How clear the wind strikes from the mounting sun— 
I am glad at heart the day we have of fight 

Should look thus lively on both sides that meet 
Beneath so large an open eye of heaven. 


When the issue of the battle is sealed, when there is no other 
salvation for Bothwell but her own surrender, she hardly hesitates. 
After her terrible cry— 


Ah God, that we were set 
Far out at sea alone by storm and night 
To drive together on one end, and know 
If life or death would give us good or ill 
And night or day receive, and heaven or earth 
Forget us or remember ! 


she bids him go— 
It is not I would hold you..... 


Is he got to horse ? 
I do not think one can die more than this. 


Then turning on the lords with a storm of imprecations, she is borne 
back to Edinburgh—still undaunted :— 


If she die not till she die for fear, 
She must outlive man’s memory; twice or thrice 
As she rode hither with that sable flag 
Blown overhead whereon the dead man lay 
Painted, and by him beneath a garden tree 
His young child kneeling, with soft hands held up 
And the word underwritten of his prayer 
Judge and avenge my cause, O Lord —she seemed 
At point to swoon, being sick with two days’ fast, 
And with faint fingers clung upon the rein 
And gaped as one athirst with foodless lips 
And fair head fainting ; but for very scorn 
Was straightway quickened and uplift of heart, 
And smote us with her eyes again, and spoke 
No weaker word but of her constant mind 
To hang and crucify, when time should be, 
These now her lords and keepers; so at last 
Beneath these walls she came in with the night, 
So pressed about with foes that man by man 
We could but bring her at a foot’s pace through 
Past Kirk of Field between the roaring streets, 
Faint with no fear, but hunger and great rage, 
With all men’s wrath as thunder at her heel 
And all her fair face foul with dust and tears, 
But as one fire of eye and cheek that shone 
With heat of fiery heart and unslaked will 
That took no soil of fear. 


It is interesting to compare the fascination of the old Hebrew 
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world on Mr. Swinburne, Hellenist as he is, with the same combina- 
tion of influences on the genius of Heinrich Heine. He, indeed, 
was a Jew first, and a Greek afterwards, till the physical agony of 
his later years drove out the happy phantoms of pagan life, and, as 
he said, “Jehovah conquered him.” The religious associations of 
our English poet here stood him in stead of the Oriental nationality, 
and the fellow-singer of Bardelaire walks at home in the streets of 
Jerusalem crying “ Woe! woe!” with burning ashes on his head. 
Thus suitably the speech or sermon of John Knox fills many pages 
ot awful imagery and furious speech, telling the tale of Mary as 
would a prophetic scripture, with the addition of a fierce irony which 
thus recalls the memory of Chastelard :— 


Folk that came 
With wiles and songs and sins from over sea, 
With harping hands and dancing feet, and made 
Music and change of praises in her ear— 
White rose out of the south, star out of France, 
Light of men’s eyes and love! yea, verily, 
Red rose out of the pit, star out of hell, 
Fire of men’s eyes and burning! for the first 
Was caught as in a chamber snare and fell 
Smiling, and died with Farewell, the most fair 
And the most cruel princess in the world— 
With suchlike psalms go suchlike souls to God 
Naked—and in his blood she washed her feet 
Who sat and saw men spill it; and this reward 
Had this man of his dancing. 


After this no wonder that the citizens cry— 


If by their mouths to-day 
She be set free of death, then by our hands 
She dies to-morrow. 


Here, indeed, the tragedy of the Queen and Bothwell closes, and 
the last act, which tells of the escape from Lochleven Castle and 
the field of Langside, seems rather to be a link with something yet 
to come than the fit conclusion of so great a drama. For the 
spirit in which Mary takes refuge in England is by no means that 
of submission to her destiny, and resignation of her rights and rule. 
She anticipates her return as an avenger of her own wrongs and 
those of her faith in all that splendour of invective, of which Mr. 
Swinburne is so great a master, that he should be somewhat more 
temperate in its use. For it is surely not true to art, whatever it 
may be to nature, to lower the ideal of a character which the action 
of a piece has elevated, and so make nugatory whatever individual 
sympathy or interest it may have won. Mary, having risen from 
the false and wilful woman into something heroic by a brave self- 
abandonment and absorbing love, leaves the scene a pitiless bigot 
and bloodthirsty termagant. 
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I will make 
From sea to sea one furnace of the land 
Whereon the wind of war shall beat its wings 
Till they wax faint with hopeless hope of rest, 
.And with one rain of men’s rebellious blood 
Extinguish the red embers. I will leave 
No living soul of their blaspheming faith 
Who war with monarchs ; God shall see me reign 
As he shall reign beside me, and his foes 
Lie at my foot with mine; kingdoms and kings 
Shall from my heart take spirit, and at my soul 
Their souls be kindled to devour for prey 
The people that would make its prey of them 
And leave God’s altar stripped of sacrament 
As all kings’ heads of sovereignty, and make 
Bare as their thrones his temples. 





Perhaps this censure strikes an inherent defect in Mr. Swinburne’s 
poetical conception, which it is useless to, criticize if it is ineradi- 
cable, and which it would be ungrateful to insist on too much, when 
we see its conjunction with so many merits. But there must be a 
limit to “ the spirit that denies,” or there would be no more Fausts ; 
and if even a moderate amount of good is impossible, there is no 
longer any humoristic elements in its opposite. 

It will be an advantage to our critical literature if this conscien- 
tious work puts a stop to the small cavils against Mr. Swinburne’s 
defects of style and occasional mannerisms. Even where they are 
evident, they have never implied anything more than an excess of 
metrical force and ingenuity of expression. In the varied and 
atHuent diction of this poem they are altogether lost, and the 
simplicity of the narrative portion is as great a success as its 
melodious imagery and dramatic passion. 


Hovcurton. 
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Amrpst all the dispersive tendencies of the spirit of detail in science 
we may note a growing anxiety to secure a constructive philosophy. 
This thirst after an organization of knowledge is becoming more 
conscious and more defined, even whilst the daily accumulation of 
materials seems to make the task more severe. And the sphere 
which this constructive tendency is claiming for itself grows ever 
wider, until it sweeps into its domain not merely knowledge, but life. 
It is towards a Religion as much as a Philosophy that systematic 
thought is tending, towards a co-ordination of society as well as 
towards a co-ordination of ideas. It is now a quarter of a century 
since Auguste Comte declared that the end of true Philosophy was 
to organize human life in all its aspects collectively, whether intel- 
lectual, affective, or active. And a stimulus has thereby been given 
to all the higher thought of the generation, even amongst those 
who were willing to accept nothing from the founder of Positivism. 
In Germany, Hegel, from a different point of view, has equally 
directed the activity of thought towards an arrangement of all 
human ideas, at once comprehensive and organic. In all parts of 
Europe, Philosophy and Science have long been showing a disposition 
not only to maintain the independence of their specific territory 
from the invasion of Religion, but to invade and annex the religious 
kingdom for themselves. In our own country, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
in the words of Mr. Lewes, “is now for the first time deliberately 
making the attempt to found a Philosophy.” Students of his 
system, which he now calls “synthetic philosophy,” do not forget 
that it opens with a scheme for the reconciliation of Science with 
Religion—that “ weft running through the warp of human history” 
—and that we are now looking forward to its promise to exhibit an 
ecclesiastical, ceremonial, and industrial organization. On every side 
this synthetic character of thought is working itself to the front. 
The higher scientific thought is more and more occupied with 
problems of the correlation, equivalence, and correspondence of forces, 
of the evolution, sequences, and homologies of organic life. The 
higher philosophy now everywhere starts with a religion, and ends 
with a synthesis of society. Philosophy is thus visibly transforming 
itself. Its business is no longer confined to generalise science. It 
is seeking to found a system of Life. 

This tendency is most strikingly displayed in Mr. Lewes’s last work ; 


(1) “Problems of Life and Mind,” by George Henry Lewes. First Series. The 
Foundations of a Creed, vol. i. Second edition. Triibner. 1874. 
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and in some respects he must be said to carry the religious claim of 
positive philosophy far higher than has yet been done by any 
English man of science. Most significant is the title of the book— 
“Problems of Life and Mind—the Foundations of a Creed.” And 
it opens with the statement that “the great desire of this age is 
for a doctrine which may serve to condense our knowledge, guide 
our researches, and shape our lives, so that Conduct may really be 
the consequence of Belief.” Mr. Lewes follows those who “con- 
sider that Religion will continue to regulate the evolution of 
Humanity ;” occupying a position similar to the one it occupied in 
the past, and express the highest thought of the time (p. 3.) It 
will be a transformed Religion, “a Religion founded on Science 
expressing at each stage what is known of the world and of man” 
(id.) The precise bearing of the book before us upon this general 
conception of Philosophy as the reconciliation or rather consolida- 


tion of religion with science, may be gathered from the following 
passage :— 


‘In conclusion, I may here simply state my conviction that the philosophy, 
in the construction of which the efforts of all nations converge, is that positive 
philosophy which began with Kepler and Galileo, Descartes and Bacon, and 
was first reduced to a system by Auguste Comte; the doctrine embracing the 
world, man, and society on one homogeneous method. The extension and 
perfection of this doctrine is the work of the future. The following pages are 
animated by the desire of extending positive procedures to those outlying 
questions which hitherto have been either ignored, or pronounced incapable of 
incorporation with the positive doctrine.” —(Page 86.) 


In the face of a passage like this, consistent as it is with every 
word in the volume before us, it was a bold rather than a happy 
thought to announce to the world, as has been done in more than one 
quarter, that Mr. Lewes had recanted his empirical philosophy, and 
had become a convert to the Speculative method of d priori Meta- 
physics. There was joy in the Hegelian heaven over the one 
Positivist who had repented more than over the ninety and nine 
just metaphysicians who need no repentance. Such unusual licence 
even for d priori speculation suggested the idea that some serene 
jest had been evolved among the denizens of that beatific cloudland, 
but a little collation of pages disclosed the fact that the conversion 
of Mr. Lewes had been deduced from a merely empirical confusion of 
his words. A contemporary, who is wont to treat of the higher 
philosophy with more than philosophic gravity, announced with all 
the air of chastened exultation, that Mr. Lewes emphatically 
renounced what he had himself described as “the cardinal position 
of the Positive Philosophy,” and even gave in his adhesion to the 
objective logic of Hegel. Turning to the pages of Mr. Lewes, 
what we found him asserting was, that “the exclusion of all metem- 
pirical questions, and the rejection of the metempirical method, is 
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the cardinal position of the Positive Philosophy ” (p. 62). This is 
of course quite true, but neither in this passage, nor in any word of 
the entire volume, is there the remotest suggestion that Mr. Lewes 
himself adopts either the metempirical method or metempirical 
questions. His book, from beginning to end, is a protest against 
both. His first rule of philosophy is this—‘ No problem to be 
mooted unless it be presented in terms of experience, and be capable of 
empirical investigation” (p. 89.) It is singular how any one who 
had got as far as page 89 of Mr. Lewes’s book could seriously 
assure us that he had abandoned “the cardinal position of the 
positive philosophy,” by which he tells us that he means the exclu- 
sion of all metempirical methods. What Mr. Lewes does say that 
he abandons is simply the opinion that certain problems—NMatter, 
Force, Cause, &c.—are incapable of being treated on empirical or 
positive methods. He dissents from Comte so far in believing that 
there are further grounds available for positive methods to occupy, 
but this opinion as to the extent of its area is not a “ cardinal 
position of the positive philosophy,” nor does Mr. Lewes ever speak 
of it as such. In a word, when Mr. Lewes tells us that the positive 
philosophy can solve more questions than even M. Comte thought it 
could, we are told that he is thereby abandoning “the cardinal 
position of the positive philosophy.” 

In the same way we are assured that Mr. Lewes is a convert to 
the objective Logic of Hegel, though in page 19 he tells us that 
Hegel “reverses the principle I am here proclaiming ;” and though 
he cites with approval Trendlenberg’s opinion respecting the Hegelian 
procedure, “that it cannot give us what it promises, because its 
promises are beyond human scope” (p. 26). Our Hegelian friends 
have as good ground for assuring us that Mr. Lewes has abandoned 
the positive philosophy and adopted the Logic of Hegel, as the Pope 
would have for assuring us that he had converted Mr. Lewes to the 
Syllabus, inasmuch as he found in the book before us, that “‘ Religion 
will continue to regulate the evolution of Humanity.” 

But to return to the serious consideration of Mr. Lewes’s method. 
It may be simply stated thus:—Certain metaphysical problems 
of Matter, Force, Cause, Law, Soul, &c., have been hitherto 
regarded as outside the pale of Science, and have been treated 
as insoluble by the Philosophy of Experience. Mr. Lewes him- 
self has long regarded them as insoluble, and his well-known 
history of Philosophy is a series of refutations of all the solutions 
offered on unscientific methods. He now thinks that these problems, 
or certain aspects of them, can be brought within the pale of Science, 
and can be treated strictly on scientific methods by the canons of the 
Philosophy of Experience. There is in this proposal no trace of 
abandonment, either of the method or the canons of positive reason- 
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ing. On the contrary, he has never insisted upon these with so 
much precision or with equal elaboration. He calls it no retreat, 
but a change of front. Indeed, it is rather a movement forward 
than a movement back. That which is new is the attempt to extend 
the scientific analysis to questions which science has hitherto left to 
Metaphysics. In his own words, “the novelty of the procedure 
followed in this work consists in treating these problems on the 
same method as that followed in science.” The object proposed is 
to clear the ground of the metaphysical obstacles to thought, by 
bringing them under the terms and methods which extend to all 
other thought; and to wrest its last ground from the d priori philosophy 
by reducing it to the forms of d@ posteriori reasoning. This claim 
would amount, as Professor Clifford has said, to a revolution in 
Psychology. But the novelty, if the claim is made good, consists in 
the application of an old method of philosophy to a field in which it 
has not been attempted, and not, as was so crudely suggested, in 
giving up any part of the method of which Mr. Lewes is a prominent 
exponent. 

The present writer must here pause to express his envy for those 
accomplished critics who master a new presentation in philosophy or 
logic along with the morning paper, and have labelled it for ever in 
a dozen trenchant sentences before they sit down to dinner. When, 
as it sometimes happens, even in utilitarian England, that a man of 
rare erudition and acuteness, who has passed the best years of his 
life inter apices philosophia, finally resumes in meditated phrases the 
sum of all his thoughts, when he presents to us a new method of 
research, or puts old methods to new uses, it is perhaps not a morn- 
ing’s work duly to master his meaning, nor is his place in philosophy 
to be assigned with the same lordly facility with which a place in 
the editorial heaven or hell is adjudged to the last new novel. If 
the able editor and enterprising publisher of an organ of repute will 
permit such an uncritical confession of weakness, the present writer — 
will excuse himself from any ex cathedrd judgment how far 
Mr. Lewes has effected the revolution in Psychology which he 
claims; and if he has done so, what is its precise philosophical 
utility. Whether or not Mr. Lewes has solved the questions which 
metaphysicians have attacked for so many ages in vain, can indeed 
be hardly determined until we see the use which he makes of his 
solutions in the volumes which are yet to appear. Whether he has 
solved them to the satisfaction of metaphysicians, and thus, as he 
trusts, has assuaged the thirst which eternally calls for satisfaction, 
can only be decided when time has shown us if the minds which 
are eager with these questions are content to rest with the answers 
that he gives them. 


One thing is sufficiently clear. Although Mr. Lewes has retained 
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the name of Metaphysics, and offers his solution of what are uni- 
versally called the problems of Metaphysics, he shows himself from 
title-page to colophon an unflinching adherent of the positive 
methods, and never travels a hair’s-breadth from his canons which 
bind truth to experience. In his claim to have swept metaphysics 
into the fold of science, he is never found to be using metempirical 
expedients. Whether or not he has domesticated the untamed 
metaphysical Pegasus, and harnessed him to the car of terrestrial 
science, we leave to the future to decide; but we can say at once 
that he himself has never mounted the wild charger into the realms 
of cloudland, and if he has really got Pegasus as completely in hand 
as he thinks, he himself is certainly safe on mother earth. 

With regard to the claim of novelty in the application of scientific 
procedures to metaphysical problems, it must be taken in all the 
limitations imposed by the question of what, in Mr. Lewes’s hands, 
these metaphysical problems real!y amount to. Now, it is certain 
that Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his Synthetic Philosophy generally, 
and in his Psychology in particular, has examined nearly all the 
problems of Mr. Lewes’ present volume, and certainly he has treated 
them on kindred data and with similar methods. And although 
Mr. Spencer has relegated in his First Principles certain questions to 
the insoluble and Unknowable, whilst Mr. Lewes appears to hold 
them capable of some scientific solution; yet the difference between 
the two points of view does not appear to be great, when we observe 
that Mr. Lewes admits in every one of these questions a transcen- 
dental and unknowable element which he ejects from the field, and 
this transcendental element is precisely that part of the question of 
which solution is specially craved. Again, when Mr. Lewes argues 
against Comte’s rejections of metaphysical problems, and claims to 
have now for the first time brought them under positive treatment, 
it will not be forgotten that throughout the Politique Positive 
nearly all the questions treated in this volume by Mr. Lewes have 
been discussed by Comte, not as is here done explicitly and apart 
from their application to the sciences, but implicitly and along with 
their practical working. This is obviously true of the Rules of 
Philosophizing (pp. 88—106), which in some sort answer to the 
Philosophie premiére of Comte ; and so almost the whole of the points 
noticed in Problem I. (which occupies more than half the volume) 
are questions which have been more or less distinctly treated by 
Comte. The real difference between Mr. Lewes’s view and that of 
Comte is not that Mr. Lewes has treated problems which Comte has 
ignored, but rather that Mr. Lewes, like Mr. Spencer, has placed 
their treatment in a regularly methodised department, instead of 
treating them incidentally amongst the sciences, and that Mr. Lewes 
thinks there should be a special Logic of those highest generalisa- 
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tions, whilst Comte would leave them distributed throughout the 
logic of the different sciences. This is, no doubt, a very real and 
important difference ; but it is a difference of philosophical arrange- 
ment, not a difference of philosophical aim. 

One remark we must offer to Mr. Lewes’s consideration. He 
asserts a claim to have treated metaphysical problems on strictly 
scientific methods; and his purpose is to put an end for ever to the 
disturbance caused to thought by the presence of unsatisfied ques- 
tions that will not be suppressed. Metaphysics, he says, must be 
transformed or stamped out of existence. The latter process has not 
succeeded, and he proposes to try the former. To this end his 
method is to eject from the field in every problem the unknowable 
element. He calls this the transcendental element, and the “ un- 
explored remainder ;” and he shows how familiar to mathematicians 
is the procedure of working problems with unknown quantities, 
whilst’ taking care that these elements are not allowed to disturb the 
calculations of the known quantities. In every question presented 
to us, says Mr. Lewes, there is this transcendental element, “ ele- 
ments lying beyond all possible appreciation, because incapable of 
being brought within the range of sense and inference ”—the 
unknowable in fact. These, he says, are to be set aside, and are not 
allowed in any way to enter into the explanation. These metaphysical 
problems, he says, Matter and Motion, Force and Cause, have also 
their transcendental elements; and it is the province of metaphysics 
to demarcate these from the known and knowable elements. Mr. 
Lewes’s method is to disengage from each of these problems the un- 
knowable elements, “‘ the elements that lie beyond all reduction to 
experience,” and then to solve the remainder of the problem. Every 
question, he says, when stated in terms of experience, is capable of 
an answer on the experiential method. And no doubt Mr. Lewes 
has abundantly satisfied us of this. But will this satisfy the meta- 
physical minds who are wont to propound these problems? Is it not 
precisely this transcendental, this irreductible, this supra-experien- 
tial, this unknowable element which is the very thing they care 
about ? The true metaphysician regards it as the function of 
Philosophy to treat this very transcendental element in its detach- 
ment apart from experience. He says if you can state it in terms of 
experience, that alone shows that you have not got hold of the true 
problem at all. It is the ungraspable, the unstateable, the unrelated, 
the un-anything—das wunbegreifliches geheimniss — which meta- 
physicians vindicate as their own.. Kant said that “the axioms 
and principles of Metaphysics must never be drawn from ex- 
perience.” And Hegel places the great problems, Freedom, Mind, 
God, ‘‘on a ground which belongs not to experience,” for empiri- 
eism, he thinks, only gropes, instead of seeking truth in Thought 
itself. And the whole line of metaphysicians after them con- 
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tinue to ask what is this transcendental element in all questions. 
They are the daughters of the horse-leech, whose cry is, Give, give; 
the abysmal maw of your true metaphysician simply gapes after this 
unknowable element just because it is infinite, because it lies beyond 
all possible appreciation. In the language of his great master, “‘ you 
might as well attempt to squeeze water out of a pumice-stone as 
to get necessary and universal truth through experience.” As Mr. 
Lewes points out, speculation craves a vision of the thing in itself, 
t.e. unrelated, or, in other words, as tt does not and cannot exist. 
Of what avail, then, is it to tell a man in this frame of mind to state 
the problem in terms of experience, and then to solve it by the 
canons of experience; to disengage the unknowable element, and 
then throw it away. That which Mr. Lewes tells him to throw away 
as so much offal, is his choice bit; Mr. Lewes’s “unexplored re- 
mainder,” is precisely his guesitum in its true and pure form. To 
reduce the problem to terms of experience is just to kill the goose in 
search of the golden egg of metaphysics. So long as there is an 
unknown element, so long his speculative craving will remain un- 
satisfied. To tell him that the unknown element is an unknowable 
element, is no satisfaction. It is like telling a man in a fever to eat 
a mutton chop and not to think about drinking, as no drinking can 
ever slake his thirst. Mr. Lewes will hardly satisfy the fever patient 
better than Comte himself. Comte told him that his metaphysical 
thirst was incapable of being satisfied. Mr. Lewes tells him that his 
metaphysical thirst has an element incapable of being satisfied. 
Comte said, leave alone the insoluble problem. Mr. Lewes says, 
leave alone the insoluble part of the problem. Ah! cries the meta- 
physical opium-eater, it is just the unknowable which is the real 
charm ; it is that insoluble which 7s the problem. Alas! it is the 
old fight between the mammal and the fish. ‘Come out of that 

atery element,” cries Mr. Lewes to his piscine antagonist, “and we 
will settle matters on ¢erra firma for ever.” ‘It can only be settled 
in the water,” croaks the fish; and executes a spiral wholly beyond 
mammalian resources. “If this is Philosophy, we do not know 
what Philosophy is!” groaned the Spectator out of the depths of 
its theologico-metaphysical cavern. And it never said a truer 
word. 

At the same time, even if the metaphysical goose be not found to 
be persuaded to-come flapping to be killed at the dilly-dilly call of 
experience, there is no doubt of the great value of the process Mr. 
Lewes has employed in separating the intelligible from the unintel- 
ligible part of the metaphysical problem. Both he and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer have done an inestimable service to minds wavering between 
scientific and unscientific habits of reasoning, by forcing the un- 
scientific aspect of these questions into the most exact and limited 
ground, and by pushing the scientific aspect of them to the last 
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possible point that it can reach. Mr. Lewes’s singular brilliancy of 
illustration, and that sympathetic interest of his in the views he 
cannot share, ought to give him unusual power to reach minds 
wandering in the transcendental wilderness. His proposal to retain 
the word metaphysics for “the ultimate generalisations of research,” 
and to coin the word metempirics for all that transcends the data of 
experience, is most useful in his hands, as clearing up ideas and 
assisting to separate the elements which are soluble from those which 
are insoluble, even if he does not succeed in imposing them on 
Philosophy. The poor metaphysician has perhaps never before been 
so pushed, and hedged, and parried into the exact statement of his 
problem. And it is hard to say what more can be done. We find 
him driven back as in a sort of stalemate to his last foothold of 
metempirics, where, indeed, no one can touch him, but whence he 
* cannot escape, and where he can reach nothing. 

An interesting chapter in Mr. Lewes’s book is that on “the rules 
of philosophizing,” (pp. 88—106), in which he extends the scope and 
amplifies the use of Newton’s famous four rules prefixed to the third 
book of the “Principia.’”” Newton was obviously collecting only 
those generalisations which were immediately required for his 
purpose, and was not constructing a complete system of philosophic 
generalisations. Mr. Lewes, in his fifteen rules, is also preparing the 
ground for his own logical method with a view to his immediate 
purpose. Mr. Lewes does not present them as an exhaustive 
collection of philosophical canons, and several of them, such as those 
numbered 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, are apparently corollaries from other more 
general rules. A careful comparison of these rules with the fifteen 
rales of Comte, which he calls philosophie premiére (Pol, Pos., iv. c. 3), 
and some of which Mr. Lewes embodies, throws much light on the 
purpose and scope of all such rules. Mr. Lewes’s rules are 
apparently those canons of logic and checks upon error which will 
prove most useful for a given class of researches, and therefore are 
entirely logical or subjective. Comte’s fifteen rules profess to be the 
most dominant generalisations, both in the results and in the 
methods of science, and are consequently both objective and sub- 
jective, some of them, in fact, being laws of history or social 
economy. Nothing could bring out more strongly Mr. Lewes’s 
divergence from Comte in making these highest generalisations a 
special department or discipline. And in fact it would appear to us 
that this is the main logical difference between Mr. Lewes and 
Comte, that Mr. Lewes would open the roll of Philosophy with a 
systematic treatment of the highest generalisations of thought, and 
an independent organon of proof, whilst in Comte very much the 


same problems, and very much the same conclusions, may be found 
embodied in his entire curriculum of the sciences. 
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We will now pass to Mr. Lewes’s first problem, which occupies 
more than the latter half of his volume, the -part, indeed, from 
which the present writer has derived the greatest amount of profit. 
With regard to Mr. Lewes’s treatment of the question between 
realism and idealism, how far, that is, does our mental picture of the 
Cosmos correspond with an objective reality, we must defer any 
final appreciation of it until he gives us the separate problem 
thereon which he promises. Nor can the author of these notes satisfy 
himself in what degree Mr. Lewes’s conception of reasoned realism 
differs from that transfigured realism which Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has expounded in one of the most luminous arguments of his work," 
an argument which alone would mark him as one of the greatest 
masters of English philosophical language. Mr. Lewes’s conclusion 
is that “the world conceived by us, the world in thought, is de- 
monstrably not a picture of the existence lying outside of us, and 
unrelated to us: it is a transfiguration effected by the ideal con- 
struction of real presentation in Feeling.” This surely is Mr. 
Spencer’s transfigured realism, or would be if we substituted 
“ symbolical ” for “ real” “ presentation,” clearly a very minor 
difference. Nor is this view very divergent from Comte’s notion of 
the external world being seen transformed and as pictured in a 
mirror by the human intelligence, so that the laws of science are a 
representation of the order of the Cosmos only to the degree that we 
need to know it. A follower of Comte, perhaps, might object to 
Mr. Spencer’s transfigured realism, and to Mr. Lewes’s reasoned 
realism, that the one assumes the realism of the external somewhat 
too absolutely, whilst the former assumes the transformation of the 
picture somewhat too positively. A more hypothetical realism, or 
practical realism, still satisfies the present writer, viz., that our 
scientific conceptions within have a good working correspondence 
with an (assumed) reality without,—it not concerning us, and we 
having no means of knowing, whether the absolute correspondence 
between them be great or small, or whether there be any absolute 
correspondence at all. All that we need is the utmost practical 
correspondence that experience shows us to be useful (see “The 
Subjective Synthesis,” F. R., August, 1870). 

Mr. Lewes’s treatment of the whole question of the relativity of 
knowledge, and of the sensational and d@ priori hypothesis, is par- 
ticularly instructive, more especially as it leads us up to a real 
reconciliation and amalgamation of the two points of view, such as 
must point to the time when we shall cease to be troubled with further 
debate. On this and the kindred questions of realism, on the mean- 
ing of law, cause, force, and the like, it is cheering to find how 
steadily the field of divergence is narrowing itself in modern 


{(1) “Psychology,” part vii. c. 19. 
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thought. There are points and aspects still in debate, modes of 
treatment and niceties of language yet unsettled ; but for all those 
who start out from a scientific basis at all, the real convergences are 
more striking than the minor divergences. Thus Mr. Lewes’s very 
ingenious and interesting chapter on the use and abuse of hypothesis, 
in which he argues against restrictions imposed on it by Comte and 
Mill, is suggestive, as showing what are the kind of theoretic differ- 
ences formulated by men, all of whom in practice follow much the 
same canons. 

But the part of Mr. Lewes’s book which he appears to have worked 
with the greatest animation, and which certainly seems to us the 
most brilliant, is that which treats of the ideal construction in 
science. Without asserting that Mr. Lewes has put this view in 
any new form, it has perhaps never been expounded to the world in 
so persuasive and telling a manner. And it needed this exposition, 
for although men of science for the most part are as familiar in 
theory as they are in practice with the scientific use of the imagina- 
tion, the idea that positive science and positive philosophy is neces- 
sarily materialistic is still a commonplace not only with theologians 
and the vulgar, but even with intelligent idealists. An Hegelian 
who for a wonder can write not only intelligibly but elegantly, 
Mr. William Graham, has lately spoken of “the Positivism of 
Comte, which puts its ban on the higher Philosophy, which will feed 
man’s Thought only on perishing phenomena, and bids his Soul dream 
only of material comfort.””* And there are still educated people 
who honestly believe that the philosophy of experience limits itself 
to what it can see and touch, and refuses to quit the sphere of the 
senses. It may do good to such, if anything can do them good, to 
go through Mr. Lewes’s vindication of the Idealism of Science, as 
coming from one whom they are wont to call materialist, positivist, 
sensationalist, and all the other names at the command of the 
“higher Philosophy.” As Mr. Lewes shows, all Science is an ideal 
construction very far removed from a real transcript of facts. ‘‘ Its 
most absolute conclusions are formed from abstractions expressing 
modes of existence which never were, and never could be, real; and 
are very often at variance with sensible experience.” ‘“ Were the 
whole circle of the sciences to pass before us, each would in turn 
display the essentially ideal nature of its construction, and wide 
departure from reality, either in its abstractions or in its hypotheses.” 
And, in Mr. Lewes’s view, the first step towards scientific certainty 
must be taken in a fiction, by an ideal type, or a bare hypothesis. 
“Science is in no respect a plain transcript of Reality, in no 
respect a picture of the External Order, but wholly an ideal con- 
struction, in which the manifold relations of Reals are taken up and 


(1) “Idealism,” by William Graham. Longmans, 1872. 
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assimilated by the mind, and then transformed into relations of ideas, 
so that the world of sense is changed into’ the world of Thought.” 
A statement like this ought to satisfy the most seraphic of idealists 
that “sensationalism,” as he insists on calling it, is just as ideal in 
the true sense, just as dependent on true inference in thought, just 
as far from being bound to the facts of sense, as any metempirics 
can be. ‘ The philosopher,” says Mr. Lewes, “looks away from the 
Visible and Actual, endeavouring to form a picture of the Invisible 
and Possible. He strives to discover not what we should see with 
sharpened faculties, but what would be seen were the constitution of 
things different from what it is. Philosophy is not an instrument 
like the telescope or microscope, intended only to magnify the 
powers of sense, but an organ of Imagination, by which to recon- 
struct an ideal world of Abstraction.” * Will not this even satisfy 
the idealists ? 

What, then, is the difference, if we have here an experientialist 
like Mr. Lewes talking Idealism—how does this differ from any 
metempiricism ? The answer, in a word, is this, that the one is 
verified and constructed out of verified data, and with a view to final 
verification, and the other is not. ‘The abstractions and intuitions 
of science,” says Mr. Lewes, “can always be verified ; whereas the 
abstractions and intuitions which play a great part in metaphysics 
often want this basis.” On the one hand, science and scientific, that 
is, experiential, Philosophy builds its abstractions on the real ele- 
ments of experience ; on the other, it is continually resolving its 
ideal constructions into elements of sensible experience. Science is 
in one sense just as completely a system of Idealism as metempirics 
itself, only its data have been first carefully verified by experience, 
and its conclusions are being perpetually resolved back and verified, 
and always are resolvable into and are verifiable by experience. In 
a word, our sciences are verified poems. 

This is indeed nothing else than that subjective synthesis which 
would appear to be Comte’s real answer to the demands of meta- 
physical speculation. Now, although no one has gone further than 
Mr. Lewes in vindicating the truly ideal character of scientific 
abstraction and the scientific construction, it would appear rather 
from his attitude than his actual argument that he recognises a sub- 
jective synthesis in no such sense as that used by Comte. Mr. 
Lewes devotes the last chapter of his book to ‘the place of senti- 

(1) The present writer ventures to repeat a sentence which he wrote in this Review, 
August, 1870, p. 190. ‘The truly relative conception of knowledge should make us 
habitually feel that our physical science, our laws, and discoveries in nature are all 
imaginative creations—poems in fact—which strictly correspond with the limited range 
of the phenomena we have before us, therein differing from true poems, but which we 


never can know to be the real modes of any external being.” Mr. Lewes would pro- 
bably say, “ which we know to be symbols of an external being.” 
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ment in philosophy,” and by admitting it to a place at all, by all 
that he says of the Logic of Feeling, he has taken a step of great 
significance. But by both of these terms Mr. Lewes appears to 
mean something quite different to what they mean in the language 
of Comte. By “logic of the feeling” Comte meant the ordered 
correspondence between emotion and thought; by the place of senti- 
ment in philosophy, he meant that our conceptions can only be held 
together and systematized by means of a harmony ultimately satisfy- 
ing the deepest emotion. It is in this that it would appear to us 
will be found the real divergence of Mr. Lewes from Comte, and not 
in the various arguments pointed out in his book. If our, entire 
scheme of thought is only, as Mr. Lewes has shown, a gradual 
approach towards an ideal transcript of the external order, and if 
over the formation of that ideal transcript the emotions exercise, as 
Mr. Lewes shows, so powerful an influence, and if these emotions are 
so preponderant and continuous in our lives as they undoubtedly are, 
it would seem that a subjective synthesis of thought is the only one 
that can be stable or efficient; that is, our ideal construction in 
thought must correspond not only with the data of experience with- 
out, but with the sum total and consensus of the human organism 
within. That human organism consists essentially of three great 
elements—feeling, activity, intelligence. Its unity and its efficiency 
depend on the degree in which all three co-operate and strengthen 
each other. They co-operate under certain definite conditions partly 
arising from their own relations to each other within, partly from 
the material environment to which they are subject, and partly from 
the social organism in which and with which they must act. And 
the relation in which they work truly is that summed up by Comte 
in the aphorism— 


‘* Agir par affection, et penser pour agir.” 


It follows, then, that feeling in its highest and deepest sense must 
form the stimulus and sanction of the complete human consensus. 
That highest feeling has, as its object, an end strictly social. And 
thus a social destination and a social co-ordination are essential for 
the stability and efficiency of human conceptions. That is to say, 
the only real philosophy is that which is organized around a social 
creed as its basis and centre. Such we conceive to be the subjective 
synthesis of Comte; and though Mr. Lewes appears throughout his 
work to touch at points upon this view, it does not appear to us that 
he makes it a part of his own system. 

But the very fact that he calls his book “the foundations of a 
creed,” and the spirit in which he has approached this and kindred 
problems, make his plan in this, and the promised volumes, one of 
singular interest to all those who, from any point of view, await 
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the amalgamation of Philosophy with Religion. One fact of no little 
significance may be pointed out, the difference that Mr. Lewes draws 
in the outset between his view of a creed and that of Mr. Spencer. 
Mr. Lewes puts the Unknowable entirely aside, and declines to find 
any refuge from difficulties or any religious basis, by invoking either 
the unknown or the unknowable. To do this, we have always felt, 
is to reopen the whole range of Metaphysics in its worst or metem- 
pirical sense, and the whole apparatus of Theology will follow through 
the breach. Surrounded as we are by the transcendental and the 
unknowable, they can do us no harm and waste no time, except by 
our allowing them to entangle our lives through our own idle curiosity. 
They will die out of the consciousness of mankind, like witch- 
craft and astrology, not by being disproved or reproved, not by 
being either explained or explained away, but by the intelligence 
and energies of men being directed to more fruitful and more 
ennobling ends. The real answer to Metaphysics, if we may rest 
in the title-page of Mr. Lewes’s book, the real solution of these 
problems of Life and Mind, is to be found “in the foundations of a 
Creed.” And we will close a volume which has satisfied many of 
our expectations, and awakens many more, with the words with 
which it opens—‘ Deeply as we may feel the mystery of this 
universe and the limitations of our faculties, the Foundations of a 
Creed can only rest upon the known and the knowable.” 


FrRepERIc HARRISON. 








ON COMPROMISE. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Of Religious Conformity. 


THE main field of discussion touching Compromise in expression 
and avowal is in the region of religious belief. In politics no 
one seriously contends that respect for the feelings and prejudices 
of other people requires us to be silent about our opinions. A repub- 
lican, for instance, is at perfect liberty to declare himself so : nobody 
will say that he is not within his rights if he should think it worth 
while to practise this liberty ; though of course he will have to face 
the obloquy which attends all opinion that is not shared by the more 
demonstrative portions of the public. It is true, and perfectly 
natural, that in every stable society a general conviction prevails of 
the extreme undesirableness of constantly laying bare the founda- 
tions of government, and incessantly discussing the theoretical bases 
of the social union. It is felt, no doubt, by many wise men that 
the chief business of the political thinker is to interest himself in 
generalisations of such a sort as leads with tolerable straightness to 
practical improvements of a far-reaching and durable kind. But 
even among those who thus feel it not to be worth while to be for 
ever handling the abstract principles which are, after all, only 
clumsy expressions of the real conditions which bring and keep men 
together in society, yet nobody of any consideration pretends to 
silence or limit the free discussion of these principles. Though a 
man is not likely to be thanked who calls attention to the vast dis- 
crepancies between the theory and practice of the constitution, yet 
nobody now would countenance the notion of an inner doctrine in 
politics. "We smile at the line which Hume took in speaking of the 
doctrine of non-resistance. He did not deny that the right of 
resistance to a tyrannical sovereign does actually belong to a nation. 
But, he said, “if ever on any occasion it were laudable to conceal 
truth from the populace, it must be confessed that the doctrine of 
resistance affords such an example ; and that all speculative reasoners. 
ought to observe with regard to this principle the same cautious 
silence which the laws, in every species of government, have ever 
prescribed to themselves.” As if the cautious silence of the political 
writer could prevent a populace from feeling the heaviness of an 
oppressor’s hand, and striving to find relief from unjust burdens. 
As if any nation endowed with enough of the spirit of independence 
to assent to the right of resistance when offered to them as a specu- 
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lative theorem, would not infallibly be led by the same spirit to 
assert the right without the speculative theorem. That so acute a 
head as Hume’s should have failed to perceive these very plain 
considerations, and that he should moreover have perpetrated the 
absurdity of declaring the right of resistance in the same breath in 
which he declares the laudableness of keeping it a secret, only shows 
how carefully a man need steer after he has once involved himself in 
the labyrinths of Economy. 

In religion the unreasonableness of imposing a similar cautious 
silence is not yet fully established, nor the vicious effects of prac- 
tising it fairly recognised. In these high matters an amount of 
economy and management is held praiseworthy, which in any other 
subject would be universally condemned as cowardly and ignoble. 
Indeed the preliminary stage has scarcely been reached—the stage in 
which public opinion grants to every one the unrestricted right of 
shaping his own beliefs, independently of those of the people whe 
surround him. Any woman, for instance, suspected of having cast 
behind her the Bible and all practices of devotion and the elementary 
articles of the common creed, would be distrustfully regarded even 
by those who wink at the same kind of mental boldness in men; 
nay, even by some of the very men who have themselves discarded as 
superstition what they still wish women to retain for law and gospel. 
So long as any class of adults are effectually discouraged in the free 
use of their minds upon the most important subjects, we are war- 
ranted in saying that the régime of free thought, which naturally 
precedes the régime of free speech, is still imperfectly developed. 

The duties and rights of free speech are by no means identical 
with those of independent thought. One general reason for this is 
tolerably plain. The expression of opinion directly affects other 
people, while its mere formation directly affects no one but our- 
selves. Therefore the limits of compromise in expression are less 
widely and freely placed, because the rights and interests of all who 
may be made listeners to our spoken or written words are immedi- 
ately concerned. In forming opinions, a man or woman owes no 
consideration to any person or persons whatever. Truth is the single 
object, and in the forum of conscience claims an undivided allegiance. 
The publication of opinion stands on another footing. That is an 
external act, with possible consequences, like all other external acts, 
both to the doer and to every one within the sphere of his influence, 
and, besides these, to the opinion itself. A hundred questions of 
fitness, of seasonableness, of conflicting expediencies, present them- 
selves in this connection, and nothing gives more anxiety to a 
sensible man who holds notions opposed to the current prejudices, 
than to hit the right mark where intellectual integrity and prudence, 
firmness and wise reserve, are in exact accord. When we come to 
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declaring opinions that are associated with pain, and even a kind of 
turpitude, in the minds of those who strongly object to them, then 
some of our most powerful sympathies are naturally engaged. We 
wonder whether duty to truth can possibly require us to inflict keen 
distress on those to whom we are bound by the tenderest and most 
consecrated ties. This is so wholly honourable a sentiment that no 
one who has not made himself drunk with the thin sour wine of a 
crude and absolute logic will refuse to consider it. Before attempting 
to measure cases of conscience in this order, we venture to make a 
short digression into the region of the matter, as distinct from the 
manner of free speech. One or two changes of great importance 
in the way in which men think about religions bear directly upon 
the conditions on which they may permit themselves and others to 
speak about it. 

The peculiar character of all the best kinds of dissent from the 
nominal creed of the time, makes it rather less difficult for us to try 
to reconcile unflinching honesty with a just and becoming regard for 
the feelings of those who have claims upon our forbearance, than 
would have been the case a hundred years ago. ‘It is not now with 
a polite sneer,” as one of the Archbishops lately admitted, “ still less 
with a rude buffet or coarse words, that Christianity is assailed.” 
Before ecclesiastics congratulate themselves too warmly on this 
improvement in the nature of the attack, perhaps they ought to ask 
themselves how far it is due to the change in the position of the 
defending party. ‘The truth is that the coarse and realistic criticism 
of which Voltaire was the consummate master, has done its work. 
It has driven the defenders of the old faith into the milder and 
more genial climate of non-natural interpretations and the historic 
sense and a certain mercurial relativity of dogma. The old criticism 
was victorious, but it vanished after its victory. One reason of this 
was that the coarse and realistic forms of belief had either vanished 
before it, or else they forsook their ancient pretensions and clothed 
themselves in more modest robes. The consequence of this and of 
other causes which might be named is that the modern attack, while 
fully as serious and much more radical, has a certain gravity, decorum, 
and worthiness of form. No one of any sense or knowledge now 
thinks the Christian religion had its origin in deliberate imposture. 
The modern freethinker does not attack it; he explains it. And 
what is more, he explains it by referring its growth to the better 
and not to the wofse part of human nature, to men’s cravings for a 
higher morality, and their aspirations after a nobler expression of 
that feeling for the incommensurable things, which is in truth the 
common web of religion under so many varieties of inwoven pattern. 
The result of this way of looking at a religion which a man no 
longer accepts, is that he is able to speak of it with patience and 
historic respect. He can openly mark his dissent from it, without 
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exacerbating orthodox sentiment by galling pleasantries or bitter 
animadversions upon details. We are now awake to the all-important 
truth that belief in this or that detail of superstition is the result of 
an irrational state of mind, and flows logically from superstitious 
premisses. We see that to assail the deductions as impossible, instead 
of sedulously building up a state of mind in which their impossi- 
bility would become spontaneously visible, is to begin at the 
wrong end. 

Besides the great change which such a point of view makes in 
men’s way of speaking of a religion whose dogmas and docu- 
ments they reject, there is this further consideration making in 
the same direction. The tendency of modern free thought is more 
and more visibly towards the extraction of the first and more per- 
manent elements of the old faith, to make the purified material of 
_ the new. When Dr. Congreve met the famous epigram about 
Comte’s system being Catholicism minus Christianity, by the reply 
that it is Catholicism plus Science,’ he gave an ingenious expression 
to the direction which is almost necessarily taken by all who attempt, 
in however informal a manner, to construct some working system 
of faith for themselves, in place of the faith which science and criti- 
cism have sapped. In what ultimate form, acceptable to great mul- 
titudes of men, these attempts will at last issue, no one can now tell. 
For we, like the Hebrews of old, shall all have to live and die in 
faith, “not having received the promises, but having seen them afar 
off, and being persuaded of them, and embracing them, and confess- 
ing that we are strangers and pilgrims on the earth.” Meanwhile, 
after the first great glow and passion of the just and necessary revolt 
of reason against superstition, have slowly lost the exciting splendour 
of the dawn, and become diffused in the colourless space of a rather 
bleak noonday, the mind gradually collects again some of the ideas 
of the old religion of the West, and willingly, or even joyfully, 
suffers itself to be once more breathed upon by something of its 
spirit. Christianity was the last great religious synthesis ; it is the 
one nearest tous. The dominant synthesis of Money is the reverse 
of religious. Nothing therefore is more natural than that those who 
cannot rest content with intellectual analysis, while awaiting the 
advent of the Saint Paul of the humanitarian faith of the future, 
should gather up provisionally such fragmentary illustrations of this 
new faith as are to be found in the records of the old. Whatever: 
form may be ultimately imposed on our vague religious aspirations 
by some prophet to come, uniting sublime depth of feeling and lofty 
purity of life with strong intellectual grasp and the gift of a noble 
eloquence, we may at least be sure of this, that it will stand as 
closely related to Christianity, as Christianity stood to the old Judaic 


(1) See Dr. Congreve’s volume of Essays, Political, Social, and Religious, just published 
(Longmans), p. 265. 
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dispensation. It is commonly assumed that the rejecters of the popular 
religion stand in face of it, as the Christians stood in face of the pagan 
belief and ritesin the Empire. The analogy is inexact. The modern 
denier, if he is anything better than that, or entertains hopes of a 
creed to come, is nearer to the position of the Christianizing Jew. 
Science, when she has accomplished all her triumphs in her own 
order, will still have to go back, when the time comes, to generate a 
new creed by which man can live; will have to find material in the 
purified and sublimated ideas of which the confessions and rites of 
the Christian churches have been the grosser expression. Just as 
what was once the new dispensation was preached a Judeis ad Judeos 
apud Judeos, so must the new that is to be find a Christian teacher 
and Christian hearers. It can hardly be other than an expansion, a 
development, a re-adaptation, of all the moral and spiritual truth 
that lay hidden under the worn-out forms. It must be such a har- 
monizing of the truth with our intellectual conceptions as shall fit it 
to be an active guide to conduct. In a world ‘where men sit and 
hear each other groan, where but to think is to be full of 
sorrow,’ it is hard to imagine a time when we shall be indifferent to 
that sovereign legend of Pity. We have to incorporate it in some 
wider gospel of Justice and Progress. 

I shall not, I hope, be suspected of any desire to prophesy too 
smooth things, to bridge over the gulf between belief in the vulgar 
theology and disbelief, or to pretend that when all the points of 
contact between virtuous belief and virtuous disbelief are made the 
most of that good faith will allow, there will not after all remain a 
terrible controversy between those who cling passionately to all the 
consolations, mysteries, personalities, of the orthodox faith, and 
those who have made up their minds to face the worst, and to shape 
a life for themselves in which the cardinal verities of the common 
creed shall have no place. The future faith, like that of the past, 
brings not peace but a sword, not concord but households divided 
against themselves. Those who are incessantly striving to make the 
old bottles hold the new wine, to reconcile the irreconcilable, to 
bring the Bible and the dogmas of the Churches to be good friends 
with history and criticism, are prompted by the best intention, and 
one sympathizes with an amiable anxiety to soften shocks and break 
the rudeness of a vital transition. In this essay, at any rate, there 
is no such attempt. We know that it is not peace but a sword, the 
son against the father, and the mother-in-law against the daughter- 
in-law. No softness of speech will disguise the portentous dif- 
ferences between those who admit a revelation and those who 
deny it, between those who declare that a world without an ever- 
present Creator with intelligible attributes would be to them empty 
and void, and those who insist that the attributes of the Creator 
can never be grasped by the finite intelligence of men. Our object 
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in urging the positive, semi-conservative, and almost sympathetic 
quality, which distinguishes the unbelief of to-day from the 
unbelief of a hundred years ago, is only to show that the most 
strenuous and upright of plain-speakers is less likely to shock and 
wound the lawful sensibilities of devout persons than he would have 
been, so long as unbelief went no further than bitter attack on small 
details. In short, all save the purely negative and purely destructive 
school of free-thinkers, the mere sceptics, are now able to deal with 
the beliefs from which they dissent, in a way which makes patient 
and disinterested controversy not wholly impossible. 

One more point of much importance ought to be mentioned. The 
belief that heresy is the result of wilful depravity is dying out. 
People no longer seriously think that speculative error is bound up 
with moral iniquity, or that mistaken thinking is either the result or 
the cause of wicked living. Even the official mouthpieces of established 
beliefs now usually represent a bad heart as only one possible cause 
of unbelief, along with ignorance, intellectual shallowness, the 
unfortunate influence of plausible heresiarchs, and other alternative 
roots of evil. They thus leave a way of escape, by which the person 
who does not share their own convictions may still be credited with a 
good moral character. Some persons, it is true, “cannot see how a 
man who deliberately rejects the Roman Catholic religion can, in the 
eyes of those who earnestly believe it, be other than a rebel against 
God ;” they assure us that, ‘“‘as opinions become better marked and 
more distinctly connected with action, the truth that decided dissent 
from them implies more or less of a reproach upon those who hold 
them decidedly because so obvious that every one perceives it.” No 
doubt a protestant or a sceptic regards the beliefs of a Catholic as a 
reproach upon the believer’s understanding, just as the man whose 
whole faith rests on the miraculous and on acts of special intervention 
regards the strictly positive and scientific thinker as the dupe of a 
crude and narrow logic. But this now carries with it no implication 
of moral obliquity. De Maistre’s rather grotesque conviction that 
infidels always die of horrible diseases with special names, could now 
only be held among the very dregs of the ecclesiastical world. Nor 
is it correct to say that “when religious differences come to be and 
are regarded as mere differences of opinion, it is because the contro- 
versy is really decided in the sceptical sense.’”” Those who agree 
with the present writer, for example, are not sceptics. They posi- 
tively, absolutely, and without reserve, reject as false the whole 
system of objective propositions which make up the popular belief 
of the day in one and all of its theological expressions. They look 
upon that system as mischievous in its consequences to society, for 
many reasons,—among others because it tends to divert and mis- 
direct the most energetic faculties of human nature. But this does 
not make them suspect the motives or the habitual morality of those 
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who remain in the creed in which they were nurtured. The dif- 
ference is a difference of opinion, as purely as if we refused to accept 
the undulatory theory of light. We treat it as such. Then reverse 
this. Why is it any more impossible for the people who remain in 
the theological stage, who are not in the smallest degree sceptical, 
who in their heart of hearts‘embrace without a shadow of misgiving 
all the mysteries of the faith, why is it any more impossible for 
them than for us, whose convictions are as strong as theirs, to treat 
the most radical dissidence as this and nothing other or worse? 
Logically, it perhaps might not be hard to convict them of incon- 
sistency, but then, as has been so often said, inconsistency is a totally 
different thing from insincerity, or doubting adherence, or silent 
scepticism. The beliefs of an ordinary man are a complex structure 
of very subtle materials, all compacted into a whole, not by logic, but 
by the vague. 

As a plain matter of fact and observation, we may all perceive 
that dissent from religious opinion less and less implies reproach in 
any serious sense. We all of us know in’ the flesh liberal catholics 
and latitudinarian protestants, who hold the very considerable 
number of beliefs that remain with them, quite as firmly and 
undoubtingly as believers who are neither liberal nor latitudinarian. 
The compatibility of error in faith with virtue in conduct is to them 
only a mystery the more, a branch of the insoluble problem of Evil, 
permitted’ by a power at once all-powerful and all-benevolent. 
Stringent logic may make short work of either fact,—a benevolent 
author of evil, or a virtuous despiser of divine truth. In an atmo- 
sphere of mystery, logical contradictions melt away. Faith gives a 
sanction to that tolerant and charitable judgment of the character of 
heretics, which has its real springs partly in common human 
sympathy, “whereby we are all bound to one another,” and partly 
in experience which teaches us that practical righteousness and 
speculative orthodoxy have not always their roots in the same soil. 
The world is every day growing larger. I mean that the range of 
the facts of the human race is being enormously extended by 
naturalists, by historians, by linguists, by travellers, by critics ; 
that the manifold past experiences of humanity are daily opening 
out to us in vaster and at the same time more ordered proportions ; 
and so that even those who hold fast to Christianity as the noblest, 
strongest, and only final conclusion of these experiences are yet 
constrained to admit that it is no more than a single term in a very 
long and intricate series. 


The object of the foregoing digression is to show some cause for 
thinking that dissent from the current beliefs is less and less likely 
to inflict upon those who retain them any very intolerable kind and 
degree of mental pain. Therefore it is in so far all the plainer, as 
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well as easier, a duty not to conceal such dissent. What we have 
been saying comes to this; if a believer finds that his son, for 
instance, has ceased to believe, he no longer has this disbelief thrust 
upon him in gross and irreverent forms; he no longer supposes that 
the unbelieving son must necessarily be a villain or a profligate ; 
and moreover, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, he no longer 
supposes that infidels, of his own family or acquaintance at any 
rate, will consume for eternal ages in lakes of burning marl. 

Let us add another consideration. One reason why so many 
persons are really shocked and pained by the avowal of heretical 
opinions is the very fact that such avowal is uncommon. If un- 
believers and doubters were more courageous, believers would be 
less timorous. It is because they live in an enervating fool’s para- 
dise of seeming assent and conformity, that the breath of an honest 
and outspoken word is so keen and sharp to their sensibilities. If 
they were not encouraged to suppose that all the world is of their 
own mind, and if they were forced out of the atmosphere of self- 
indulgent silences and hypocritical reserves which is systematically 
poured round them, they would acquire a robuster mental habit. 
They would learn to take dissents.for what they are worth; either to 
strengthen or to discard their own opinions if the dissents happened 
to be weighty or instructive ; either to refute or neglect such dissents 
as should be ill-founded or insignificant. They will remain valetudi- 
narians so long as a curtain of compromise shelters them from the 
real belief of those who have ventured to use their minds with some 
measure of independence. A very brief contact with people who, 
when the occasion comes, do not shrink from saying what they 
think, is enough to modify that excessive liability to be shocked at 
truth-speaking, which is only so common because truth-speaking 
itself is so unfamiliar. 

Now, however great the pain inflicted by the avowal of unbelief, 
it seems to the present writer that one relationship in life, and one 
only, justifies us in being silent where otherwise it would be right 
to speak. This relationship is that between child and parents. 
Those parents are wisest who train their sons and daughters in the 
utmost liberty both of thought and speech; who do not instil 
dogmas into them, but inculcate upon them the sovereign importance 
of correct ways of forming opinions; who while never dissembling 
the great fact that if one opinion is true, its contradictory cannot be 
true too, but is a lie and partakes of all the evil qualities of a lie, yet 
always set them the example of listening to unwelcome opinions with 
patience and candour. Still if parents are not wise, and if they 
cannot endure to hear of any religious opinions except their own, if 
it would give them sincere and deep pain to hear a son or daughter 
avow disbelief in the inspiration of the Bible and so forth, then 
it seems that the younger person is warranted in refraining from 
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saying that he or she does not accept such and such doctrines. 
This, of course, only where the son or daughter feels a tender and 
genuine attachment to the parent. Where the parent has not earned 
this attachment, has been selfish, indifferent, or cruel, the title to 
the special kind of forbearance of which we are speaking can hardly 
have any existence. In an ordinary way, however, a parent has a 
claim on us which no other person in the world can have, and a 
man’s self-respect ought scarcely to be injured, if he finds himself 
shrinking from playing the apostle to his own father and mother. 
One can indeed imagine circumstances when this would not be 
true. If you are persuaded that you have had revealed to you a 
glorious gospel of light and blessedness, it is impossible not to thirst 
to impart such tidings most eagerly to those who are closest about 
your heart. We are not quite in that position. We have as yet no 
magnificent vision, so definite, so touching, so “clothed with the 
beauty of a thousand stars,” as to make us eager for the sake of it 
to murder all the sweetnesses of filial piety in an aggressive eristic. 
This much one concedes—yet ever remembering that those elders are 
of nobler type who have kept their minds in a generous freedom, 
and strong with the magnanimous confidence in truth, which the 
Hebrew expressed in old phrase, that if counsel or work be of men 
it will come to nought, but if it be of God ye cannot overthrow it. 
Even in the case of parents, and even though our new creed is 
but rudimentary, there can be no good reason why we should go 
further in the way of economy than mere silence. Neither they 
nor any other human being can possibly have a right to expect us, 
not merely to abstain from the open expression of dissents, but 
positively to profess unreal and feigned assents. No fear of giving 
pain, no wish to soothe the alarms of those to whom we owe much, 
no respect for the natural clinging of the old to the faith which has 
accompanied them through honourable lives, can warrant us in say- 
ing that we believe to be true what we are convinced is false. The 
most lax moralist counts a lie wrong, even when the motive is 
unselfish and springs from the desire to give pleasure to those whom 
it is our duty to please. A deliberate lie avowedly does not cease 
to be one, because it concerns spiritual things. Nor is it the less 
wrong, because it is uttered by one to whom all spiritual things have 
become indifferent. Filial affection is a motive which would, if any 
motive could, remove some of the taint of meanness with which 
pious lying, like every other kind of lying, tends to infect character. 
The motive does no doubt sometimes ennoble the act, though the 
act remains in the category of forbidden things. But the motive of 
these complaisant assents and false affirmations, taken at their very 
best, is still comparatively a poor motive. No real elevation of 
spirit is possible for a man who is willing to belie his convictions 
to his domestic affections, and to bring himself to a habit of viewing 
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falsehood lightly, lest the truth should shock the illegitimate and 
over-exacting sensibilities either of his parents or any oneelse. We 
may understand what is meant by the logic of the feelings, and 
accept it as the proper corrective for a too intense egoism. But 
when the logic of the feelings is invoked to substitute the egoism of 
the family for the slightly narrower egoism of the individual, it 
can hardly be more than a fine name for self-indulgence and indif- 
ference to all largest human interests. 

This brings us to consider the case of another no less momentous 
relationship, and the kind of compromise in the matter of religious 
conformity which it justifies or imposes. It constantly happens that 
the husband has wholly ceased to believe the religion to which his - 
wife clings with unshaken faith. We need not enter into the causes 
why women remain in bondage to opinions which so many cultivated 
men either reject or else hold in a transcendental and non-natural 
sense. The only question with which we are concerned is the 
amount of free assertion of his own convictions which a man should 
claim and practise, when he knows that such convictions are distaste- 
ful to his wife. Is it lawful, as it seems to be in dealing with 
parents, to hold his conviction silently? Is it lawful either posi- 
tively or by implication to lead his wife to suppose that he shares 
her opinions, when in truth he rejects them ? 

If it were not for the maxims and practice in daily use among men 
otherwise honourable, one would not suppose it possible, that two 
answers could be given to these questions by any one with the 
smallest pretence of principle or self-respect. As it is, we all of us 
know men who deliberately reject the whole Christian system, and 
still think it consistent with uprightness to summon their whole 
establishments round them at morning and evening, and on their 
knees to offer up elaborately formulated prayers which have just as 
much meaning to them as the entrails of the sacrificial victim had to 
an infidel haruspex. We see the same men diligently attending 
the services at church or chapel; uttering assents to confessions of 
which they really reject every syllable; kneeling, rising, bowing, 
with deceptive solemnity; even partaking of the sacrament with a 
consummate devoutness, that is very edifying to all who do not know 
that they are acting a part, and making a mock both of their own 
reason and their own probity merely to please persons whose 
delusions they despise and pity from the bottom of their hearts. 

On the surface there is certainly nothing to distinguish this kind 
of conduct from the grossest hypocrisy. Is there anything under 
the surface to redeem it from this complexion? Is there any weight 
in the sort of answer which such men make to the accusation that 
their conformity is a very degrading form of deceit, and a singularly 
mischievous kind of treachery? Is the plea of a wish to spare 
mental discomfort to their wives, a good, admissible, and valid plea ? 
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It seems to us to be none of these things, and for the following 
among other reasons. 

If a man drew his wife by lot, or by any other method over which 
neither he nor she has any control, as in the case of parents, perhaps 
he might with some plausibleness contend that he owed her certain 
limited deferences and reserves, jast as we admit that he may owe 


‘them to his parents. But this is not the case. Marriage, in this 


country at least, is the result of mutual choice. If men and women 
do as a matter of fact usually make this choice hastily and on 
wofully imperfect information of one another’s characters, that is no 
warrant for a resort to unlawful expedients to remedy the blunder. 
If a woman cares ardently enough about religion to feel keen distress 
at the idea of dissent from it on the part of those closely connected 
with her, she surely may be expected to take reasonable pains to 
ascertain beforehand the religious attitude of one with whom she is 
about to unite herself for life. On the other hand, if a man sets any 
value on his own opinions, if they are in any real sense a part of 
himself, he must be guilty of something like deliberate and syste- 
matic duplicity during the acquaintance preceding marriage, if his 
dissent remained unsuspected. Certainly if men go through society 
before marriage under false colours, and feign beliefs which they do 
not hold, they have only themselves to thank for the degradation of 
having to keep up the imposture afterwards. Suppose a protestant 
were to pass himself off for a catholic, because he happened to meet a 
catholic lady whom he desired to marry. Everybody would agree 
in calling such an one by a very harsh name. It is hard to see why 
a freethinker, who by reticence and conformity passes himself off for 
a believer, should be more leniently judged. The differences between 
a catholic and a protestant are assuredly not any greater than those 
between a believer and an unbeliever. We all admit the baseness 
of dissimulation in the former case. Why is it any less base in the 
latter ? 

Marriages, however, are often made in haste, it is said, or heed- 
lessly, or early in life, before either man or woman has come to feel 
very deeply about religion, either one way or the other. The woman 
does not know how much she will need religion, nor what comfort 
it may bring to her. . The man does not know all the objections to it 
which may disclose themselves to his understanding as the years 
ripen. Now granting that they are both of them indifferent at 
the time of their union, is that any reason why upon either of them 
acquiring serious convictions, the other should be expected out of 
mere complaisance to make a false and hypocritical pretence of 
sharing them? To see how flimsy is this plea of fearing to give 
pain to the religious sensitiveness of women, we have only to imagine 
one or two cases which go beyond the common experience, yet which 
ought not to strain that plea, if it be valid. If my wife turns 
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Catholic, am I to pretend to turn Catholic too, to save her the 
horrible distress of thinking that I am doomed to eternal perdition ? 
If she chooses to embrace the doctrine of direct illumination from 
heaven, and to hear voices bidding her to go or come, to do or abstain 
from doing, am I too to shape my conduct after these supposed 
monitions? If she takes it into her head to serve tables, and to 
listen in all faith to the miracles of spiritualism, am I, lest I should 
pain her, to feign a surrender of all my notions of evidence, to pre- 
tend a transformation of all my ideas of worthiness im life and 
beyond life, and to go to séances with the same regularity and 
seriousness with which you go to church? Of course, in each of 
these cases, everybody who does not happen to share the given 
peculiarity of belief, will agree that however severely a husband’s 
dissent might pain the wife, whatever distress and discomfort it 
might inflict upon her, yet he would be bound to let her suffer, 
rather than sacrifice his veracity and self-respect. Why then is it 
any less discreditable to practise an insincere conformity in more 
ordinary circumstances? If the principle of such conformity is good 
for anything at all, it ought to cover these less usual cases as com- 
pletely as the others which are niore usual. Indeed there would be 
more to be said on behalf of conformity for politeness sake, where 
the woman had gone through some great process of change, for then- 
one might suppose that her heart was deeply set on the matter. 
Even then the plea would be worthless, but it is more indisputably 
worthless still where the sentiment which we are bidden to respect 
at the cost of our own freedom of speech is nothing more laudable 
than a fear of moving out of the common groove of religious opinion, 
or an intolerant and unreasoned bigotry, or mere stupidity and silli- 
ness of the vulgarest type. 

Ah, it is said, you forget that women cannot get on without reli- 
gion. The present writer is equally of this opinion, that women 
cannot be happy without a religion, nor men either. That is not the 
question. It does not follow because a woman cannot be happy 
without a religion, that therefore she cannot be happy unless her 
husband is of the same religion. Still less, that she would be made 
happy by his insincerely pretending to be of the same religion. 
And least of all is it true, if both these propositions were credible, 
that even then for the sake of her happiness he is bound not merely 
to live a life of imposture, but in so doing to augment the general 
forces of imposture in the world, and to make the chances of 
truth, light, and human improvement more and more unfavourable. 
Women are at present far less likely than men to possess a sound 
intelligence and a habit of correct judgment. They will remain so 
while they have less ready access than men to the best kinds of 
literary and scientific training, and—what is far more important— 
while social arrangements exclude them from all those kinds of 
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public activity which are such powerful agents both in fitting men 
to judge soundly, and in forming in them the sense of responsibility 
for their judgments being sound. 

It may be contended that this alleged stronger religiosity of 
women, however coarse and poor in its formulas, is yet of con- 
stant value as a protest in favour of the maintenance of the religious 
element in human character and life, and that this is a far more 
important thing for us all than the greater or less truth of the 
dogmas with which female religiosity happens to be associated. 
In reply to this, without tediously labouring the argument, I venture 
to make the following observations. In the first place, it is an 
untenable idea that religiosity or devoutness of spirit is valuable in 
itself, without reference to the goodness or badness of the dogmatic 
forms and the practices in which it clothes itself. A fakir would 
not be an estimable figure in our society, merely because his way of 
living is a manifestation of the religious spirit. If the religious 
spirit leads to a worthy and beautiful life, if it shows itself in cheer- 
fulness, in pity, in charity and tolerance, in forgiveness, in a sense of 
the largeness and the mystery of things, in lifting up of the soul in 
gratitude and awe to some supreme power and sovereign force, then 
whatever drawback there may be in the way of superstitious dogma, 
still such a spirit is on the whole a good thing. If not, not. It 
would be better without the superstition: even with the super- 
stition it is good. But if the religious spirit is only a fine name for 
narrowness of understanding, for stubborn intolerance, for mere 
social formality, for a dread of losing that poor respectability which 
means thinking and doing exactly as the people around us think and 
do, then the religious spirit is not a good thing, but a thoroughly bad 
and hateful thing. To this we owe no management of any kind, 
and any one who suppresses his real opinions and feigns others out 
of deference to such a spirit as this in his household, ought to say 
plainly both to himself and to us that he cares more for his own ease 
and undisturbed comfort than for truth and uprightness; for that, 
and not any tenderness for holy things, is the real ground of his 
hypocrisy. 

Now with reference to the religious spirit in its nobler form, it is 
difficult to believe that any one genuinely animated by it would be 
soothed by the knowledge that her dearest companion is going 
through life with a mask on, quietly playing a part, uttering untrue 
professions, doing his best to cheat her by a monstrous spiritual 
make-believe. One would suppose that instead of having her 
religious feeling gratified by conformity on these terms, nothing 
could wound it so bitterly nor outrage it so unpardonably. To know 
that her sensibility is destroying the entireness of the man’s nature, 
its loyalty alike to herself and to truth, its freedom and singleness 
and courage—surely this can hardly be less distressing to a fine 
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spirit than the suspicion that his heresies may bring him to the pit, 
or than the void of going through life without even the semblance 
of religious sympathy between them. If it be urged that the 
woman would never discover the piety of the man to be a counterfeit, 
we reply that unless her own piety were of the merely formal kind, 
she would be as sure to make the discovery as the congregation in 
the old story were untouched by the disguised devil’s eloquence on 
behalf of religion—because it lacked unction. The verbal con- 
formity of the unbeliever lacks unction, and its hollowness is 
speedily revealed to the quick apprehension of true faith. 

Let us not be supposed to be arguing in favour of incessant battle 
of high dialectic in every household. Nothing could be more 
destructive of the gracious composure and mental harmony of 
which household life ought to be, but perhaps seldom is, the great 
organ and instrument. Still less are we pleading for the free- 
thinker’s right at every hour of day or night to mock, sneer, and 
gibe at the sincere beliefs and conscientiously performed rites of 
those, whether men or women, whether strangers or kinsfolk, from 
whose religion he disagrees. ‘It is not ancient impressions only,” 
said Pascal, “which are capable of abusing us. The charm of 
novelty has the same power.” The prate of newborn scepticism may 
be as tiresome and as odious as the cant of grey orthodoxy. Reli- 
gious discussion is not to be foisted upon us at every turn either by 
its defenders or its assailants. All we plead for is that when the 
opportunity meets the freethinker full in front, he is called upon to 
speak as freely as he thinks. Not more than this. A plain man 
has no trouble in acquiring this tact of seasonableness. We may all 
write what we please, because it is in the discretion of the rest of the 
world whether they will listen or not. But in the family this is not 
so, and if a man systematically intrudes disrespectful and unwelcome 
criticism upon a woman who retains the ancient belief, he is only 
showing that new freethinker may be no more than old bigot 
differently writ. It ought to be essential to no one’s self-respect that 
he cannot consent to live with people who do not think as he does, 
nor allow them to possess their own beliefs in peace. 

On the other hand, it is essential to the self-respect of every one 
with the least love of truth, that he should be free to express his 
opinions on every occasion where silence would be taken for an 
assent which he does not really give, and, still more unquestionably, 
that he should be free from any obligation to forswear himself 
either directly, as by false professions, or by implication, as when he 
attends services, public or private, which are to him the symbol of 
superstition and mere spiritual phantasmagoria. The vindication of 
this simple right of living one’s life honestly can hardly demand any 
heroic virtue. A little of the straightforwardness which men are 
accustomed to call manly is the only quality that is needed ; a little 
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of that frank courage and determination in spiritual things which 
men are usually so ready to practise towards their wives in temporal 
things. It must be truly delightful for a cynic to see a man who 
owns that he cannot bear to pain his wife by not going to church and 
saying prayers, yet insisting on having his own way, fearlessly 
thwarting her wishes, and contradicting her opinions, in every other 
detail of domestic economy. 

The truth of the matter is that the painful element in companion- 
ship is not difference of opinion but discord of temperament. The 
important thing is not that two people should be inspired by the 
same convictions, but rather that each of them should hold his own 
convictions in a high and worthy spirit. Harmony of aim, not 
identity of conclusion, is the secret of the sympathetic life ; to stand 
on the same moral plane, and that, if possible, a high one; to find 
satisfaction in different explanations of the purpose and significance 
of life and the universe, and yet the same satisfaction. It is certainly 
not less possible to disbelieve religiously than to believe religiously. 
This accord of mind, this emulation in freedom and loftiness of soul, 
this kindred sense of the awful depth of the enigma which one 
believes to have answered and the other suspects to be for ever 
unanswerable—here, and not in a degrading and hypocritical con- 
formity, is the true gratification of those spiritual sensibilities which 
are alleged to be so much higher in women than in men. Where 
such an accord exists, there may still be solicitude left in the mind 
of either at the superstition or the incredulity of the other, but it 
will be solicitude of that magnanimous sort which is in some shape or 
other the inevitable and not unfruitful portion of every better nature. 

If a woman petulantly or sourly insists on more than this kind of 
harmony, it is probable that her system of divinity is little better 
than a special manifestation of shrewishness. The man is as much 
bound to resist that as extravagance in spending money, or any 
other vice of character. If he does not resist it, if he suppresses his 
opinions, and practises a hypocritical conformity, it must be from 
weakness of will and principle. Against this we have nothing to 
say. A considerable proportion of people, men no less than women, 
are born invertebrate, and they must get on as they best can—pro- 
vided only they do not erect the maxims of their own feebleness into 
a rule for those who are braver and of stronger principle than them- 
selves. And do not let the accidental exigencies of personal 
mistakes be made the foundation of a general doctrine. It is a poor 
saying, that the world is to become void of spiritual sincerity because 
Xantippe has a turn for respectable theology. 


One or two words should perhaps be said in this place as to con- 
formity to common religious belief in the education of children. 
Where the parents differ, the one being an unbeliever, the other a 
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believer, it is almost impossible for anybody to lay down a general 
rule. The present writer certainly has no ambition to attempt the 
thorny task of compiling a manual for mixed marriages. It is 
perhaps enough to say that all would depend upon the nature of the 
beliefs which the religious person wished to inculcate. Considering 
that the woman has an absolutely equal moral right with the man 
to decide in what faith ‘the child shall be brought up, and consider- 
ing how important it is that the mother should take an active part 
in the development of the child’s affections and impulses, the most 
resolute of déniers may perhaps think that the advantages of leaving 
the matter to her outweigh the disadvantages of having a supersti- 
tious bias given to the young mind. In these complex cases an 
honest and fair-minded man’s own instincts are more likely to lead 
him right than any hard and fast rule. Two reserves in assenting 
to the wife’s control of early teaching will probably suggest them- 
selves to everybody who is in earnest about religion. First, if the 
theology which the woman desires to instil contains any of those 
wicked and depraving doctrines which neither Catholicism nor 
Calvinism is without in the hands of some professors, the husband 
is as much justified in pressing his legal rights over the child to the 
uttermost, as he would be if the proposed religion demanded physical 
mutilation. Secondly, he will not himself take part in baptismal or 
other ceremonies which are to him mere mummeries, nor ever do 
anything to lead his children at any age to suppose that he believes 
what he does not believe. Such limitations as these are commended 
by all considerations alike of morality and good sense. 

To turn to the more normal case where either the man has had 
the wise forethought not to yoke himself unequally with a person 
of ardent belief which he does not share, or where both parents 
dissent from the popular creed. Here the principle is surely as 
clear as the sun at noonday, whatever difficulties may attend its 
application. There can be no good plea for the deliberate and 
formal inculcation upon the young of a number of propositions 
which you believe to be false. To do this is to sow tares not in 
your enemy’s field, but in the very ground which is most precious to 
you and most full of hope for the future. To allow it to be done, 
merely that children may grow up in the stereotyped mould, is simply 
to perpetuate in new generations the present thick-sighted and dead- 
heavy state of our spirits, to keep society for an indefinite time 
sapped by hollow, void professions, instead of being nourished by 
sincerity and sound-heartedness. 

Nor here, more than elsewhere in this chapter, are we trying to 
turn the family into a field of ceaseless polemic. No one who knows 
the stuff of which life is made,—the pressure of material cares, the 
play of passion, the busy energizing of the affections, the anxieties 
of health, and all the other solicitudes, generous or ignoble, which 
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naturally absorb the days of the common multitude of men—is 
likely to think such an ideal either desirable or attainable. Least 
of all is it desirable to give character a strong set in this polemical 
direction in its most plastic days. The controversial and denying 
humour is a different thing from the habit of being careful to know 
what we mean by the words we use, and what evidence there is for 
the beliefs we hold. It is possible to foster the latter habit without 
creating the former. And it is possible to bring up the young in 
dissent from the common beliefs around them, or in indifference to 
them, without engendering any of that pride in eccentricity for its 
own sake, which is so little likable a quality in either young or old. 
There is, however, little risk of an excess in this direction. The 
young tremble even more than the old at the penalties of non- 
conformity. There is more excuse for them in this, because these 
penalties in their case usually come closer and in more stringent 
forms, and because also they have not had time to find out, as their 
elders have or ought to have found out, what a very moderate degree 
of fortitude enables us to bear up against social disapproval, when 
we know that it is nothing more than the common-form of conyen- 
tion. The great object is to keep the minds of the: young as open 
as possible in the matter of religion; to breed in them a certain 
simplicity and freedom from self-consciousness in finding themselves 
without the religious beliefs and customs of those around them; to 
make them regard differences in these respects as very natural and 
ordinary matters, susceptible of an easy explanation. It is of 
course inevitable that they should hear much, unless they are 
brought up in cloistered seclusion, of the various articles of 
belief which we are anxious that they should not share. They 
will ask you whether the story of the creation of the universe 
is true; whether such and such miracles really happened ; whether 
this person or that actually lived, and actually did all he is said to 
have done. Plainly the right course is to tell them, without agita- 
tion or excess or vehemence or too much elaboration, the simple 
truth in such matters, exactly as it appears to one’s own mind. 
There is no reason why they should not know the best parts of the 
Bible as well as they know the Iliad or Herodotus—and there are 
many reasons why they should know them better. But one most 
important condition of this is constantly overlooked by people who 
like to satisfy their intellectual vanity by scepticism, and at the 
same time to make their comfort safe by external conformity. If 
the Bible is to be taught only because it is a noble and most majestic 
monument of literature, it should be taught as that and no more. 
‘That a man who regards it solely as supreme literature, should 
impress it upon the young as the supernaturally inspired word of 
God, and the accurate record of objective occurrences, is a piece of 
the plainest and most shocking dishonesty. Let a youth be trained 
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in simple and straightforward recognition of the truth that we can 
know and can conjecture nothing with any assurance as to the 
ultimate mysteries of things; let his imagination and his sense of 
awe be fed from those springs which are none the less bounteous 
because they flow in natural rather than supernatural channels ; let 
him be taught the historic place and source of the religions which 
he is not bound to accept, unless the evidence for their authority 
by-and-bye brings him to another mind. A boy or girl trained in 
this way has an infinitely better chance of growing up with the true 
spirit and leanings of religion implanted in the character, than if 
they had been educated in formulas which they could not under- 
stand by people who did not believe them. 


Those who think conformity in the matters of which we have 
been speaking harmless and unimportant, must do so either from 
indifference or else from despair. It is difficult to convince any one 
who is possessed by either one or other of these two evil spirits, 
Men who have once accepted them, do not easily relinquish philo- 
sophies that relieve their professors from disagreeable obligations of 
courage and endeavour. To the indifferent person one can say 
nothing ; we can only acquiesce in that deep and terrible scripture, 
‘He that is filthy, let him be filthy still’ To those who despair 
of human improvement or the spread of light in the face of the huge 
mass of brute prejudice, we can only urge that the enormous weight 
and firm hold of false commonplace and baseless prejudice are the 
very reasons which make it so important that those who are not of 
the night nor of the darkness should the more strenuously insist on 
‘living their own lives in the daylight. To those, finally, who do not 
despair but think that the new faith will come so slowly that it is not 
worth while for the poor mortal of a day to make himself a martyr, 
we may suggest that the new faith when it comes will be of little 
worth unless it has been shaped by generations of honest and fear- 
less men, and finds in those who are to receive it an honest and 
fearless temper. Our plea is not for a life of perverse disputings, or 
busy proselytising, but only that we should learn to look at one 
another with a clear and steadfast eye, and march forward along the 
paths we choose, with firm step and erect head. The first advance 
towards either the renovation of one faith or the growth of another 
must be the abandonment of those habits of hypocritical conformity 
and compliance which have filled the air of the England of to-day 
with gross and obscuring mists. Eprtor. 


(To be concluded in the next Number.) 








THE POWER OF THE LABOURERS. 


“THE power of the farmers” has recently been placed before the 
readers of the Fortnightly Review, and it may be well to consider, on 
the other hand, what is the power of the labourers, now that two 
years have elapsed since their struggle for independence first com- 
menced. The present is an opportune time for estimating the 
strength of the farm-labourers’ movement, as the National Agricul- 
tural Labourers’ Union has just concluded the third of its annual 
conferences, and the exact position, hopes, and expectations of that 
society can be gathered from the report, and from the general tenor 
of the four days’ deliberations. It might naturally have been expected 
that the tone of this conference would have been considerably de- 
pressed by the lock-out in the Eastern Counties, which had lasted 
for so many weeks without any sign of abatement. But, on the con- 
trary, every one present appeared to be struck with the determination, 
vigour, and unshaken confidence that inspired almost the whole of 
these sixty direct representatives of agricultural labour, gathered 
together from all parts of the kingdom. It is possible—perhaps even 
probable—that, before these words are printed, the contest in the 
Eastern Counties may have entered upon a new phase, which would 
render any reflections upon its present position inapplicable. But 
this much may safely be asserted, in view of any possible contin- 
gency, that victory cannot be obtained by the farmers; such a 
victory, we mean, as shall ensure the obliteration of the Union ° 
in the counties of Suffolk and Cambridge. Even in the improbable 
event of a sudden cessation of practical sympathy on the part of the 
general public, but more especially of the various trades’ organiza- 
tions, or in the equally improbable failure of the Union itself to raise 
any further levies, victory would be as far off as ever. The men might 
thus be forced from need to accept the farmers’ terms, and destroy 
their Union tickets. But they would resume work in a bitter and 
restless spirit, and combination would most assuredly re-assert itself 
before many months, or perhaps even weeks, had elapsed. 

This has hitherto been the result of every effort of the capitalist 
to stamp out independent action, as colliery proprietors, iron-masters, 
mill-owners, and other large employers of labour have found to their 
cost. . Collieries could be mentioned whose proprietors have lost 
thousands of pounds in a single effort, not lasting a twelvemonth, to 
suppress the combination of their workmen; and at length they 
were successful. But what was the nature of this success? Before 
the expiration of another twelvemonth their dearly-bought victory 
was so much emptiness, for they had no one on their premises, 
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except the deputies and officials, who were not paying members of 
an active and indomitable organization. Another instance might be 
quoted from the silk trade of a well-known midland town, the mill- 
owners of which adopted a similar policy of repression, and van- 
quished their hands after a struggle of only six weeks’ duration. 
But before six months had gone by, every man, woman, and child 
employed in those very mills were duly enrolled on the books of a 
far stronger society than the one that was nipped in the bud. Any 
one who has given close attention to the history of trade disputes 
can produce numerous cases of.a like nature. In fact, “ nipping in 
. the bud,” the phrase used by the chairman of the Newmarket 
farmers, is a most happy simile, as it is the process used by nursery- 
men when they wish to promote the future luxuriance and stronger 
growth of the plant under treatment. 

If this has been the general result with all attempts at repression 
of unionism in these different branches of industry, how much more 
futile will the efforts of the farmers prove? Trades’ unionists are 
increasing, steadily and yet rapidly, both in numbers and importance, 
year by year. Can the farmers succeed where other capitalists have 
failed? Is not the very nature of their industry of that character 
which precludes a prolonged opposition? The authority of the Mark 
Lane Express will not be disputed by many of those who may be 
disposed to cavil at the assertions of critics whose sympathies are 


avowedly on the side of the men, and that paper, writing on the lock- 
out, says— 


‘‘ There is one lesson which this dispute should teach the employer. Come 
what may of the controversy, the Labourers’ Union will never again be 
thoroughly stamped out. It may die away for a time, but all precedent tells 
us that these associations are imbued with vitality. The workman, in a word, 
has been taught to fight his own battle, and it is pretty evident, from all that is 
going on just now, that the landlord knows how to look after his own interest. 
On the other hand, did the farmer, despite his capital, education, and energy, 
ever hold so pitiful a position in public as he does at this moment ? Look at the 
Budget, analyze the malt-tax division, listen to the roars of laughter with which 
his claims are greeted. The farmer deals resolutely with his servant, but how 
does he act towards his ‘ representative’ or landlord ?” 


We know, say the farmers, that we cannot stand by ourselves, 
but we look to a more or less magnanimous remission of rents on the 
part of the landowners, to enable us to continue the contest. It 
may be possible to find, here and there, a fossil-headed landowner, 
so deeply saturated with Tory principles, that he will be prepared to 
view with equanimity a seriously diminished rent-roll, rather than 
be pestered with combinations that savour of communism, but any 
general or long-continued support from the great body of English 
landed proprietors is altogether out of the question. Our landlords, 
except those who are engaged in other mercantile pursuits, or who . 
own by happy accident the urban or suburban land now rendered 
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valuable by the labours of others, have less floating capital than any 
other class of the community. Owing to the numerous artificial 
values and artificial restrictions which they, with the control of 
legislation in their hands, have, in their blindness, heaped up as 
defences to their greed, there are but few estates that yield more 
than three per cent. upon the capital. The wiser ones amongst the 
squires are even now beginning to regret that they have in the 
past preferred subservient to productive tenants, and the policy of 
farms of an unwieldy size is being openly abandoned in the very 
heart of the locked-out district. If the farmers cannot win the 
victory, except by the continued support of the landlords, they may 
as well at once haul down the flag. 

Whether we'are inclined to regard these Unions of the Agricul- 
tural Labourers with respect or fear, it is well to know their true 
numerical position. The marvellous growth of the movement is 
strikingly shown, when the National Union is compared with some 
of the best known and the oldest of the trade societies. The 
Amalgamated Engineers number 42,381; the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Miners, 106,000; and the National Association of Miners, 
136,000, whilst the National Agricultural Labourers’ Union, of only two 
years’ standing, already counts 86,214 financial members. And these 
figures do not give a sufficiently accurate conception of the strength 
of the movement. For the association has lost some seven or eight 
thousand members during the course of the past year by migration 
and emigration. Again, there are many men in the villages, and 
this is especially the case in the area of the present lock-out, whose 
heart is with the Union, and who, though they cannot muster 
sufficient courage to throw up their work and live on 9s. a week, 
are steadily subscribing their pence towards the general relief fund. 
And then, too, there is the Federal Union of Labourers, whose 
precise position it is more difficult to determine, as so many of their 
members are general and town labourers; but we suppose that of 
actual agricultural labourers they cannot number less than another 
40,000. In short, looking at the number of farm labourers left, us 
by the last census, and at the intimate relationship maintained in 
village after village between the professed and the unaccredited 
unionist, there can be no error on the side of exaggeration in 
asserting that two out of three of these men, except in the Northern 
and North Midland Counties, are practically under the immediate 
influence, if not the absolute control, of the Unions. There are no 
pretensions to secrecy in connection with these Unions ; indeed their 
opponents generally charge them with conduct of too obtrusive a 
nature ; still we know it for a fact that there are many farmers at 
the present moment employing unionist men, who would be the first 
to repudiate with indignation any such complicity with those whom 
they choose to regard as their sworn foes. 
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Having thus considered the numerical power of the labourers, it 
only requires a sentence to set forth their earnestness and adherence 
to principle. The same report that tells us of the number of the 
financial members of the Union gives the details of the expenditure 
consequent on the Eastern Counties Lock-out, which had extended 
over twelve weeks, at the time of the drawing of the balance-sheet. 
The total expenditure (to give it in round numbers) was £14,000, 
of which sum, £4,000 had been subscribed by the public, and 
£10,000 by the farm labourers themselves. The power that can 
gather together such an enormous sum as £10,000 in a few weeks, 
from the miserably paid peasantry of Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, and 
the like, in support of their fellow peasants, who are fighting the 
farmers in Suffolk or Cambridge, can scarcely be spoken of in 
terms of exaggeration. To the untutored hind of Dorset, any 
description of the lot of the Eastern Counties labourer must be as 
pure a matter of faith, as are the habits of the South Sea islanders 
to the untravelled Englishman. 

Emigration and migration, to which allusion has already been 
made, are a great power in the hands of the labourers. It was 
stated at the Leamington conference, that the men were being 
moved from the various districts where the lock-out prevails, at the 
rate of two hundred per week. Queensland, New Zealand, and 
Canada are rivalling each other in offering favourable terms to 
secure the toilers whom the mother country so lightly underrates ; 
and the towns of the North are quietly absorbing no inconsiderable 
share of the so-called surplus labour. And how do the farmers 
propose to meet this steady drain upon the labour on which they are 
dependent, a drain that increases in an exact ratio with their 
obstinacy P The importation of Coolies, Chinese, Swedes, Germans, 
and Irish has been discussed. But it will not get beyond the range 
of discussion. The importation of European foreigners, aliens to 
the soil and strangers to our customs, would prove but a curse to the 
farmers, even if they could be successful in their wishes; and as to 
the Coolies and Chinese, we shall be prepared to argue the point 
when they arrive. The working of gangs of Irishmen, removable 
from one farm to the other at the will of the official in charge, may 
look practicable on paper, but would be laughed to scorn by those 
who have had real experience of the Irish harvesters. What 
happened only last summer when the Warwickshire farmers used 
their utmost endeavours, by advertisements and agents, to secure a 
good supply of Irishmen for the harvest? Why, those who responded 
to the invitation, when they reached the field of labour, and found 
out the position of the local workmen, refused to work for a less sum 
than was demanded by the Unionists, and scores of them actually 
became paying members of the Union during their sojourn on this 
side the Irish Channel. Since then, too, Mr. Arch and others have 
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visited the south of Ireland, and though that visit may not have 
been so successful in its results as was anticipated in some quarters, 
still closer ties and fewer risks of antagonism have been brought 
about between the peasantry of the two countries. There are 
wheels within wheels, and certain of the Home Rulers, mindful of 
the support they receive from English Radicals, would have influence 
enough to materially check any organized importation of Irishmen 
on a large scale; for there is now a National Society of Irish 
Labourers, and Mr. Butt is their president. 

Another point is worthy of mention in connection with the Irish 
labourers ; and in putting it, we believe for the first time, in print, 
we are not acting as a mere echo to an idle rumour, but simply 
stating what we know to be a sober truth. At the time when the 
air was thick with Fenian plots, especially at that juncture when 
there was a threatened seizure of Chester Castle, not a few of the 
active emissaries of that cause were in England under the guise of 
labourers. In Warwickshire and elsewhere they had been actively 
instilling feelings of hatred to their employers in the breast of many 
an English labourer, and the worst of the class were prepared for 
practical assistance if a rising had actually broken out. Certain 
farms and their occupants were marked out for destruction, and it is 
scarcely necessary to add, that but for the miserable wages they 
were receiving, and their generally depressed condition, such 
teachings would not have taken even the slight hold that they 
did on the minds of Englishmen. It might then be worth while 
to consider gravely the effect of a wholesale introduction, even if it 
were otherwise possible, of Irishmen of the least educated class, 
who are so notoriously, and in the main so justly, disaffected 
towards all our institutions. The tendency of the times is to draw 
closer together the working populations of different countries in an 
unavowed Internationalism, and the English farm labourer has but 
little to dread from any wholesale Irish competition. 

The only other counterbalance to the removal of the labourers, 
that has advanced beyond the stage of mere suggestion or threat, 
is the importation, or rather re-importation, of labourers from the 
United States. "When the lock-out had been in operation for about 
three weeks in the Newmarket district, all the dead-walls suddenly 
blossomed out with well-printed and imposing bills, announcing that 
40,000 farm labourers were only waiting to return from America 
till such time as their passage-money home could be found for 
them. This bill was signed by the consul at New York. The 
rustics gaped at it, and it probably had the effect of retarding for 
a few weeks the departure of certain intending emigrants; but 
as soon as the next American mail came in, it was found that the 
bill was a lie and a forgory, the official in question having never 
even heard of it till he was interviewed on the subject. He subse- 
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quently stated that he doubted if he could find 400 who would 
be desirous of being re-shipped to England, if the passage-money 
was advanced. Then a Mr. Woods, to give colour to this forgery, 
was put up at one of the only gatherings of the farmers to which 
the press was admitted, to narrate some marvellous tales of the ship- 
loads of men that he could bring from Ohio (where he said he resided), 
who would be willing to work from sunrise to sunset, at almost 
impossible wages. But when the next batch of American papers 
arrived, it was found that our cousins laughed to scorn the vapour- 
ings, or worse than vapourings, of Mr. Woods. The Western Rural 
of May the 9th, published at Chicago, denied most emphatically 
that it would be possible to find any farm labourers to ship to 
England, and, after pointing out how much dearer were the neces- 
saries of life in England, and how soon a man in Ohio could save 
enough to buy himself a farm, added,—‘* Of course, Mr. Woods was 
put up to speaking his rubbish by the farmers, who are beginning 
to get scared at the prospect of a wholesale exodus.” Certain of 
the farmers and their friends are still continuing to fight against 
emigration with the poisoned weapons of misrepresentation and 
absolute untruth, showing how keenly they feel the power of the 
labourers. Big posters, giving an amusingly false description of 
the rigours of a Canadian winter, and concluding with some extracts 
from the unfortunate and ill-considered letters of the gentleman 
who accompanied Mr. Arch through that country, are now the order 
of the day. The chairman of the Woodbridge Farmers’ Association 
could not think of any more suitable means of enforcing attention to 
their contents, than by striking the delegate across the mouth with 
a bundle of the bills, when he was in the act of addressing an 
audience of the men. It is worth while to note these illustrations 
of the anger of the farmer at losing the men whom he has so 
wantonly locked out, as they tend to prove his real feelings on the 
subject. 

Years before the rise of the Union the farmers of intelligence 
knew full well that the supply of agricultural labourers was slowly 
but surely decreasing—a necessary corollary of our land system. 
This decrease has more than once been pointed out, and there is no 
necessity to repeat elaborate tables, but it may be well to summarise 
it thus :—From 1851 to 1861 the total increase in the population 
of England and Wales was ten per cent., the decrease in the agricul- 
tural labourers’ class was one per cent. But during the next ten 
years ending 1871, while the increase of the population was thirteen 
per cent., there was no less than fifteen per cent. decrease among the 
agricultural labourers. This decrease must have attained to a far 
higher rate during the past two years. Authorities, too, might be 
multiplied, who are full of grave foreboding as to the food produc- 
tion of our island; but one, of weight, wiil be sufficient for our 
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purpose. Mr. James Howard, in recently addressing the Bedford- 
shire Agricultural Society, said,— 


‘‘ The great question of the future—and it is a serious question for all con- 
cerned in agriculture—is, if we now find a difficulty in feeding thirty millions of 
people, how are the wants of a population of fifty millions to be supplied—a 
population which will have to be provided for at no distant day? That the soil 
does not produce nearly what it is capable of producing, no one who knows 
anything of the subject for one moment doubts. If even one-half of the 
increase spoken of by proprietors and farmers capable of forming an opinion 
were realised, what an enormous influence would such extra wealth, raised 
from the soil, exert upon the interests of the farmers, labourers, and landlords ; 
and not only on these, but on the trade, the manufactures, and the general 
prosperity of the whole nation. Looking at the circumstances of the country, 
our limited area, our growing population, our increasing difficulties in sup- 
plying the people’s wants, I would ask, does it not behove all concerned to use 
every effort to remove the impediments which stand in the way of an increased 
supply of food for our teeming millions?” 


It is a common mistake to attribute this rapidly increasing 
dependence on foreign food-supplies, to which Mr. Howard alludes, 
to our equally rapid inerease of population. But then we are told 
by the highest agricultural authorities, that “our corn and other 
agricultural produce is not even sustaining its normal yield, far less 
keeping pace with the increase of population.” The disclosures 
made in the financial statements for 1872-3 are of startling moment. 
No less than 12,634,423 quarters of wheat were imported, being 
2,688,867 more than the requirements of the previous year. We 
also imported £22,750,000 worth of potatoes (being £2,200,000 
worth more than in 1871-2) ; £13,000,000 worth of other vegetables ; 
£21,000,000 worth of animal food; and £5,500,000 of live animals ; 
in all, over £80,000,000 worth of food for home consumption. And 
yet only four years ago half these importations sufficed for all our 
wants. 

Page after page, too, might be filled with extracts from the state- 
ments of those who for the most part regard this outbreak among 
the farm servants with the greatest disfavour, in proof of the 
absence of any real surplus labour so far as the agriculture of this 
country is concerned. The prize essay of the Royal Agricultural 
Society on the condition of the labourer in 1846, states, in the most 
emphatic terms, that every farmer is aware that nothing pays better 
than labour, that there is no substitute for it, and that without it 
nothing which can be applied to the land will yield a profitable 
return. It then points out how strangely averse both farmers and 
landowners are to act upon their knowledge, and how they strive 
to save and screw down both the quality and quantity of their labour, 
in a manner that is simply suicidal. From that day to this, with 
scarcely a week’s exception, similar expressions might be culled 
from the very journals and papers that have the confidence of 
the agriculturists, though it is true that they have been more 
guarded in their expressions since they have been fighting the 
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Union. In short, it may be taken for granted that there is an 
almost universal consensus of opinion among practical men, who 
look broadly at the question, that there would be no surplus agricul- 
tural labour in the United Kingdom, but the contrary, if we were 
only doing our duty by the land that is now supposed to be under 
cultivation ; putting aside, as irrelevant to the present argument, all 
questions as to the eight millions or more acres of cultivable land 
now lying waste. The labourer has no need to dread the “ kittle o’ 
steam.” Not only is he now sufficiently educated to perceive that 
more machinery means more employment at far higher wages in the 
iron forges and foundries, but he also knows that, so far as agricul- 
tural machinery goes, it does not imply any lessening of the numbers 
employed in agriculture. It is true that the steam plough, and the 
various machines used for the ingathering of the harvest, deprive 
many of the extra employment and sudden rise in wages that was 
usual at special seasons. But the high cultivation, necessary to 
repay the habitual employment of expensive mechanism, requires 
even more permanent labourers in the various departments of actual 
agriculture than were requisite under the old system. Here, then, 
are three facts :—Firstly, the tillers of the soil are diminishing in 
numbers. Secondly, our home food-supply is on the decrease 
instead of being on the increase in proportion to our population. 
Thirdly, an organization of much power is devoting itself to the still 
further decrease of the agricultural population. 

Seeing, however, the actual danger to the State that follows from 
this country growing more and more dependent on foreign countries 
for its food supplies—a danger that might prove of overwhelming 
magnitude in the event of a war involving the interests of the 
grain-producing nations—how is it that the National Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union can gain the support and practical sympathy of so 
large a section of the community, when it appears to be engaged on 
a mission of expatriation that cannot but intensify these serious 
evils? One answer to this is to be found in the mournful condition 
of the peasantry. The first and second reports of the Commission on 
the Employment of Children, Young Persons, and Women in Agri- 
culture, together with their voluminous appendices, made public in 
1868-9, point to such a condition of things throughout our rural 
districts (with the exception of a few of the northern counties) as 
must bring the blush of shame to any honest Englishman. A more 
piteous array of powerless poverty—a blacker catalogue of national 
blunder, national disgrace, and national crime has probably never 
been published by any civilised Government. The public now 
knows, or ought to know, the contents or at least the pith of these 
volumes. There is now no intention on our part to drag these 

‘matters onee again into the daylight, but it is worth while to note 
that these reports do not, indeed cannot well, err on the side of 
exaggeration. The Commissioners were for the most part cadets of 
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titled families, or closely connected with the landowners’ interests. 
Their prejudices, if any, were on the side of the present holders; 
their questions were asked of the squires or parsons, and their 
evidence obtained from the farmers individually or in their collective 
capacity of guardians of the poor. It is seldom that any statement 
derived directly from the labourer finds a place in their pages. All 
this adds no little weight to the value of these reports, as affording 
unvarnished details of the miseries reported in them; and should 
any one, who has not had practical experience of country life, desire 
to reach the truthful mean between the statements of the men on the 
one side and the farmers on the other, as they now appear in the 
public prints, let him turn to these volumes. There he will be able 
to ascertain the rate of wages and the value of perquisites as they 
were estimated by the masters themselves before this quarrel broke 
out. It will then be seen on which side the sin of exaggeration 
lies. 

Those pages prepared the public mind to sympathize with the 
efforts of Joseph Arch and his coadjutors; and when it was seen 
that emigration was after all the most immediate cure for the partial 
lock-outs, of more or less obstinacy, that have broken out within the 
last twelve months, and more especially for the great lock-out now 
raging, hardly a voice was raised to bid the Union pause, because of 
the national evil that might ensue. No one could hesitate to advise 
the individual labourer to leave his country, for, in nine cases out of 
ten, he would find in our colonies, or in the States, that prospect of 
a brighter future, both for himself and for his children, which is 
denied him in the land of his birth. Emigration has, too, come to 
be regarded by superficial minds as inevitably possessing the twice- 
blessed quality of mercy—the quality of advantaging those that 
remain as well as those that depart. ‘There is no necessity to point 
further than the shores of Ireland to prove that emigration, even of 
the most wholesale description, does not always raise the wages or 
make the lot more endurable of those that remain at home. But 
some there are, both of the leaders of the labourers, and of those 
who are giving influential aid, who regard this emigration as a cure, 
though rather a desperate one, for the evil that they see and deplore. 
They believe that nothing short of a continued exodus of the 
peasantry will rouse our sluggish statesmen to the real gravity of 
the issue; and it is hoped that when our statisticians and agricul- 
turists in general find, as they must find in a few short years, a great 
and growing diminution in our crops, that then perchance they will 
turn themselves (to use the words of Mr. Cliffe Leslie), “to the 
‘Importance of making it the well-grounded hope of every indus- 
trious and thrifty farm labourer to acquire a little farm of his own.” 
It cannot, then, be too often repeated that one of the most potent 
arrows in the quiver of the Labourers’ Union is the weapon of 
emigration. It cannot fail to force on our land question. Some- 
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thing will have to be done to induce our labourers to stay at home. 
The legislation and general policy for the last hundred years of our 
two Houses of Landowners, with respect to the land, will have to be 
undone ; or else the decline of England will commence, only to be 
arrested by a cataclysm. 

This brings us to the consideration of the present political power 
of the labourers. Can any reasonable man, whether Tory or Radical, 
doubt that they have at the present moment more political power 
than the farmers? The opinion of the Mark Lane Express, already 
quoted, is on this point conclusive. They have more political power 
in that they are nearing its actual goal—the franchise, year by 
year; and their wishes as the larger class will in time be the more 
consulted. Itis through them that the farmers will obtain tenant- 
right ; it is through them that the game-laws will be abolished. The 
Union is passing them through a good school of political education 
by urging on them the necessity of exercising the franchises that they 
already possess. School-board elections, in the few rural districts to 
which the dilatory Act of 1870 has reached, have a fair share of 
their attention, and it is one of the most healthy signs of the move- 
ment that the men seem to be everywhere eager for schools in the 
control of the ratepayers. The Labourers’ Union Chronicle for June 
6th, gives an account of the proposed establishment of a school- 
board at Cropthorne, Worcestershire, which may be regarded as a 
sample of other similar struggles. The vicar, who was very hostile 
to the proceedings, presided at a meeting to take the matter into 
consideration, and the formation of a board was strongly opposed in 
a speech of the resident squire and magistrate, but the motion was 
carried bya majority of twenty-nine to four, and no poll was demanded. 
The account concludes: “the meeting was composed mainly of 
Unionist labourers, many of whom wore the Union colours, and after 
the meeting they gave three cheers outside the church for a school- 
board.” In other places where the labourers suspect a misappro- 
priation of the charity funds, they are taking the matter into their 
own hands, by the election of their own churchwardens and over- 
seers. They are doing a service to the whole State in stirring up the 
dry bones of parochial mismanagement, and often we fear pecula- 
tion, with respect to local charities, especially charity lands. They 
are bringing once more into daylight an Act, 2 William IV. cap. 42, 
which four-fifths of our parish authorities have quietly ignored or 
misunderstood, though it is an Act both in principle and practice of 
no little importance. By this Act the trustees of lands allotted 
under enclosure Acts, or otherwise appropriated for the benefit of 
the poor, are empowered, in conjunction with the churchwardens 
and overseers, to let this land in quantities of not more than one 
acre to “industrious cottagers being day labourers.” This power 
needs to be much more clearly defined and insisted upon, and a bill 
to that effect has been introduced this session by Sir Charles Dilke, 
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Mr. Jenkins, and Mr. Burt. Even as it stands now, the labourers 
are exercising their newly found power. About three months ago 
a deputation of labourers of Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Gloucéstershire, 
waited upon Lord Redesdale and the other charity trustees. These 
labourers were paying at the rate of £8 per acre for their allot- 
ments (a very usual sum), and their object was to obtain the eleven 
and odd acres let at £3 per acre. This Act was pointed out to the 
trustees, and they felt constrained to carry out its long-neglected 
intentions. Much to the chagrin of the opponents of the Union, it 
is now settled that at Moreton the labourers are for the future to 
have this land, though the trustees did think proper to raise the 
rental from £3 to £5 per acre, and to give the present tenant 
eighteen months’ notice td quit instead of the legal six. This again 
is but.a sample of other instances that could be adduced, and it is 
quoted as an additional reason why that portion of the public who 
love to see abuses, small as well as great, exposed and defeated, 
should continue to uphold the power of the labourers. 

And here it may be well to say a word upon the question of the 
Poor Law Guardians. It was stated, in the last number of this 
Review, with. surprising frankness, that in the present arrange- 
ment of the Poor Law an important power for subduing the Union of 
the men was placed in the hands of the farmers. It was pointed 
out that these Boards consist in the main of farmers and landowners, 
or their agents, and it was admitted that they not unfrequently use 
that power for carrying out their personal ends. There was no need 
for this admission. It is unfortunately a matter of notoriety, and 
scarcely a single meeting of the executive of the Labourers’ Union 
has been held since the commencement of the movement at which 
instances of this oppression have not been brought forward. The © 
generosity of the farmers with respect to out-door relief, as com- 
pared with the town Boards, is anything but creditable to the 
farmer, as it is obvious that in this way the rates have been used. to 
eke out insufficient wages. But if this is one of the great powers 
of the farmers, upon which they rely to crush the Union, we fear 
that they are doomed to disappointment. In this, as in other 
matters, their power is on the wane. Politicians of both our great 
parties, who have given their attention to local taxation, have 
admitted the evils of the present system of electing guardians, which 
confines the choice of the electors to so limited an area; and it is 
sure to meet with a more or less speedy change, whenever that, great 
question is handled. The machinery by which guardians are elected 
is the most complicated of all systems that have ever been devised. 
It admits (by the means of loosely filled-up voting-papers, called, for 
from house to house) of the greatest corruption and fraud, and it 
thwarts the popular will by accumulating votes in the hands of the 
wealthy occupier or owner. Though it is not. now thought necessary 
to impose any property qualification on a representative of the 
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people, yet a local representative of the ratepayers has to pay a rental 
of £40, or he is not eligible for his’ important post. And yet, 
notwithstanding this last most heavy impediment, the labourers are 
here and there finding sympathisers with their Union, whom they 
are able to carry. No less than three guardians were present at the 
late conference at Leamington as representatives of the men. The 
power of the labourers is directing flashes of light into the recesses 
of these country board-rooms, that will cause no little circumspection 
in their future conduct. It was but the other day that the vice- 
chairman of a South Midland Board sternly told an applicant for 
relief that they would not listen to a Unionist; but the solitary 
sympathizer with the men was present, and by his means a rebuke 
was administered to this impertinent official from head-quarters. 

The general body of the ratepayers in the country, who often note 
the fluctuation of the rate and its various causes more closely than 
their fellow-sufferers of the towns, cannot fail to observe the lessen- 
ing of their local taxation in the districts where the Union has 
raised the wages; and this consideration, it is to be hoped, will 
prevent any blind or long-continued opposition to the movement. This 
mercenary view may have influenced certain of the independent sup- 
porters of the different combinations of the labourers ; but we believe 
that one of the chief reasons that has hitherto secured them outside 
help has been the marvellous self-restraint that has been shown 
under the greatest provocations, and the general tone of fairness and 
moderation that has characterized both their demands and: their 
conduct. It is a great mistake to suppose that the life of a delegate 
of these Unions is one of easy self-enjoyment. On the contrary, they 
are but too often exposed to the fate of Joshua Davidson of fiction. 
After making all due allowance for the irritated feelings of the local 
employers of labour, who suddenly found “a parcel of strangers ” 
invading the quiet of their rural retreats, and questioning the fitness 
of the present relationship between employers and employed, it is 
really difficult to account for the storm of virulence and abuse that 
descended on. the heads of the missionaries of the movement. It 
has been regretted by some that the language of the delegates, and 
of the advocates of the Union, has not been chronicled verbatim from 
time to time, For our own part we equally regret that this line of 
action has not been pursued by the press, convinced as we are that 
it is only the opponents of the Union that would suffer. Nor has 
the opposition contented itself with remonstrance. Backed by the 
advice of a prelate of the Church, actual violence has been: resorted 
to on numerous occasions; but owing to the dependence of the great 
majority of the local press on territorial or. middle-class support, 
reports of these proceedings have but seldom obtained currency. Every 
form of magisterial intimidation has been freely resorted’ to, sum- 
monses being taken out on the most trivial. grounds for obstruction 
and riotous conduct. The throwing of rotten eggs, stones, and other 
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missiles has for the most part remained on the side of the employers. 
It is not long since one of the well-known members of the executive 
of the Labourers’ Union attended the committee meeting with his 
arm in a sling and seriously disabled from the attacks of Somerset- 
shire farmers. In short, the organ of the labourers teems with 
accounts of the brutalities practised upon men who, in spité of all 
obstacles, are preaching to their fellow-men what they believe to be 
the gospel of free labour. 

Notwithstanding the numberless provocations that they have 
received, the labourers have hitherto kept their agitation within 
the most law-abiding and peaceful limits. The Labourers’ Union 
Chronicle has recently been most ungenerously attacked by certain 
of the lukewarm supporters of the men. It is a sufficient answer to 
those who accuse it of trying wantonly to provoke the feelings of 
the peasantry, to point to their continued good behaviour, notwith- 
standing its enormous circulation amongst them; and the blame, 
if any, is the blame that attaches itself to all those who point out 
the necessity of reform, in order to avoid the more disagreeable 
alternative of revolution. 

It is an undoubted fact, that this movement is leading us further 
than was at first suspected by certain cautious spirits, who were 
anxious for the glory, without the responsibilities, of helping the 
victors. The determination that the labourers of the Eastern Counties 
shall not sustain even a temporary defeat grows deeper and sterner 
day by day. This feeling has culminated at Manchester in the 
effective demonstration made by the trade unionists of Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and Cheshire. The dense mass of spectators that greeted 
the procession at every yard of the miles of streets that were 
traversed has never been paralleled, either in numbers or enthu- 
siasm, even+in a royal progress; and they were not called together 
by any meretricious display or warlike pomp, but by the simple 
desire of expressing their overpowering sympathy with the labourers 
in their strife. For the first time in the history of this nation, the 
labourers of the town and country are beginning to recognise the 
community of their interests. The peasantry are admitted to 
the great trades’ councils, whilst the miner of the North and the 
mechanic of the metropolis vie with each other in the rendering of 
help. To what this will lead in the future, who can tell? The 
French Government refused to redress the grievances of the French 
peasants, and the peasants answered by abolishing the Government. 
Ernest Jones, in one of his last speeches, said, “to. justify rebellion, 
two considerations are indispensable: firstly, there must be an in- 
tolerable grievance ; and, secondly, every moral, legal, and constitu- 
tional means must have been exhausted before the sword is drawn.” 
The grievance is intolerable, the legal and moral means have been 
exhausted; we now crave the constitutional, that is, the franchise. 

J. Cuartzes Cox. . 








JUSTICE ABROAD. 


THERE was a time when justice was nothing but the canonisation 
of force, but in our highly moral period we indulge the fond convic- 
tion that, at last, justice is what it pretends to be; that it is in our 
hands a glorious fact, the same for all, unvarying, unchanging, uncom- 
promising ; marching, hand in hand with mercy, with unfaltering 
steps, through all latitudes, all climates, and all governments. And 
yet, of our manifold illusions this is about the biggest and the most 
absurd. In England we do possess justice in its highest sense ; no 
country can pretend to surpass us in the unwavering application of 
the code before which we are all equal. But we apply this admirable 
perfection to ourselves alone; it seems to us to be so immensely good 
that we cannot make up our minds to give any of it away; we wil- 
fully hoard it up at home and allow none of it to go abroad. ‘Here 
begins another meaning of the word justice; here it shows itself as 
a protection for ourselves but not as a guarantee for others; here, to 
quote La Rochefoucauld, justice becomes “ a lively apprehension lest 
we should lose what we think belongs to us.” All this is of course 
particularly unpleasant to moral people such as we are; so we ask 
rather angrily for proofs, with a half-instinctive conviction that no 
proofs of such abominable allegations can be produced. Alas! the 
proofs are easy enough to give; there are quantities of them, all testi- 
fying to the fact that, in justice as in so many other things, we sham 
because it is lucrative to do so. 

The story is humiliating, for it shows us that we are impostors; 
but it is not dull, partly because its details are peculiar. It is not 
likely that it will lead us to change our ways of our own accord— 
we shall probably never make up our minds to voluntarily perform 
so extravagant an act of virtue—but, at all events, it will tell us 
what we really are. Here are the facts. 

When Solyman the Magnificent was Sultan of Constantinople, 
there was much war between Christian and Infidel; Vienna was very 
nearly taken by the Turkish army ; Europe trembled ; hatred of the 
Moslem reached a paroxysm of emotion in which fear and rage were 
amalgamated in similar proportions. This was the state of feeling 
when Francis I. of France had the cunningness to imagine that 
it would be a clever trick to ally himself with Solyman against 
Charles V., and to avenge the defeat of Pavia by bringing the 
Padischah as an invader into Italy. So he secretly made proposals 
to the Porte, and he evidently did it cleverly, for he got on so well 
with the negotiations, that he came to terms with Turkey, and 
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signed, in 1535, the first amicable convention which was ever made 
between the Ottomans and a Christian power. But as the former 
had prejudices of their own, and were of opinion that it would dis- 
grace them to accept a definitive engagement towards unbelievers, 
they would not call the document a treaty ; they limited it to a truce 
or armistice; and, for that reason, the sixteen articles stipulated 
between France and Turkey received the name of Capitulations. 
Directly the other nations heard that Francis had perfidiously ac- 
cepted an alliance with the arch-enemy of Christendom, a storm of 
fury arose in Europe; he was called a renegade, a traitor to the 
common cause; he was threatened with excommunication. The 
howl against him was unanimous and universal, for a short time at 
least, until: the others had found out that the conditions he had 
obtained were good for trade. As soon as they discovered that fact, 
they ceased to reprobate him, in order to become free to imitate him. 
Within five years Venice obtained capitulations too; all Europe 
followed ‘successively ; Austria got them in 1567, England in 1579, 
Holland in 1598. . Principles were not quite so pretentious then 
as they are now; but practice was identically the same, for wher- 
ever practice could make a profit, principles were thrown over; 
so Christianity came to terms with Islam—all for money. The 
arrangements thus effected were lintited to a few years; the Turk 
was proud, and would not bind himself; but they were renewed 
from time to time; new’ stipulations were added to them; new 
facilities and new concessions were granted by the Porte; and, 
finally, after six successive confirmations by various Sultans, the 
Capitulations were converted, in 1740, into a regular treaty between 
France and Turkey. The rights accorded to England were simi- 
larly re-granted on several occasions, but they did not assume a 
treaty shape until 1809. 

So far all was natural enough, materially if not morally. There 
was no pretence of political honesty three centuries ago ; the ideas of 
justice which existed then had not risen to the superfine level at 
which we now profess to stand; it was but simple that even hatred 
of the Turk—which in those days implied a loathing of which we 
have but a small notion now—should fade away if anything could 
be got by allowing it to subside. So trade was opened with the 
Levant, and Europeans began to traffic and make money there, and 
really with much ¢omfort and satisfaction to themselves, for, in his 
huge disdain for them, the great Solyman, before whom the Western 
world was trembling, decided that the Franks in his dominions 
should be excluded from all equality with the Faithful, and there- 
fore admitted into the Capitulations the contemptuous condition that 
they should be judged between themselves by their own laws and 
customs. This faculty was accorded to every nation, not as a privi- 
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lege or a right, but as a mark of inferiority, showing that the 
Grand Seigneur, in the splendour of his might, would not con- 
descend to grant the same position to “Christian dogs” as to his 
own subjects. It is important to define this very clearly, for it is 
the starting-point of the whole narration. It is necessary to remember 
also that when the Sultan thus told foreign traders to fight out their 
quarrels between themselves, he had not the faintest idea of the 
consequences which would result therefrom; he decided, in con- 
formity with his fancies, superbly, carelessly, ignorantly, and with- 
‘out entertaining the smallest notion that he was abandoning one 
of the essential rights of sovereignty. He did not know that he 
was acting in flagrant contradiction with the law of nations when he 
permitted foreign governments to apply their own code in his 
dominions. These were the conditions under which, for the first 
time in history, a State resigned its inherent, indisputable preroga- 
tive of sole jurisdiction within its territory. And it must be re- 
peated and insisted on that this was no yielding of the weaker to the 
stronger ; it was no act of courtesy, deference, or submission ; it was 
no recognition of inferiority or wrong. This was done by one of the 
most powerful chieftains of the world—a chieftain of whom other 
monarchs were heartily afraid. 

The Western powers were sharp enough to see all this, and to 
utilise, for their own advantage, the stupid vanity of a government 
which was absolutely ignorant of everything that concerned its in- 
terests, and which sought for ostentation, not for profit. So they 
thought they might as well try to extract a little more out of such 
simpletons, and at the first. renewal of its Capitulations in 1569, 
France obtained that the duties on the importation of its manufac- 
tures into Turkey should be fixed at three per cent. ad valorem. The 
English got the same permission at a later period, when the three per 
cent. had become an “ ancient custom,” as the treaty calls it. Other 
nations copied France and England. We need not however follow 
out the process all over Europe; we can limit ourselves to its English 
details, which alone interest us here. History does not tell us what 
use we made of our Capitulations for the first few years after we had 
signed them; but, in 1606, we proceeded to lease the working of 
them. Monopolies were usual in those days; it was therefore quite 
natural that the Governor and Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the Levant Seas should be entrusted with the execution of 
the convention as a private venture, with the right of naming their 
own consuls in Turkish territory, and of administering British 
justice to British subjects, through the consuls so appointed. This 
arrangement, which appears to us now to be stupendously impossible, 
shocked nobody at the time. The Turks did not care the least about 
it, and the English of the period thought that nothing was more 
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legitimate than to work a treaty by contract with a trading company, 
to allow that company to dispense woollens, earthenware, hardware, 
and law, and to exchange the king’s justice for figs and currants. 
In this way took root and commenced to grow our first plantation of 
justice abroad. It was the origin of the institution now known by 
the name of Consular Jurisdiction. The beginning was worthy of 
the end. 

Things went on. The Capitulations were renewed, increased, 
extended, and confirmed. The Turks grew weak; the Christians 
grew strong. The Turks grew poor; the Christians grew rich. - 
The brilliant days of Solyman passed away; Turkey drifted into 
difficulties ; whilst Europe, which had appeared so timidly and so 
respectfully at Constantinople in the sixteenth century, became 
exacting, absolute, and tyrannical in the nineteenth. The con- 
ditions which had been generously granted in 1535, as a temporary 
gift from superior to inferior, slowly changed their character. 
Originally, they were momentary authorisations accorded by a 
powerful Sovereign, acting in the plenitude of his pride, his 
strength, and his ignorance; they were subject to withdrawal at 
his pleasure ; but two hundred and fifty years afterwards the entire 
position had become changed; the Capitulations then no longer 
conveyed exceptional advantages dependent on the good-will of an 
independent and capricious ruler; they had been developed, by 
degrees, through time and changes, with much cunning and much 
persistence, into definite engagements enforced and rendered obli- 
gatory by formal treaties. 

Still, strange to say, notwithstanding this radical modification of 
the situation, the Levant Company continued to traffic and to deal 
out law; to distribute judgments to its subjects and dividends to its 
shareholders; its chairman accumulated the functions of wholesale 
grocer and chief-justice of the Levant ; his attention oscillated from 
a trial for forgery to otto of roses—from a verdict for the plaintiff 
to goats’ hair and sponges. The Company lived on, with these 
varied occupations, until 1825, when at last the scandal of allowing 
the law of England to be administered, civilly and criminally, in 
the name of a Board of Directors, grew too outrageous. An Act 
of Parliament in that year, suppressed the Company, threw open 
trade with Turkey, and transferred the hearing of English cases in 
the Ottoman dominions to consuls named directly by the Crown. 
To Turkey this change was imperceptible ; she had sanctioned the 
application of foreign laws by foreign judges within her territory, 
and she did not care how that application was carried into force. 
But to us the direct intervention of our Government in Turkey was 
another step towards the realisation of the curious theory which we 
have gradually built up, that wherever Manchester sends calico, in 
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Africa or Asia, Downing Street is bound to simultaneously send laws 
and lawyers to protect the calico. 

Encouraged by our success at Constantinople, we proceeded to 
try to obtain the same concessions from the states of the Barbary 
coast. We said to the Deys and Beys who ruled there that it would 
be very advantageous to everybody if they were to take the Capitu- 
lations for a model, and to sign contracts with us on similar terms. 
But the Africans were not easy to persuade; they were evidently 
suspicious that we were deluding them; the first treaties with them 
distinctly show that they resisted our invitations. Tripoli alone 
gave way at once; in 1662 she agreed with us that “the sub- 
jects of his Majesty, in difference between themselves, shall be 
subject to no determination but that of the Consul.” Tunis, who 
was wiser, would not hear of this the first time it was suggested ; 
the only concession she would grant at that same date was that “ the 
Consul or any other of the English nation, residing in Tunis, shall 
not be forced to make his addresses, in any difference, to any court 
of justice, but unto the Dey himself, from whom only they shall 
receive judgment.” In 1716, however, we got on further, for then 
the action of the foregoing clause was limited “to cases which 
should happen between a subject of Great Britain and another of 
this Government or of any other foreign nation,” and it was added 
that “cases between his Britannic Majesty’s subjects are to be 
decided by the British Consul only.” In the same treaty we further- 
more obtained that the duty on the entry of our goods to Tunis 
should be limited to three percent. It was not till 1721 that 
Morocco granted to our consuls the right of settling disputes 
between Englishmen—difficulties between Englishmen and natives 
continuing to be judged by the king alone. In 1751 another step 
was gained. It was then arranged that all suits between English- 
men and Moors should be heard conjointly by the consul and the 
governor of the city. This latter condition was confirmed in 1791, 
and in 1801 we struggled on once more and put into the treaty then 
concluded the clause that “disputes between Moors and Englishmen 
shall be decided by the English Consul, provided the decision be 
conformable to the Moorish law.” This, however, was too much for 
the Emperor’s good temper. He refused to ratify the article, and 
insisted that such disputes “shall be decided by the governor, the 
chief judge, and the British Consul, and in case either of the 
parties disapprove of the decision, he is at liberty to appeal to the 
Emperor.” 

Analogous conditions have been successively extracted by various 
means from Persia, Muscat, Siam, and Japan. In all these countries 
English subjects are now amenable to their Consul only as regards 
disputes between themselves, and to the tribunals of the nationality 
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of the defendant in disputes between,Englishmen and natives. In 
China we go further still and refer all cases in which our country- 
men are interested, either with each other or with Chinese, to our 
Consuls, who, “if they cannot arrange them amicably, shall request 
the assistance of the local authorities and decide equitably.” 

In the same way and at the same time we have everywhere 
obtained that our goods shall be imported into all these countries at 
duties of either three or five per cent. 

We are continuing to apply to Eastern nations this double system 
of tariffs and jurisdiction, of goods and judges. To attain those 
ends, we use all sorts of means, from courteous invitations to bom- 
bardments. We prefer to employ mere eloquence, because it is 
cheap and easy; but if talking fails we follow it up by gun- 
boats, and, in that convincing way, we induce hesitating “ bar- 
barians” not only to accept our two unvarying conditions, but, 
also, to pay the cost of the expedition by which their consent to 
these conditions was extorted from them. We tried patience and 
polite proposals with Tunis, Tripoli, and Morocco. China was so 
unwilling to listen to our advice, so blind to the striking merits of 
our-opium and our consuls, that we were obliged, with great regret, 
to resort to gentle force with her. Japan presents the most curious 
example of the series; it is made up of ignorance circumvented and 
of indignation frightened. Indeed, if we had space for it, the story 
of the Japan treaties would be worth telling, because it is a very 
special one, because it is the newest triumph of our justice abroad, 
and because it may be taken as indicative of our present ‘‘ manner,” 
as painters say. Unfortunately we have not room for so long a tale. 

Thus far we have talked of facts alone; we will now turn to 
theory: it is less amusing, but it is equally instructive. Every- 
body knows, in substance, that, in virtue of their sovereign privileges 
of independence and equality, all states possess, among other pro- 
perties, the two rights of exclusive jurisdiction within their frontiers, 
and of fixing the conditions on which they will allow other nations 
to come and trade with them. It is quite unnecessary to quote 
arguments out of Vattel, Kluber, Heffter, Wheaton, Laurence, 
Phillimore, and Calvo, in support of these essential principles of 
national relationship, or to copy pages out of the statute books of 
all Christian countries as evidence of their material application. 
But it is essential to remind our readers that these principles do 
exist; that they constitute indispensable and inherent elements of 
the Droit des Gens; that, without them, we are unable to conceive 
the existence of reciprocal independence between states; that non- 
intervention in the details of each other’s interior government is the 
very first condition of the liberty of nations. And yet, after laying 
down these laws with unhesitating unanimity, in the grandest 
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phrases, with an unction and a conviction which remind one of St. 
Paul before Agrippa; after declaring as if it were as evident as 
daylight (which it is) that the rights of equality and independence 
belong to all nations without exception, and with no distinction of 
shape, quantity, or reality, the legists all go on to say, with the 
same grave unanimity, that, unfortunately, there are cases where 
these universal rights cannot be applied. On one page we read, 
almost with enthusiasm, the finest theories about the imprescriptible 
privileges of states, about uncompromising principles, unchanging 
laws, undying dogmas, and all the great imperial attributes of 
peoples ; we turn the leaf, and, suddenly, we discover, with a recoil- 
ing shiver of. astonishment, that all these self-evident, inborn pro- 
perties of independent sovereignty, which we were told just now 
were necessarily and identically the same for everybody, are, after 
all, mere accidents of geographical position ; that they belong only 
to certain states, and not to others, and that they may be destroyed 
by treaty. The universal, inalienable, grand reality that we were 
contemplating just now with respect and admiration turns out to be 
an illusion and a sham. If we require it for use in Europe or 
America it retains the rigid earnestness, the severe unbendingness 
of a highly respectable policeman who knows that he is being 
watched by a suspicious householder from behind a shutter; but if 
its destination be Africa or Asia, its whole nature changes like a 
dissolving view, and presents a picture of that same policeman when, 
suspending the performance. of the comedy of respectability and 
duty, he sneaks off his beat.down the area steps. 

Such is the theory of Consular Jurisdiction. It is based upon the 
inversion of all the rules which guide our conduct towards each 
other; it is a negation of every condition which we apply between 
ourselves ; it is a contradiction of all our notions of mutual obliga- 
tions. But it is very profitable, and that is why we hold to it. Its 
advocates—for there are men of various kinds who have the bravery 
to stand up in its defence—assert that our trade in Africa and Asia 
would be destroyed if we were to leave our countrymen to the 
mercies of oriental jurisprudence; and that, consequently, we are 
bound to go on claiming jurisdiction over them, so as to protect 
them against the possible inconveniences of the local code. But 
even if it were true—which it is not—that none of the tribunals of 
these countries are fit to be entrusted with the responsibility of 
judging Englishmen, how is it that we have consented to leave our 
countrymen to the judgment of those very tribunals in all the cases 
in which natives are defendants? It is not easy to understand why, 
if: we can safely accept Eastern justice in trials where we are plain- 
tiffs, we should not equally admit it when we occupy the opposite 
position. Without insisting on that difficulty—though -no answer 
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to it. is forthcoming—let us go on and ask whether the quarrels of 
English subjects between themselves in foreign lands are, after all, 
matters of such grave importance to the mother country that they 
justify us in trampling on other nations, in extorting from them 
consents which we in their place would never grant, in forcing them 
to abandon all the rights of liberty and independence, which we 
hold so high. If we are prepared to say that this system is a right 
one, and that we intend to resolutely maintain it, let us, at all 
events, do so with our eyes open, with a full knowledge of the 
nature of our act; and, in order to thoroughly comprehend it, let us 
go back once more to the authorities on international relations, and 
let us see how they manage to justify these proceedings. 

Directly we consult them with this object, we are struck by the 
marked difference between the sort of language which they employ 
to explain the exception to the universal law and that which they 
used -just now to define the law itself. For the latter purpose they 
were pompous, demonstrative, and admiringly distinct; for the 
former they are hesitating, uncomfortable, and meandering. Philli- 
more gently tells us that “ the laws and usages of Eastern countries, 
where Christianity does not prevail, are so at variance with all the 
principles, feelings, and habits of European Christians, that they have 
usually been allowed, by the indulgence or the weakness of the potentates 
of those countries, to retain the use of their own laws.” This must 
certainly have been a harassing sentence to compose; it must have 
cost the learned author a bitter struggle to admit that we—we, the 
magnificent and authentic British lion, with a huge mane, an’ 
immeasurable tail, and several rows of teeth—have condescended to 

- work upon “the indulgence and the weakness” of ignorant or terri- 
fied pagan sovereigns, in order to protect our commercial travellers 
amongst the descendants of Ham and Shem. It would have been a 
simpler, an honester, and a grander attitude to have said quietly to 
these distant monarchs, “I trust my subjects to your wisdom and 
generosity ; if you treat them fairly, I shall thank you; if you treat 
them badly, I shall punish you.” If we had acted in this sort of 
way, without deception, proclaiming the intention to avenge any 
unjust usage of our people, we should have gained a character for 
fair dealing as a nation, our trade would certainly not have suffered 
by our frankness, and we should not have placed our law-book 
makers in the difficulty where they now find themselves. 

Calvo is another of these distracted authors. After depicting 
tenderly, like all the others, the beauty of independence and equality 
and sovereign rights,—after holding up all these unfading bril- 
liances to our gaze, he has humbly to go on to say, “ the principles 
here. developed can only be applied to Christian nations. Moham- 
medan and oriental races are treated in a different manner, in .con- 
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sequence of the rules by which they have bound themselves towards 
European governments ;” and then he adds that these rules constitute 
“an altogether exceptional system, based on treaty stipulations and 
on usages which have acquired the force of law.” Laurence alone 
has had the courage to confess that “if we examine the relations 
between the Western nations and the independent Eastern states with 
which regular treaties have been concluded, we immediately recognise 
that a very different international system has been applied in these 
cases from that which is observed in the reciprocal dealings of 
European countries.” Examples might be multiplied almost indefi- 
nitely ; for, excepting only Laurence, all the writers use virtually 
the same phrases ; they all agree that Consular Jurisdiction has grown 
up, in flagrant opposition to all the laws which regulate the mutual 
attitude of nations, because we have coaxed or frightened Eastern 
sovereigns into granting it, and because, when once we had deluded 
them into signing a treaty on it, we have held them to that treaty as 
tightly as if it were a marriage bond. 

Is it an excuse for us that all other European nations have done 
the same? If so, each member of a band of robbers is innocent 
because he possesses comrades. And even if this companionship 
absolved us, would our pride be satisfied to take shelter behind the 
sins of other people? The only practical way to look at it is as a 
question concerning ourselves alone, and involving no one’s interests 
or dignity but our own. We can then determine whether we will 
seek for profit or for fair play. By our present plan it is impossible 
to conciliate the two; we ought, either to turn absolutely honest, or 
to acknowledge that we are dishonest. If we decide to adopt the 
latter plan, we should frankly say to Asiatic governments, ““ We 
don’t care one straw about virtue or truth or justice, or any such 
absurdities ; we want to make money out of you—that is our one 
cbject. For that purpose we mean: to go on forcing you—because 
we are strong—to receive our manufactures at the rate of tariff 
which pleases us, and to admit our justices and our justice within 
your territory. We shall not change this, because we find it lucra- 
tive. So say no more about modifying treaties, and don’t talk 
nonsense about honesty and right. We don’t seek to be polite to 
you; we want profit out of you, and we mean to have it, or else— 
gunboats.” Or, on the other hand, we could courageously announce 
to the astonished world that, much as we like money, we like fair 
play better—that our predecessors deceived and bullied in other 
days, and took in “ barbarians,” and robbed them ; but that we are 
now ashamed of it, and don’t mean to go on doing it—that the 
political rights of infidels are the same as those of Christians, and 
that we shall henceforth recognise those rights—that if our traders 
choose to go to Lassa or Timbuctoo in search of profit, they must do 
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so at their own risk and peril—that it is not the business of this 
country to go on acting meanly and illegally, with the sole object of 
facilitating the gains of people who trade with Africa or Asia. 

Let us finish by looking at the subject from a different point, of 
view, by supposing the realisation of certain circumstances which 
might change the entire aspect of the question. Thus far, we have 
talked of gunboats as a solution of all difficulties which may arise in 
consequence of resistance or revolt on the other side; but gunboats, 
notwithstanding the very remarkable merits which they possess, and 
the very various uses to which they can be put, can scarcely be 
regarded as a universal medicine suited to all the maladies of 
Eastern commercial treaties. A situation might arise in which we 
should be rather puzzled what to do, or in which real English justice 
might suddenly stand up in a bad temper, and say, “I will have no 
more of this prostitution of my name; I am what I pretend to be, 
and I will not be degraded and disgraced in this way.” Let us sup- 
pose a case, and consider how we should deal with it if really it 
arose. Let us imagine that we find one morning in the Zimes a 
protest from the king of the Gobi Desert (one of the potentates from 
whom we have extorted Consular Jurisdiction and cheap customs 
duties); and to make the hypothesis distinct, let us conceive that 
the document runs somewhat as follows :— 

“The Government of the Gobi Desert wishes to present some 
observations to the Government of England with reference to the 
treaty which at present binds them to each other. 

“ At the time when that treaty was first agreed the inhabitants of 
Gobi knew absolutely nothing of European habits, laws, or principles, 
and ‘the only arms they had were bows and arrows. They were as 
weak as they were ignorant. This being their condition, a British 
war-ship sailed up their great river one day, fifty years ago, and its 
captain said, ‘I have come to make a treaty.’ The Gobi Govern- 
ment of that period replied, with natural indignation, ‘We don’t 
want a treaty; we don’t know you: and if you don’t go away 
immediately down the river, we shall send out warriors in a canoe 
to destroy you.’ Thereupon, as history relates, the captain. shot 
at the peaceful inhabitants of Gobi city, killed twenty-nine of them, 
and set fire to the palace of the king. The arguments thus employed 
did not permit either resistance or discussion; the Government of 
Gobi consented to make a treaty; but as it had no idea what a 
treaty was, or what ought to be put into it, the Government 
accepted, with its eyes shut, the form of treaty which the captain 
was pleased to indicate. Then the captain went away again, carry- 
ing his treaty with him. We burnt the people he had killed, and 
we rebuilt the palace he had burnt. 

“A year afterward another ship appeared. The captain landed, 
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and with him came an Englishman, who said he was the Consul, 
and.that he had come to judge disputes between our subjects and 
his countrymen, We did not understand him, but he told us it was 
in the treaty, so we did not say anything for fear of cannon. 

“Then more Englishmen began to come to Gobi, bringing with 
them opium and brandy ; our people bought these things from them, 
and became, in consequence, very wicked. So the Government. told 
the Consul that it would not allow any more such things to be 
brought to Gobi, because they did damage to our people: but the 
Consul laughed, and said, ‘It is in the treaty.’ The Government 
looked again at the treaty (which it had never comprehended), and 
saw a clause in it which gave Englishmen the right to bring into 
Gobi and to sell all manner of goods, on condition of paying to the 
Government three per cent. Directly the Government understood 
this it complained to the Consul, who laughed again with much con- 
tempt, and said, ‘It is in the treaty.’ At last the Government .got 
very angry, and told the Consul it would break so abominable and 
unjust a treaty, but the Consul laughed once more, very eontemp- 
tuously indeed, pointed to the ship, and said, ‘ Bombardment.’ . 

“So the Government discovered that Gobi had become a sort of 
property of this Consul, and it was very much annoyed and felt 
ashamed. But, as the treaty was only made for twenty. years, the 
Government decided to wait in patience, and to ayoid being shelled, 
with the design of putting an end to the horrible treaty as soon as 
the twenty years expired. When that time came the Government told 
the Consul (it was not always the same Consul, but all the holders of 
the post were alike) that the treaty was finished, and that he could 
go away. History tells us that the Consul laughed more violently 
than ever, and that he exclaimed to our Minister of Foreign Affairs 
(he had obliged us to create a functionary of that name), ‘ Treaty 
finished! Treaties never finish. A treaty once’ made goes on, for 
ever. Besides, the clause you speak of says only that the treaty 
shall be revised. Iam quite ready to revise it.’ Our Government 

looked at the treaty once more, found out that this was true, and’ 
said, with a deep groan, ‘ Well, if we can’t put an end to it, let us 
revise it ; so strike out those two clauses about Consular Jurisdiction 
and the right of importing everything at a duty of three per cent.’ 
Thereat the Consul laughed so much that we hoped he would be 
suffocated, but he came round again, and answered, ‘Poor foolish 
people, revision gives no rights to you, it only gives rights to us ;. the 
reason being that we have ships and that you have not,’ So we had 
to sign another treaty, confirming all the old conditions and adding 
many new ones. After this the English became singularly insolent 
and brutal; they all treated us as if we were despicable and con- 
temptible ; the newspapers they published in our country were full 
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of abuse of us in very vulgar language; but the jurisdiction clause 
did not permit us to interfere, and when we spoke about it to the 
Consul he said that it was ‘all right.’ 

“After a time there arose in Gobi a desire for instruction; we 
opened schools ; we learned to read English books; we sent young 
. Gobians abroad to study European teaching, and, by degrees, we 
found out many things of which we had not suspected the existence. 
Profiting by this first insight into knowledge, we imitated Europe, 
and silently, without telling anybody, we instituted a Commission to 
examine into the nature of the relations between European states. 
That Commission went to Paris and to London, and to many other 
places, under pretence of buying brandy (for the Consul was so hard 
on us that we did not dare to let him know what we were about), 
and, two months ago, it presented its report to the Government 
of Gobi. 

“Thus far we have spoken here historically, as slaves of the 
English treaty; now we are going to speak morally, as becomes a 
free and independent nation. 

“When first you sought us out you found us powerless and 
ignorant ; we understood absolutely nothing of the demands which 
you addressed to us; we possessed neither ships nor forts, nor troops 
nor guns; we were as unable to appreciate the conditions which you 
called upon us to admit as we were incapable of resisting them by 
arms. Blindly and impotently we accepted them; in our weakness 
and inexperience we could but yield ; you obtained our signature to 
stipulations of which we in no way comprehended the injustice, the 
gravity, or the consequences. We submitted to the dictation of 
superior strength and superior knowledge; we allowed you to impose 
on us a customs’ tariff for your goods, and to deprive us of all juris- 
diction over your citizens within our territory. 

“For many years we continued to remain ignorant of the true 
signification of these events. So long as we were isolated from the 
world, so long as we had no opportunity of examining not only the 
material causes of the prosperity of states, but, still more, the motives 
and the objects which guide their policy, it was natural that we 
should rest silent under engagements which, though we suspected 
them to be monstrously unjust, we were unable to measure by the 
standard which you yourselves apply. 

“Now, however, our position has become different. 

“We have learned that absolute independence of interior action, 
and absolute equality of exterior relationship are rights which are 
claimed by and accorded to every state in Europe and America, 
however small its population, however limited its influence, and 
whatever be its form of government. We have thus acquired the 
proof that the sentiment of universal justice exists, and is applied 
everywhere without hesitation and without discussion. 
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“It has become evident to this Government, that the one object of 
Great Britain in forcing it to accept this treaty, has simply been to 
render trade more advantageous for English citizens. In other and 
clearer words, we have been constrained to adopt international obli- 
gations, which every Christian people would reject with anger and 
disdain, to assume a position of absolute inferiority, to abandon our - 
sovereign right of equality and independence, in order that a certain 
number of your traders may make a larger profit out of their trans- 
actions with our people. Reduced to its reality, defined in its true 
sense, this is what our treaty means. 

“And you tell us that, as we have once signed this treaty, it must 
goon forever. You inform us that a signature extorted from our 
ignorance and our fear is to bind us as long as our two nations last. 
You point to Turkey as a precedent, and you assert that the ‘ prin- 
ciples’ of Consular Jurisdiction and cheap tariffs are admitted by all 
Eastern countries, and that we must bear our fate like all the others. 

“We might have gone on bearing it in silence, as we have done 
for fifty years, if, amongst the information which we have recently 
acquired, there were not one more fact which we have not mentioned 
yet. We have discovered that there is in Europe a force more 
powerful than gunboats, of which Ministers and Governments have 
to take account, which influences emperors and kings, before which 
even Consuls tremble. That force is Public Opinion, and we place 
ourselves in its suecouring hand. 

“We claim to fix our tariffs without dictation from abroad; we 
claim to judge the crimes committed by foreigners in our territory ; 
we claim the power of punishing Englishmen who insult us, and we 
entreat Public Opinion to grant these claims. If England thinks 
that our laws are too barbarous to be applied to English subjects, we 
shall presume to ask, modestly and gently, that Englishmen will be 
pleased to stay away from us until we have civilised ourselves suf- 
ficiently to be worthy of their contact. In the name of the pride 
which we now know that nations cherish, do not let Europeans 
ill treat us and make money out of us both at once. 

“For these motives we declare—not to a Consul whom we fear 
and hate, but to the entire British nation—that we will not renew 
our present treaty, and that if England sends a fleet to frighten us 
into submission we will accept destruction rather than injustice.” 


What should we reply to a proclamation such as this? Should 
we go to war upon it? Should we send a fleet to Gobi to force it to 
renew engagements of which the whole history isashame? Or should 
we wake up to a sense of the ill that we have done, own that the 
Government of Gobi is right, and that we are wrong, and declare 
that we will have no more of this ? FREDERICK MARSHALL. 
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CRITICAL NOTICE. 


Sensation and Intuition : Studies in Psychology and Esthetics. By JAMES 
Sutty, M.A. H. 8. King & Co. 1874. 

TuIs volume contains thirteen Essays on Psychology, part of them on theo- 
retical points, and the remainder on applications to practice, chiefly in the 
departments of Fine Art. The more exclusively theoretical essays are two 
with reference to Evolution as applied to Mind, one on the experimental 
researches in Sensation, one on Belief, and one on Free-will. The title of the 
first essay is, ‘‘ The Relation of the Evolution Hypothesis to Human Psycho- 
logy ;”’ and the author’s purpose is to inquire “‘ what relation the evolution 
hypothesis bears to pre-existing psychology ; what additional means it offers 
for elucidating the facts of human consciousness; and how far, if it be finally 
accepted as a verified truth, a distinct science of the human mind is desirable, 
or even possible.” Reviewing the bearings of evolution as applied to mind, 
Mr. Sully seeks to show that the deeper our acquaintance with the individual 
mind, the less room does there appear for inherited idea or instinctive action. 
The study of the mind as it now stands is the sole basis of all the great 
practical applications of mental science; and, however well verified the evolu- 
tion doctrine may become, there will still be an advantage in carrying on a 
separate investigation of the individual human mind. Nor must we omit the 
difficulties in the way of proving the hereditary transmission of mental powers, 
if not in actions, at least in regard to the emotions. For one thing, the esti- 
mate of the brute consciousness is very far from exact. The poverty of the 
external signs is only a part of the case: the wide dissimilarity to our own 
mind is not duly allowed for, and we commit the error of interpreting animals 
too much by means of ourselves. In illustration of this tendency, Mr. Sully 
criticises some of Darwin’s expressions applied to animals, as ‘‘the sense of 
beauty” in birds, ‘‘remorse” in the more intelligent quadrupeds, which phrase- 
ology he shows to be unsuitable and misleading. The essay concludes with 
an estimate of the bearing of evolution on the great question of the relativity 
of human ideas and beliefs; and notices more especially the difficulty that 
must attend any attempt to account for our supposed intuitions of an Absolute 
or unknowable entity, seeing that, by the very supposition, intuitive belief is 
generated by continuous and iterated experience. 

The second essay is a brief but interesting account of the new theory of 
Emotional Expression, growing out of the evolution hypothesis; the text being 
Darwin’s recent work. Mr. Sully, while doing justice to the merits of the new 
views as filling up a serious gap in our means of accounting for facial expres- 
sion, calls attention to a defect of some consequence, namely, the insufficient 
recognition of the difference (on the physical side) between pleasure and pain. 
The theory of nérvous diffusion is based too exclusively on mere intensity of 
feeling: a pain and a pleasure of equal degree are assumed to excite equal 
muscular manifestations ; and although, in the detailed illustration, Mr. Darwin 
gives emphatic examples of the prostrating effects of painful shocks, as con- 
trasted with the exhilaration of pleasure, he does not provide a general 
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principle for embracing this opposition between pleasurable and painful 
agencies, 

The third essay will be perused with much interest. It isa résumé of the 
best recent German experiments on the Senses, from which have been obtained 
several very important generalities regarding the workings of mind. One 
point is the measurement of the time occupied in the different stages of a sensa- 
tion: another is the time required for exhausting a nerve, on which depends 
the prolongation of a state of feeling. The author quotes the numerical results 
of Helmholtz, Fechner, and Weber on these points, as in the highest degree 
instructive. There are also some curious attempts to measure degrees of sensi- 
bility ; the result of which has been a law, enunciated by Fechner, that the 
more intense; a sensation is, the greater must be the addition or diminution of 
stimulus in order that the sensation may undergo an appreciable change of 
degree. Mr. Sully expounds, at some length, the applications of this law in 
the different senses ; and, under the Eye, adverts to the problem of the visual 
perceptions of space. The great doctrine of Relativity, expressed as the 
necessity of change to our being conscious, comes within the sweep of these 
experiments, and is at once confirmed as a general principle and made more 
precise in its statement. Another psychological truth receiving verification, 
in the course of the researches, is the dependence of all distinct mental life on 
the exercise of some degree of attention. Finally, Mr. Sully brings out the 
results of Helmholtz and others as to the origin of our idea of space, showing 
that the drift of the whole is more favourable to derivation than to intuition. 

It is in the essay entitled, ‘‘ Belief, its Varieties and its Conditions,” that 
Mr. Sully best shows his powers as an acute and original analyst of the 
human consciousness. In the compass that he gives to the subject of belief, 
there spring up some of the greatest subtleties of our mental constitution. To 
say in which of the departments of the mind—Feeling, Action, Intellect— 
Belief has its immediate origin, is one of the very nicest of problems. Inas- 
much as there must always be present some statement of matter of fact, the 
first suggestion is to make belief an intellectual state, which state may be 
largely influenced, no doubt, by feeling or emotion. But as there is no apparent 
intellectual difference between an affirmation that we believe and one that we 
disbelieve, it would seem that believing is something different from knowing 
or merely conceiving. Now we are aware that Action is a practical test of 
belief, and the question arises, Is the state constituted by some active impulse 
concurring with an intellectual operation? Mr. Sully dissents from the view 
that would regard the active impulses, expressed by spontaneity and volition, 
as the main or essential fact of volition, and reduces these to the rank of sub- 
sidiary or modifying conditions, like the feelings generally. He submits, as 
the primitive germ of all belief, the transition from a sensation to an idea. 
‘In the partial reproduction of a past sensation by the medium of a present 
idea felt to be like it,” he finds the origin of the oldest and most simple form 
of belief. ‘In the inexplicable fact that a present idea carries on its face the 
mark of its origin, we appear to have the last accessible stage in the history 
of belief.” Or we may say, ‘‘that belief arises from the inherent tendency of 
the idea to approximate in character and intensity to the sensation of which 
it is the offspring.” In following out this thesis, Mr. Sully surveys, in a very 
able manner, the most interesting phenomena of belief; and, in particular, 
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his illustration of the influence of the feelings on belief may be recommended 
as thoroughgoing and comprehensive. The writer of such an essay must be_ 
ranked as a psychologist of no common order. 

The next essay is on ‘‘ Free-will.” It is not an argument against one side 
of the controversy, and in fayour of the other. Assuming that the necessita- 
rian or the determinist view is in accordance with the facts, the author traces 
the origin and perpetuation of the Free-wili doctrine to certain tendencies of the 
human mind, it being a received maxim that a popular error is not fully dis- 
pelled until we have shown how it arose and obtained its holding-ground. In 
the primitive conceptions of volition, the spectator of voluntary actions was 
impressed by two aspects of such actions—their apparent spontaneity and their 
variability, as compared with the actions of external nature. These aspects 
were easily. conjoined with the personal. soul, or occult spiritual substance 
familiar to early thought. The more peculiarly theological stage is charac- 
terized by the struggle to reconcile divine prescience and human choice. Lastly, 
the modern speculative doctrine of Free-will is shown by the author to derive 
its support from a host of tendencies, intellectual and emotional. The discussion 
is exhaustive, and well calculated to impress the reader with the factitious 
character of the notion of Free-will. 

Essay sixth is on some elements of Moral Self-culture, and is an interesting 
‘‘tract for the times,” considering that so many persons are engaged in contem- 
plating the gradual extinction of religious systems, and in asking how the void 
is to be supplied—it being assumed that religion embodies certain perennial 
strivings after moral excellence, which mankind cannot afford to discard along 
with their present foundations in the supernatural. The author’s acuteness in ,,. 
psychological analysis serves him well in this attempt. He examines the 
essential features of the idea of duty and of religious self-discipline, and resolves 
them into their constituent intellectual and emotional operations. . The practice 
of moral reflection, the fixing of the mind periodically on the standards of virtue 
and excellence, will still have the effect of moral culture, from the very laws of 
our being. Moreover, the particular moral theory that we adopt, whether 
intuitional or utilitarian, will not materially influence the formation of the 
desired habits. In particular, the author is at pains to show, against a prevail- 
ing view, that the theory of utility is as fayourable to high moral self-culture 
as either of the two rival theories—the theological and the intuitive. 

With the seventh essay, entitled, ‘‘The Basis of Musical Sensation,” com- 
mences the author’s contributions to the theory of Fine Art, occupying the larger 
half of the volume. The subject of music is handled under three heads—(1) 
the basis of musical sensation ; (2) aspects of beauty in musical form; (3) the 
nature and limits of musical expression. It is not enough to say that these 
papers are searching and thorough. The distinguishing feature that they pos- 
sess, in common with the rest of the work, is the absence of all flights and 
hobbies. There is a calm, judicial estimate of every influence that can be sup- 
posed to enter into the peculiarly complex working of fine-art productions, 
together with a peculiar subtlety in discerning and stating the various consti- 
tuents. In the impossibility of giving in a short notice even a specimen of 
these investigations, we may say that within two hundred pages is compressed 
the most comprehensive and also the most detailed review.of the principles of 
fine art, in the two departments of music and literature, that has yet been given 
to the world. A. Barn. 








